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For such as take my tale and read it through 
(Unlike the unregenerate reader, who, 
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PROLOGUE. 

First by the King, and then by the State, 
And thirdly by that which is thrice as great 
As these, and a thousandfold stronger and higher, 
Shall Ba^esidale Hall be made fuel of fire. 

It fell upon a day (so the ancient chronicles tell us), 
before men had discovered that Mershire was a land whose 
stones were of iron and her foundations of coal, that Guy, 
the eldest son of Sir Stephen de Baxendale, went out 
hunting in the merry greenwood which lay between Baxen- 
dale Hall and Silverhampton town. And because Guy 
was too young to take such heed to his own steps and 
the steps of his steed, as an older and wiser huntsman 
would have done, the horse put his foot into a rabbit-hole, 
thereby bringing himself and his rider to the ground. In 
much fear and trembling the retainers picked up the un- 
conscious form of their young master and bore him to 
Gorsty Hayes, a forester's lodge in the heart of the wood, 
which is standing to this day. There he was nursed back 
to consciousness by Vivien of the Glade, the forester's 
fair daughter, much famed in those parts foi Yifcx ^k^ \si. 
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discovering healing herbs and distilling soothing potions 
from the same. 

It was many a long day before Guy of Baxendale was 
sufficiently recovered to be taken home to the Hall, for 
his leg was broken and his body badly bruised. And 
when at last he did go back, he left his heart behind him 
in the safe keeping of Vivien of the Glade: for even in 
those far-off times love flew where he listed and no man 
ordered his goings, just as he does unto this day, and 
will do as long as this round world of ours shall run its 
course in the light of the sun. 

Then was there war in the house of Baxendale. Guy 
had made up his mind to wed the fair daughter of the 
forester; while Sir Stephen and Dame Alice his wife had 
made up their minds — with equal firmness — ^that no son 
of their noble name should mate with a daughter of the 
people. 

Long before William the Norman planted his in- 
domitable foot upon English soil, the Baxendales had 
taken up their abode in the heart of the Mershire forests, 
and there had builded themselves a stronghold against 
their enemies. It was rumoured that one of them had 
fought on the side of Ethelfleda, Queen of Mercia, in the 
great battle between the Danes and the Saxons; and that 
the Queen had delighted to honour him for his bravery 
on that day of blood. Be that as it may, the family had 
long ruled over their own fair lands in tiie centre of Mer- 
shire; and had accounted themselves as being made of 
different flesh and blood from the common people. 

Therefore it was a bitter thing to Sir Stephen and 

Dame Alice his wife when their first-bom set his heart 

upon Vivien, the forester's daughter. But Guy clave unto 

the woman, and refused to let her go; for the which 
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should all succeeding Baxendales honour him; as a man 
who is not ready to leave his father and mother in order 
to cleave to his wife is not the clay out of which the best 
husbands and fathers are fashioned by the Hands of the 
^reat Fbtter. 

While the battle was raging fierce and strong — Guy 
swearing that he should wed the girl whether or no, and 
his parents swearing that he should not — a rumour got 
wind in the neighbourhood (started, men said, in the first 
place by Dame AHce herself) that the healing skill of 
Vivien of the Glade had its origin in the sin of witchcraft. 
Then alas, and alas, for Guy of Baxendale and his ill- 
fated love! The rumour grew apace until women refused 
so much as to look at Vivien's fair face, and even brave 
men crossed themselves if they had to ride by Gorsty 
Hayes after nightfall. And at last it came to pass that 
the girl was seized by soldiers and carried to Baxendale 
Hall, where she was condemned by several worthy Justices 
of the Peace to be burnt alive in Silverhampton market- 
place as a punishmeint for her evil deeds, and a warning 
to any like-minded persons who might be tempted to fol- 
low in her unholy footsteps. 

So in Sihrertiampton market-place she was burnt alive, 
dose to the strange old Druidical pillar whereof no man 
knows the history. And just as the faggots were begin- 
ning to crackle, she broke through the rope which bound 
her right arm, and pointed to the thickly wooded hill on 
the other side of the valley, where Baxendale Hall nestled 
among the trees — the home of the great family who had 
done her to death for the sole crime of being lowly bom. 
And as she pointed to their house she raised her voice 
and cursed them as they had cursed her — 
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^* First by (he King, and then by the State, 
And thirdly^ by that which is thrice as great 
As these, and a thousandfold stronger and higher, 
Shall Baxendale Hall be made fuel of fire/' 

Then the tongues of flame leaped up and fawned 
upon her, Hke dogs of war let loose by fiendish hands; 
higher and higher they leaped, until the voice of cursing 
faded into a shriek of agony, and then died away into the 
silence of the eternities. And the people stood round and 
gazed upon the awful sight, thanking God — in their blind- 
ness and ignorance — that they were not as this woman 
was; while the old church of S* Peter uplifted its ancieiit 
tower above their heads, an unheeded witness to Him Who 
would fain have gathered them all under His Wings as a 
hen gathereth her chickens, but they would not; and Who 
would fain have taught them, in this His temple made 
with hands, the things that belonged to their peace, but 
which as yet were hid from theii' eyes. 

Thus perished Vivien of the Glade, because she had 
succeeded in winning the love of Guy of Baxendale. But 
her curse lived on and was fulfilled to the letter. 

As for Guy, he forgot his. sorrow in the fierce joy of 
fighting in the Wars of the Roses, the love of war being 
stronger in some men than even the love of women. Theii 
late in life — when he was alike too old to fight of to love 
any more— he took to wife a well-bom damsel some 
thirty years younger than himself, who bore him a large 
family of sons and daughters. In a ripe but cheerless 
old age he was gathered to his fathers, and Hugh his son 
reigned in his stead* But until the day of his death Guy 
of Baxendale never again entered Silverhampton town. 
He turned on his heel and shook the dust of the place 
o/r his feet on the day when the woman he loved was 
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martyred undemeatb the old stone pillar, in the very 
shadow of the church which brought — to tJiose who had 
ears to hear it — the message of peace upon earth and 
goodwill towards men. And he never set foot therein again. 

But his children and his grandchildren married in 
their own class, and lived happily ever after — at least imtil 
they were removed to that strange world where rank and 
wealth count for less than nothing, and love and duty for 
so much. If they found it possible to live happily in a 
place where it was accounted better to be a saint than a 
Baxendale, no one knows; but it is somewhat difficult for 
even a chronicler to imagine. 

Nevertheless, because human nature is stronger than 
pride of birth or social ambition — is stronger in fact than 
anything else on earth except the grace of God (and 
sometimes for awhile apparently even stronger than that) 
— ^it came to pass, when Henry the Eighth was king, that 
again a Baxendale lost his heart to a daughter of the 
people. Once more, as of old, his parents interfered be- 
tween him and the soul that God had given him, for the 
sake of the glory of their ancient house. And because 
Richard Baxendale — like his ancestor Guy — swore that he 
would marry the girl he loved, though she was only Agnes 
Tyler, daughter of a wool-merchant in Silverhampton, 
Agnes was sent to the convent of Greyladies, and there 
compelled by her father to take the veil: for how could a 
plain Mercian wool-merchant defy the wishes of the great 
Sir Wilfred Baxendale? 

So Agnes possessed her sweet soul in patience within 
the thick stone walls of Greyladies, and passed her time 
in praying for Richard Baxendale, that he might do honour 
to his knighthood on earth and finally obtain the heavenly 
crown which is promised to him that oveieonve&v, T^^et^^ 
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year after year, she watched the daffodils cover the earth, 
and she thought upon those golden streets through which 
Richard and she should one day walk together; and she 
saw the wild hyacinths carpet the woodlands, and thought 
upon the pavement of sapphire before which Richard and 
she shoiild one day kneel. She prayed also for vhis wife 
and his children; for her love was not of the earth earthy, 
and there was no thought of self to be found therein. As 
for the wool-merchant, her father, he commended himself 
in that he had at the same time pleased God and Sir 
Wilfred, by taking his daughter from the one in order to 
give her to the Other; and. he felt that he had thereby 
conferred an obligation upon both of these Powers which 
neither of them could lightly discharge. It is always so 
satisfactory to a man when he can serve God and Mam< 
mon at once I There was no doubt that the wool-merchant 
of Silverhampton was an excellent man of business; and 
there was also no doubt that two of the parties involved 
— namely himself and Sir Wilfred — were completely satis- 
fied with the arrangement. Whether the Third Power 
concerned in the transaction concurred in the approval 
manifested by the other two, is a more doubtful matter, 
and one whereof the chronicler knows nothing; but Will 
Tyler himself knows all about it by this time, and probably 
realises at last the disadvantages of a divided service. 

When Agnes was safely out of his reach, Richard took 
to wife the Lady Anne, daughter of the Earl of Mershire; 
and by her had three fine sons and four fair daughters. 
But his heart was always in the convent of Greyladies, 
some five miles from Baxendale Hall. 

It was when Sir Richard's hair was thinning and his 

beard was turning grey that the Reformation altered the 

jvboJe political aspect of England, and Henry the Eighth 
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appropriated to himself the religious house of Greyladies 
iand all the properties appertaining thereto. The convent 
was sacked, and the nuns fled to Baxendale, taldng with 
them as much treasure as they could carry; for Sir 
Richard, being but a simple English gentleman, could not 
understand how even kings should rise superior to the 
Eighth Commandment and yet go unpunished. 

The King's soldiers, in the King's name, commanded 
Sir Richard to give up the treasures of the convent, or 
else they would bum Baxendale Hall to the ground; but 
he laughed in their faces, and swore that the nuns who 
had fled to him for safety should find it there until his 
death. 

Then the King's soldiers, in the King's name, set fire 
to the Hall. The Lady Anne and her children escaped; 
but Sir Richard stayed with the nuns whom he was de- 
fending, like the brave knight that he was, and perished 
with them in the final crash. 

Tradition says that just at the end — when all hope 
or chance of life was over, and death was waiting for 
them both — Sir Richard threw back the veil which for so 
long had divided him from Agnes, and kissed here once 
more full upon the lips, as he had been wont to kiss her 
long ago in the merry greenwood between Baxendale and 
Silverhampton. If this were so, no one saw it save the 
God Who made them man and woman before they were 
knight and nun, and therefore would not go back upon His 
Own handiwork; and their souls are in His keeping until 
this day. 

Thus perished Sir Richard and the woman he had 
loved: and thus was fulfilled the first part of the curse of 
Vivien of the Glade. 

A ibird time it came to pass — smc^ \{\^\orj V'a.^ ^ 
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habit of repeating itself— that a Baxendale sought a low- 
bom bride. The Hall had been rebuilt for close upon a 
century when Walter Baxendale, one of the most loyal 
subjects of King Charles, set his heart upon Charity 
Freemantle, a pretty Puritan maid. But now it was the 
lady's father who objected — not the swain's— for Walter 
had lost both his parents while he was yet a boy. Joshua 
Freemantle swore a great oath that none of his household 
should touch the accursed thing: whereby he meant that 
none of his pretty daughters should be joined in wedlock 
with a supporter of the Royalist cause. 

Again, as of yore, there were sweet stolen meetings in 
the woodlands lying west of Silverhampton town — 
meetings which turned the mossy paths into veritable 
highways of paradise, and the sua-dappled glades into 
fairyland itself; when the shouting of the captains was 
drowned for awhile in the hush and the hum of summer, 
and the sound of war could no longer be heard because 
of the murmur of lovers' vows and lovers' kisses. 

Then came the battle of Worcester and the triumph 
of the Parliamentary army, when Charles fled for safety 
to Boscobel, and there was hid in an oak-tree from his 
would be murderers. Cromwell's men suspected that the 
fugitive monarch was in hiding at Baxendale Hall, and 
they commanded the master thereof to dehver into their 
hands the King to whom he had sworn allegiance; a 
thing which Walter Baxendale would not have done if he 
could, since he was a loyal man and true — and could 
not if he would, as the King was not at Baxendale at all, 
but had ridden on to Boscobel. 

But in the midst of the vain search for King Charles, 

Joshua Freemantle — one of Cromwell's most fanatical 

/bJJowers — came upon his daughter Charity, in Baxendale 
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Woods, folded in the arms of her devoted cavalier, who 
had just come back to her alive and unhurt fixon the 
field of Worcester, In a moment of frenzy Freemantle 
fired at the man he hated as men never hate save in the 
throes of dvil warfare; but Charity, seeing what was 
coming, flung herself between her father and her lover, 
and so was slain in her lover's stead. 

Then the two men engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, the one being inspired by the love of woman and 
the otha: by the love of religion — two of the strongest 
forces that ever impelled men to shed blood like water. 

For many minutes the deadly combat lasted, first the 
one seeming to get the upper hand and then the other. 
But Walter's heart was broken, and it is hard work fight^ 
ing with a broken heart; so it came to pass that the 
fanatic proved too strong for the soldier and finally over- 
threw him, running him straight through the body with 
his sword. Thus the lovers lay dead together in the 
woodland where they had so often plighted their vows; 
and who shall dare to say that those vows were not ful- 
filled in that paradise whereof the forest of Bslxendale had 
been but a foretaste and a type? 

Joshua Freemantle then rode on to the Hall, followed 
by a small company of Roundheads and filled with the 
passion of war and the frenzy of religious zeal. With the 
soldiers' help he burnt the house down to the ground, 
thinking (poor misguided soull) that he was thereby 
doing God service; just as he thought he had saved his 
daughter's soul alive by slaying her in Baxendale Woods 
rather than let her mate with a son of Belial — as he con- 
sidered all who were not supporters of Cromwell. 

It was not until after Cromwell's death and the re- 

Fuel of F»r^, \ 
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storation to the throne of King Charles the Second, that 
the property was given back to Hubert Baxendale, 
Walter's younger brother. In the meanwhile it lay — a 
desolate and neglected ruin — silent save for the cawing of 
the rooks by day and the screeching of the owls by night. 
But then Hubert claimed it as his brother's heir-at-law; 
and the King for once recognised his claims, and restored 
the large estate of Baxendale to its rightful owner. 

For some years Hubert Baxendale saved up his re- 
venues in order to rebuild the Hall; and by the time 
that James the Second was sitting upon his brother's 
throne, a fine red-brick house had grown up on the old 
site — a house which was destined to be enlivened by the 
laughter of several generations of Baxendales before the 
third part of the ancient prophecy came true. 

Thus perished Walter Baxendale and the woman of 
his choice; and thus was fulfilled the second part of the 
curse of Vivien of the Glade. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BURTONS. 

"A merry heart goes all the way," 

As Shakespeare once was pleased to say. 

"It strikes me, Nancy," remarked Anthony Burton, 
looking critically at his cousin, ''that Laurence Baxendale 
is inclined to admire you. I wonder at the fact, I con- 
fess; but my eagle eye cannot help perceiving it." 

"I doubt if he has the sense," replied Nancy; "but it 
would do him all the good in the world." 

Anthony tilted his straw hat still farther over his eyes. 
"Your lack of humility, my dear child, is only equalled 
by your lack of justification to be anything else but 
humble. What there is in you to induce any man, not 
bound to you by the ties of relationship, to think about 
you twice, I fail to imagine; but the fact remains that our 
friend Baxendale does think about you twice; and facts 
hav^ to be reckoned with." 

"Twice? — and the rest," said Nancy laconically. 

"Now, if he thought twice about Nora, I should find 
more excuse for him," continued Anthony, turning his atten- 
tion to his younger cousin; "Nora — though far from being 
all that I could wish — has certain claims to good looks." 

"Thank-yqu," responded Nora. 

Nancy's good humour remained unruffled. "Yes; 
there is no doubt that Nora is much better looking than 
I am. Pve discovered that it is a universal law of nature 
that of two sisters the second is always lYi^ "beXVet Vid^x^^ 
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and the taller, from the days of Leah and Rachel down- 
wards. If there are any brains going about, the elder 
sister generally fixes upon them; but as there are no 
brains going about in our family, this doesn't aflfect us." 

"Speak for yourself, my dear," demurred Anthony; 
"Nora and I are simply bursting with brain power. But 
we do not despise you for your inferiority in this respect; 
we merely pity." 

But Nancy was not attending. "I'm very glad you've 
noticed that Mr. Baxendale is rather taken with me, for 
I'd got an idea that way myself; and it is a comfort to 
find it confirmed even by such an idiot as you, Tony." 

"Allow me to tender you a hearty vote of thanks for 
the kind — the too kind — terms in which you are pleased 
to refer to my intellectual endowments," murmured Anthony- 

"But he tries dreadfully hard not to admire me — 
that's the best of the joke. It entertains me most 
enormously to see him struggling to defend himself against 
my charms." 

"I know exactly what you mean, Nan" cried Nora; 
"when you say anything funny he tries all he knows not 
to laugh, but to be properly shocked." 

"Yes; doesn't he? And that makes me try to be all 
the funnier. And it is a pity it takes him like that; for 
he really has a very nice sense of humoiu: if he'd give it 
its head, and not curb it with proprieties." 

"Still, I don't see why he shouldn't admire you if he 
wants," Anthony continued; "as I remarked before I should 
never want to admire you myself; but if I did feel any 
inclination in that extraordinary direction, I should have 
no conscientious scruples against indulging it to the full." 

"I once knew a man," said Nancy, "who divided the 
S^/'S be made love to into those he made love to on 
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'Sundays and those he made love to on week-days; and 
he said nothing would induce him to make love to me on 
a Sunday — ^his mother wouldn't like it — though he'd 
devote the six other days entirely to the pursuit with 
pleasure." 

"Then. I shouldn't have let him," interrupted Nora; 
"Pd have been made love to by him on Sundays or not 
at all. I wouldn't let a man pick and choose his times 
and seasons in that rude way." 

**I didn't; and the result was he didn't do it at all." 

"I expect that is generally the result when you are 
concerned," sighed Tony. 

Nancy laughed. "Is it? That's all you know about it." 

"But why doesn't Baxendale want to admire you? 
That's what I can't see." 

"I suppose because he couldn't afford to marry," re- 
plied Nora wisely, "unless he married a much richer girl 
than one of us." 

"Oh! I don't think it's that," objected Nancy. "Mr. 
Baxendale is just the sort of man to marry the most 
unsuitable woman he could find. You see he is high- 
principled and honourable and conscientious; and honour- 
able, conscientious people always have scruples against 
knowing the right men or marrying the right women." 

"Then what is his objection to you?" persisted Tony. 
"If you aren't rich enough, arent you poor enough?" 

"I don't believe it is money at all; money would 
never enter into the counsels of such a man as Laurence 
Baxendale. He thinks I'm common; that's where the shoe 
pinches." 

"Confound his dieek! Where does the commonness 
come in, I should like to know?" 

"Ohi he thinks it is very low not to \v^\^ %\xcJ{^^'i.\^s^ 
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England with William the Conqueror, and sat still here 
ever since. He is the sort of man who expects you to be 
always taking your ancestors about with you, and getting 
them to give you letters of introduction. He never moves 
without taking a lot of ancestors about with him, just as 
some people never move without taking a lot of servants.'' 

"I know the sort." 

''I thought he'd have had a fit the other day when I 
said that somehow we'd mislaid our great-great-grand- 
father; and though we'd searched for him dihgently in 
the rag-bag and the wastepaper- basket, we couldn't lay 
our hands on him anywhere. He didn't in the least see 
that it was funny." 

Nora shook her pretty head. "How tiresome of him! 
I can't bear people who don't see when things are 
funny." 

"Well, he generally does see when things are funny — 
that is one of his principal charms in my eyes; but he 
regards family and birth and blood and all that sort of 
thing as far too sacred to be trifled with or lightly spoken 
of. I'm thankful that I belong to a new family that has 
no curse, but gas and water laid on." 

"There is good reason for your Te Deum," agreed 
Anthony. 

"Now Mr. Baxendale has a curse and everything else 
that is correct and uncomfortable and aristocratic; and he 
thinks it dreadfully plebeian of us to be makmg iron. In 
fact he is one of the people who think it is dreadfully 
vulgar to make anything but mistakes; and of those they 
make plenty." 

"Oh! I've heard a good deal about him from Faith 

Pairfax/' said Nora. "Mr. Baxendale is tremendously 

clever, and went to Oxford with a sort of scholarship 
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which ihey call^ a post-office order of Mertooi, or some- 
thing like tliat" 

"I believe that Faith Fairfax is in love with him," 
Nancy reniarked. 

Thie other two looked up with interest 

''What makes you thmk that?" asked Nora* 

''Because she alwa3rs knows where he is, and always 
pretends that she doesn't" 

"N6w F^th would be a stiitable match for our 
&iend," Tday ronark^d; "she'd have prc^ierty enough to 
set Baxendale Hall on its legs again; and propriety enough 
not to knock Laurence off hk." 

Nancy nodded. "I know, that; and that would be 
just the reason why he would never fall in love with her. 
Trust him for invariably going agamst his own interests 
when he has the chance." 

"I think it would be rather dull to be in love with 
Mr. Baxendale/' said Nora; ''it would be Hke going to an 
oratorio eveiy day of one's life, or having board and 
lodging in a cathedral." 

"What rubbish!" Nancy exclaimed. "Besides, ora- 
tories and cathedrals are very nice in their way." 

"Of course they are, Nancy dear; I only said it would 
be rather dull to be married to (Hie." 

"Well, I don't agree with you. Mr. Baxendale is an 
ideal sort of person, with high aims and sound principles 
and everything else in suite. And though it would be 
horrid to have ideal people for one's relations, I think 
they are the most satisfactory sort to fall in love with." 

Nora looked doubtful. "But why?" 

"Well, you see," explained Nancy, "falling in love is an 
ideal sort of thing; and if you fell in love with a person^ 
and then found.be was sordid and commotip\9dc:ft)*\\.^^Ni^ 
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be like seemg aii angel and then finding die angelic robes 
were made of cheap calico. Now Mr. Baxendale is tire« 
SQme and trying and absurdly fastidious; but he would 
always be more or less ideal. I don't mean he is ideal 
in the sense of being faultless-^but that he is ideal in the 
sense of always seeing the right course and, as far as in 
him lies^ of following if 

"Faith is ideal too," said Nora softly. 

"Faith is an angel," Nancy agreed emphatically. 

"And not an angel in cheap calico either/' added her 
cousin. 

"No; Faith is just perfect," Nancy continued; *'but all 
the same it would do Mr. Baxendale far more good to 
fall in Ipve with me than with her.'* 

"I should have thought ideal pec^le ought to fall in 
love with ideal people," suggested Tony, "on the approved 
princi]^ of 'a hair of the dog that bit you;' and in that 
case Baxendale and Miss Fairfax seem made to order for 
each other. It would be a match, not oi^y striking on 
the box, but striking from every possible point of view." 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. "'A hair of the dog 
that bit you' is supposed to be. curative, you silly; and 
love is the one disease that is the worse for being cured. 
I think that Laurence and Faith would cure each other 
of perfection by their own perfectness; and then where 
would they be, stupid?" 

"Goodness — or badness — only knows!'* 

"Now it is an education fbr anycme to fall in love with 
one of us Burtons," Nancy went on; "I've often noticed it." 

"So have I," her cousin agreed; "and that has led me 
to make the educational process as ea^ and pleasant as 
possible to such young ladies as appeared to me worthy 
of the training and likely to do it justice/' 
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"You see we are SO healthy-minded that we cure any 
tendency to morbidness at once; and we are so natural 
that afTectation cannot exist within our borders. Then we 
are funny; and, as a rule, the curse of love is seriousness. 
Love as a tragedy is a bore; but love as a comedy is a 
delight to the actors, and is worth ten-and-six a stall to 
the audience. Now no one could regard a love-affair with 
one of us in the light of a tragedy, could they?" 

"They certainly could not," replied Anthony; "unless, 
of course, we accepted them." 

"Still I'm not sure that this is altogether a virtue," 
NcHia remarked sadly. "I believe people eiyoy a love- 
affair more if they can cry over it; and we never 
can." 

"That's the worst of us," said Nancy with a sigh; 
"we spoil half the fun of life by laughing at it. If we 
could only cry over things, and not see that they are 
funny, we should enjoy them a million times more. I'm 
sure we should. It spoils a love-affair to see the funny 
side of it; and yet I always do," 

"Mr. Baxendale wouldn't see the funny side of a love- 
affair," said Nora. 

"Oh! yes, he would — ^that's just the sort of thing he 
would see the joke of. It is only solemn things — such as 
truth and honour and the Church and the Baxendales — 
that he takes so seriously. As a matter of fact, I believe 
he is too superior a person to fall in love at all; he would 
think it tn/ra dig, for a Baxendale to love an ordinary 
woman; and that is why it would do him such a world of 
good to fall in love with me. It is extremely good for 
people to be obliged to do what they consider $n/ra dig,; 
it knocks the n(msense out of them." 

"It seems to me/' remarked AntJaoixy, "VJc^^^X^'^^V^ 
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a good deal of nonsense to be knocked <Sut of Mr. 
Laurence Baxendale; and that our beloved Nancy would 
enjoy the job." 

"I really believe I should," agreed Nancy. 

"The worst of Mr. Baxendale is that he is so frighten- 
ing," said Nora; "he says such sarcastic things." 

"Oh! Vm not frightened of him," replied her sister 
airily. (But she was.) 

"I always feel he is despising us and making fun of 
us," Nora went on; "he has such a dreadfully sneering 
way with him." 

"I don't care whether he sneers or not," Nancy 
persisted. 

"But I thought you were under the impression that 
he admired you," suggested her cousin. 

"So he does; but he doesn't approve of me; that's all 
the difference." 

"I wonder if he ever laughs at his mother," remarked 
Nora; "she is so deUciously vague that it must indeed be 
a privation to be prevented by the Fifth Commandment 
from thoroughly enjoying her." 

Nancy shook her head. "No, I feel sure he doesn't 
Mr. Baxendale is the sort of man that the Command- 
ments would have great weight with. And, by the way, 
here he comes in the flesh round the comer of the ter- 
race, so I can begin the knocking-out process at once." 
And the three young Burtons hoisted themselves up out 
of the garden chairs in which they were lounging, and 
went to meet a slight, fair, aristocratic-looking man who 
was being piloted by a footman across the lawn. 

It was a summer's afternoon, and Anthony and his 

cousins were sitting in the garden of Wayside, the Bur- 

^oas' house, about three miles from the manufacturing 
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town of Silverhampton. Mr. Burton, the girls* father, was 
an iron-master, as his father had been before him; and 
he and Anthony drove every day to the Works in the 
dark valley on the other side of that ridge which divides, 
as by a straight line, the Black Country of the Midlands 
from the woods and hills and meadowlands of West Mer- 
shire. 

Mr. Burton had married a Miss Farringdon — a distant 
cousin of the Farringdons of Sedgehill — and they were 
blessed with two sons and two daughters: Nancy who had 
wit and Nora who had beauty, respectively aged twenty- 
two and eighteen; and two small boys — Arthur and Am- 
brose — ^who were enjoying life and neglecting their educa- 
tion at a preparatory school. 

Anthony, the only child of Mr. Burton's late brother, 
had inherited his father's share in the Works, and was 
now his uncle's sole partner. His mother died when he 
was bom; and since the death of his father, when Anthony 
was only ten years old, the latter had made Wayside his 
home, and had been treated by Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
exactly as if he were a son of their own. To Nancy and 
Nora he had always been as the kindest of brothers; and, 
although he teased them in brotherly fashion, he was — 
also in brotherly fashion — ready to fight their battles to 
the death, and to knock down any other man who should 
ever venture to tease them as he did. 

The Burtons were a light-hearted race who had never 
known either great riches or uncomfortable poverty, and 
so were innocent alike of the responsibilities of the one 
and the anxieties of the other. They had never been 
rich enough to be economical, nor poor enough to be 
extravagant; so they took life easily, and extracted pleasure 
from the most unpromising sources; and — as *\^ \)tkft ?30L'^cs«!k 
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in this too smrowful world — were popular in proportioil 
to their cheerfulness. Mankind, as at present constituted, 
dearly loves the people who make it laugh. 

Wayside, the local habitation of the Burtons, was a 
red -brick house on the highroad leading from Silver- 
hampton to Salopshire and thence to the western sea. It 
was approached from the road by a long, solemn drive, 
bordered by specimen shrubs, whidi Nancy said had a 
depressing appearance, because evergreens always gave 
her the blues; but the house itself was cheerful and com- 
fortable enough; and the garden at the back faded away 
into fields, which in their turn ended in same of the pret- 
tiest lanes in England. As a child Nancy thought that 
these lanes led straight into fairyland; as a woman she 
knew that they did; but this fuller knowledge only came 
afler she had trodden those green and mysterious wa}^ 
in company with the man of her chcHce — and sundry 
others. There was nothing narrow or exclusive about 
Nancy: her power of making friends was only equalled 
by her capacity of turning these friends into lovers oa the 
slightest provocation; and if the friends declined to be 
thus transformed, no bitterness was excited in Nancy's 
breast, as it might have been in the breast of a more 
sentimental and serious-minded young woman. Every* 
thing was fish that came to her net; and if it was not 
fish it was fowl or good red herring, which did quite as 
well as far as she was concerned. If men fell in love 
with her, she enjoyed their love; if they were <mly friends 
with her, she enjoyed their friendship; and sshe regarded 
either as the best joke in the world for the time being. 
Nora to a great extent moulded herself upon Nancy; for 
if Nora was the beauty, Nancy had tlie stronger per*- 
soaality. 
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Nora Burton really was extremely pretty, with dark 
brown hair, large blue eyes, and a bright pink colour; 
she was tall and slender, and carried herself like a queen. 
Nancy alwa]rs described herself — and mih much truth — 
as "a Colonial edition of Nora;" she was shorter and 
paler, with darker hair; and her eyes were smaller than 
her sister's, though quite as blue. The boys were more 
like Nora^ — a merry, good-looking little couple. All the 
Burtons were endowed with a very saving faith in them* 
selves and a very sincere admiration for each other, and 
— ^which is the secret of ail true family (and conjugal) 
happiness — they appreciated and applauded one another's 
jokes to the full. Even the love which beareth and be- 
heveth all things staggers now and then when its attempts 
at wit are greeted with the stony stare of the unamused; 
but the Burtons knew better than to put their family af- 
fection to so severe a test 

Nancy crossed the lawn to greet Laurence Baxendale; 
and then devoted herself to charming her guest to the 
utmost extent of her power — as was her invariable custom 
whether the guest happened to be male or female. 

"Come and sit down," she said; "I have told Frederick 
to bring out tea and mother at once, as I feel sure you 
must be dying for one or the other." 

Mr. Baxendale bowed. "Thank -you, Miss Burton. 
Naturally both will be welcome; but it would be invidious 
— ^wouldn't it? — to point out which will be the more so." 

"We have just been talking about you," Nancy ob- 
served, as the four young people seated themselves. 

Laurence winced; he was one of the few people who 
dislike being talked about But this of course was inex- 
plicable to Nancy, who would rajthct \i^N^ \iwxv ^n^'sr^ 
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than not mentioned at all. "Indeed! what have you found 
to say about me?" he asked. 

"We have agreed that you are rather like a cathedral 
or an oratorio; and that we are decidedly frightened of 
you." 

"I should not have thought that you would be frightened 
of me," replied Laurence, who was frightened out of his 
wits at Miss Burton, and the terrible doubt as to what 
she might choose to say next — for whatever she chose, 
that would she say. "I am a most harmless creature." 

"Oh! yes, you're harmless enough; but you are dread- 
fully truthful and upright; and that is what makes you so 
cathedrally." 

"I never feel like a cathedral," Mr. Baxendale pro- 
tested. 

"And you don't look like one. Elephants always look 
like walking cathedrals, don't you think? — when you see 
them strolling about at the Zoo; just as if they were built 
of grey stone, which had been exposed to the elements 
for centuries." 

"I can't say. Miss Burton; I don't know that I have 
ever seen a walking cathedral." 

"But you've seen a circulating library; and that's 
something of the same sort. But, as I was saying, you 
don't look hke a cathedral — you only shed a gentle and 
cathedrally sort of influence; and that is because you are 
so truthful and upright." 

"It is generally supposed to be the best policy, isn't 
it? So at least I have always been told." 

"Then you have been brought up on proverbs," said 
Nora, joining in the conversation; "and they are invariably 
misleading." 

''Of coursQ they are," added Nancy; "if you let your- 
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self be guided by proverbs you will believe that the better 
you behave the better-looking you will become; which — 
as Euclid wisely remarked — ^is absurd." 

"Then aren't you truthful and upright?" asked Lau- 
rence, endeavouring to divert the conversation from him- 
self and his moral excellencies. 

Nancy laughed. "Not we! We never tell the truth 
unless we are convinced that it is funmer than fiction; 
and we always take what doesn't belong to us if we 
happen to fancy it." 

"From hearts down to postage-stamps," added Anthony 
under his breath. 

"But none of us has ever stolen on a large scale ex- 
cept mother," Nancy went on. "Did you ever hear the 
tale of mother in the boot-shop, Mr. Baxendaie?" 

"No; please tell it me." 

"Well, one day at the seaside I went with mother to 
buy a new pair of boots. She tried on several pairs in 
the orthodox fashion, and finally settled upon a pair that 
were faintly less uncomfortable than the others; where- 
upon we left the shop. All the way home we saw people 
looking at us and giggling; and, though we feel we are 
worthy of all notice, we see nothing in our appearance to 
excite mirth. Therefore we wondered." 

"Naturally," said Laurence. 

"At last one woman, braver than the rest, stopped us, 
and said to mother, between paroxysms of laughter, *Are 
you aware, madam, that you have a bunch of baby's 
shoes hanging behind you?' It turned out — would you 
believe it? — that when mother sat down to be tried on, 
a bunch of children's shoes had caught on the fringe of 
her mantle; and she had walked with them dangling be^ 
hind her ^ up the street You knqw Xlbe «ii\.v ^3^*^'^- 
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Straps in every conceivable shade of leather. Of course 
we nearly died of laughing; and that is the only time 
any one of us has ever been actually convicted of shop- 
lifting. But here is the thief herself." 

Tea and Mrs. Burton arrived simultaneously; and the 
former was dispensed by Nancy with much enUvening 
conversation, wherein the others joined, and which Mr. 
Baxendale — in spite of his efforts to the contrary — enjoyed 
to the full. And when a man has to make an effort not 
to enjoy the conversation of one particular woman, things 
are pretty bad with him. 

At last he rose. "I wonder what o'clodc it is. I 
seem to be staying an unconscionable time, like Charles 
the Second; but to me it has appeared short, as I dare- 
say it did to him." 

Nancy looked at her watch-bracelet "I am not a 
very good guide as to time, because my watch is always 
either ten minutes too slow or three-quarters of an hour 
too fast, and you never can be quite sure which." 

"There must be something wrong with its internal 
arrangements," said Mrs. Burton with her pleasant laugh; 
''which perhaps accounts for your always being late for 
everything, Nancy dear." 

"Maybe; anyway I must admit that punctuality is the 
one virtue which I don't happen to possess." 

"Can I do anything towards the watch's recovery?" 
asked Laurence, holding out his hand for the pretty toy. 

"No, thank-you. When it is worse than usual I just 
give it a stir-up inside with a hairpin." 

Laurence smiled. "That's a bit drastic, isn't it?" 

"But it always does it good. For at least a week 

after the hairpin treatment it never loses more than five 

minutes in the day, or gains more than thirty; but after 
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that it drops back into its old evil ways again, just as we 
all do the next week but one after a really stirring 
sermon." 

''I am afraid sermons never stir me up at all, what- 
ever hairpins niight do," said Laurence. 

"Oh! but they stir up Nancy," cried Nora: "sermons 
I mean of course— not hairpins. 

Nancy nodded. "I should just think they do. They 
give me thrills all down my bade, and make me really an 
exquisite chars^cter for about four days. Once for a week 
after Mr. Arbuthnot had preached about unselfishness, I 
went for a walk with Nora every day; and another time, 
after he'd preached against vanity and love of dress, I 
let Tony go for a whole afternoon with his tie wriggling up 
over the back of his collar, and never told him of it" 

"And I was not behind you in virtuous behaviour," 
added Anthony; "that very same sermon led me to leave 
a smut, which had settled upon our dear Nancy's in- 
effective nose, unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung for at 
least four good hours by Shrewsbury clock. And it was 
on a day when she was particularly fancying herself, too." 

Nan<^ tossed her head. "What a goose you are, 
Tony! AH the same I wonder how you could resist the 
pleasure of finding fault with me when there was any 
just ground for such fault-finding." 

"I admit it was difficult, my dear yoimg cousin; 
a less self-denying man could not have withstood the 
temptation. There are some things which are absolutely 
necessary to a man's wellbeing and peace of mind, and 
one of them is pointing out the faults of his female re« 
lations." 

"Another is pointing out, in a photograph of any place 

Fuel of Fire, \ 
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which he has visited, the hotel where he happened to 
stay," said Nancy; "no normal human being-^either man 
or woman — can help doing that." 

"And if we can put a cross opposite our own par- 
ticular bedroom window, delight reaches the point of 
ecstasy," added Laurence. 

Anthony gazed at Nancy in mock admiration. "My 
dear young friend, you are too clever by half; if you get 
much sharper you'll cut yourself." 

"Well, I haven't yet, anyhow; though I've often been 
tempted to cut you." 

"There you are at it again," sighed Anthony. "When 
shall I persuade you to be good, sweet maid, and let who 
will be clever? It would be such a pleasant change if 
you would! And, besides, you'll never get a husband if 
you go on scintillating like this; men don't want a blaze 
of fireworks on their own hearthstones." 

"They'll want me tight enough, whether I hearthstone 
or whether I firework/' retorted Nancy, who never could' 
resist squabbling with Tony when she had the chance. 

. "In that case," replied her cousin, "they'll soon find 
out their mistake — at least the fortunate (or rather the 
unfortunate) one whom you select will. The beauteous 
firework, so fiercely sought, will become an intolerable 
nuisance by being confined to its domestic hearthstone. 
I'm sure I pity the poor fellow, whoever he may be. When 
I meet him 1 shall hug my single-blessedness, feeling how^ 
far my high failure overleaps the bounds of his low suc- 
cess." 

Mr. Baxendale turned to Nancy. "Do you know, I 
think your cousin is rather wasting his sympathy?" 

"No, I'm not," persisted Anthony. "You don't know 
Jier as well as I do.'' 
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"Which is my misfortune rather than my fault." 

"That may be; but it is a most fortunate misfortune 
for you. She'll make a strict wife, won't she, Nora?" 

"Not she," replied the younger Miss Burton. "Of 
course she'll expect tjie man to do things her way instead 
of his own, but that will only be good for him." 

"And though. I shall expect the man to do things my 
way instead of his own, I shall never expect him to say, 
or even to think, that it is a better way than his ewn; 
that's where lots of women make such a mistake." 

"Wise Nancy!" exclaimed Mrs. Burton. 

"Well, all the same I return to my point," said An- 
thony, "and that is that Nancy is becoming too clever to 
get a husband at all" 

Nancy merely made a face at him, without taking the 
trouble to reply. 

"You silly children!" said Mrs. Burton rising from her 
chair, and shaking Laurence's outstretched hand. "Well, 
if you must go, good-bye, Mr. Baxendale. I am afraid 
you will imagine that I have a most frivolous family." 

: "I sha'n't think any th^ worse of them on that score," 
Laurence politely expostulated. 

But he did — in those days before Nancy had taught 
him how wise it is to be silly sometimes, and how dull it 
is (when once one has been silly) to become wise again. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
BAXENDAU: HALL. 

Upon a hill the old house stood* 
Commanding stream and field and wood. 

Ba^ndale Hall, which was built ibr the third time 
— having been twice destroyed by fire — in the reign of 
James the Second, was a fine, square house of red brick, 
with stone facings.* It stood in the centre of an undulat- 
ing park, on the borders of Mershire and Salopshirib, about 
a mile from a small hamlet known as The Ways; and the 
house was situated upon 6Uch aH eminence that its cellars 
were on a line with the tower of Silverhampton Church. 
Thus Silverhampton Church and Baxendale Hall looked 
at each other, from their respective hills, across a fruitful 
and wdl-populated valley — a pleasant land of meadows 
and orchards and comfortable houses^ made happy by the 
money that was coined in the murky coal-fields on the 
other side of the town. 

The Baxendales were one of the oldest families in 
Mershire, and they had lived at Baxendale Hall ever since 
Doomsday Book was compiled, and probably before that 
But of late years their prosperity had dwindled, as is the 
way of all prosperity which has its being solely in land; 
and when the late Mr. Baxendale died of a broken heart, 
owing to the pecuniary difficulties which beset him, it was 
found that the rents of the estate were so reduced, and 
the mortgages upon it so heavy, that his son came into 
an income of a very few hundreds a year; and those few 
hundreds were made still fewer by the enormous fire in- 
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$iirance which all the owners of Baxendale were bound to 
pay, in consideration of the family curse which foretold 
that Baxendale Hall should once more — for the third 
time — "be made fuel of fire." 

The late Mr. Baxendale had married for love and not 
for money — a peculiarity of his race— the Lady Alicia 
Moate, daughter of the Earl of Portcullis; and by her had 
one child, a son, Laur^ce. Her lady&tiip possessed as 
Uttle wit as money, but she had beauty in excess; and for 
her beauty Alwyn Baxendale loved, wooed and married 
her, and lived beyond his income; and finally died broken- 
hearted because that income was insufficient to supply her 
somewhat exorbitant daily needs. 

The Ways was probably so called because five ways 
met there: one went eastward past the Burtons' house, 
and through the pretty village of Tetleigh, straight to 
Silverhampton; another took the opposite direction, and 
led the traveller, by the hills of Salopshire and Wales, to 
the coast of the western sea; a third went northward down 
a shady lane, past Ways Hall, the home of the Fairfax 
family, to Codswell — a picturesque village whose cobble- 
paved street climbed bravely up a church-crowned hill, 
which stood as high as Baxendale or Silverhampton; a 
fourth lay through the well-wooded glades of Baxendale 
Park, and finally, by slow ascents, reached the Hall itself; 
and the fifth went due south into a green maze of lanes, 
which wandered on and pn until they finally lost them- 
selves in fairyland — as English lanes have a habit of doing, 
if only they are taken in the right way. 

Tiiere are few things more, beautiful than a Mershire 
lane, It is beautifiil in the winter, when the elm-trees 
that overshadow it are transformed into coral-i^^ \y} NJbr. 
fWgic touch of the hoar-frost; it is beau\ii>3\m>iafc^'cv\v%^ 
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when its hedges are white with May-blossom, and its 
ditches fringed with the lace-like hemlock; and it is 
beautiful in the autumn, when the climbing bramble 
adorns it on either side with crimson and gold; but it is 
most beautiful of all on a summer's evening, when the 
low-lying shafts of light touch the bents and the feathery 
grasses, and turn the pathway into a golden pavement 
encircled by a veritable rainbow of emerald, until the 
traveller feels that he is treading a ladder worthy of the 
feet of angels, leading him^ — as the beauty of nature is 
meant to lead men — straight from earth to heaven. 

The spot where these five ways met was marked by 
a group of fine old elm-trees, growing upon a grassy 
mound; and round about it were clustered a farm or two 
and sundry cottages, a picturesque post-ofiice and a black- 
smith's forge. It was a pretty hamlet in the typical Eng- 
lish style; and its quaint little inn. The Crown, slumbered 
in a cosy bed of blossom, with a coverlet of climbing roses. 

Ways Hall was a long, low, white house, clothed with 
Virginia creeper, which made it as a green bower in 
summer, while in autumn it appeared as a house which 
.was enveloped by crimson flames, and yet not consumed. 
It was set in the centre of velvet lawns which — like the 
famous lawns of Oxford — had been rolled for five 
hundred years, and which sloped down to a large sheet 
of water inhabited — and defended to the best of their 
ability — by a family of swansi The banks of this lake 
were covered every spring with daffodils and periwinkles, 
which looked at their reflection in the water and danced 
with pleasure at the sight. At least the daffodils did; the 
periwinkles only nodded and said to themselves, "What 
pretty blue eyes we have!*' 

Z&^ Fairfaxes of The Ways were aji aiiciexvt family, 
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which had dwmdled down to two — namely, Mrs. Fairfax 
and her daughter Faith. Mrs. Fairfax was one of those 
rare womoa, replete with charm, whom age cannot wither 
and whose infinite variety custom cannot stale; and Faith 
was the raw material out of which saints and angels are 
manufactured. She had soft fair hair, and a Madonna- 
like face; and in her eyes was that look which dwells in 
the eyes of all those chosen ones who see beyond this 
present world. Unselfish was an adjective not applicable 
to Faith Fairfax; selfless was the only description avail- 
able for her. Had she Hved in earlier times Faith would 
inevitably have taken the veil, for she was one of the 
women who have a special vocation for religion, and seem 
made for the cloister rather than the hearth. As it was, 
she devoted herself to her mother and the poor; and the 
human side of her — as far as anything about Faith Fair- 
fax was purely human — fell in love with Laurence Baxen- 
dale, and loved him in the ideal, worshipping way in 
which only such nun-like women can love. The high- 
minded, inflexible part of his character, which stirred up 
opposition in Nancy Burton, fitted exactly into Faith's 
more saintly nature; and, while Nancy was slightly de- 
fiant and greatly afraid. Faith was humbly adoring. 

As a boy, whenever an3^ing went wrong, Laurence 
turned to Faith to set i( right again; as a man, he pursued 
very much the same course. She was a year or two older 
than he, and filled in his life the place which his mother had 
left empty; for motherliness was the last attribute which, 
could be laid to the charge of pretty, foolish Lady Alicia. 

It is strange how, in the give and take of life, men 
take from the angelic and give to the purely human women 
with whom they are brought into contact. They make 
demands — excessive demands — ^upon t5a.e ^^XAew:& lasA. 
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forbearance and unselfishness of the women who love 
them; but it is the women who make excessive demands 
upon them that they love the best. Women who behave 
well rather than wisely take credit to themselves for carry- 
ing their own cloaks, and climbing over their own stiles, 
and generally saving trouble for the men who are tread- 
ing life's paths by their side. Foolish creatures! The 
men want to carry their cloaks and help them over the 
stiles, if only they will let them. Which shows that the pro- 
verbial selfishness of man is as effete and worn out a bogey 
as the dodo or the sea-serpent or religious disability. 

But to return to Baxendale Hall, with which — rather 
than with The Ways — this story has to do. The most 
interesting feature of the house was a large library, filled 
with all manner of rare old books and fine pictures, and 
containing many priceless manuscripts and valuable prints. 
It occupied the whole length of the firont of the house 
upon the first floor, and was exactly over the great en- 
trance-hall. Behind it, and over the reception rooms, 
was the suite of rooms always occupied by the master 
and mistress of the house; and next to these the nur- 
series and schoolroom, where generd^tions of little Baxen- 
dales had played their games and learned their lessons. 
The guest-chambers were in one wing of the house, over 
the justice-room and the munimeiit-room, and the rooms 
where the men smoked, played billiards and managed 
the estate; the opposite wing was devoted to the kitchens 
and offices, and over them were the servants' apartments. 
The front of the Hall looked east, to where the old 
churches of Silverhampton and Sedgehill stood as land- 
marks to the surrounding country; and the gardens at the 
back borrowed much of their glory from the sun which 
set behind the distant Welsh hills. 
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**t wish, mother, if it wouldn't bother you, that you - 
would see rather more of the Burton girls," Laurence 
Baxendale said to Lady Alicia, the day after he had been 
to tea at Wayside. "I know they aren't exactly your 
style; but I shqpld be extremely glad if you would be 
kind to them, as they are always very kind to me, and I 
enjoy going there imftiensely." 

"Certainly, dear Laurence, certainly. Mrs. Burton 
called on me and I have returned the call, but there is 
no real friendship in conventionalities such as these; and 
real friendship is so beautiful between neighbomrs, I think 
— so very beautiful; and makes everyday life such a 
touching and exquisite thing." 

"Yes; it is a good thing to be on friendly terms with 
the people about you." 

"As you say, dear Laurence, they are not exactly my 
style or in our set; their father makes iron, and I think it 
is beautiful to make iron — it must teach men to be so 
great and strong. And then it is so sweet and Christian, 
I always think, to show kindness to persons not quite in 
one's own rank of society; because I daresay one can do 
one's duty in an ironworks as well as on a landed pro- 
perty. In fact one can do one's duty in almost any rank 
of life; that is such a comforting thought, because it is 
always so nice for everybody to do their duty if they can. 
There is something very soothing in doing one's duty, 
don't you think?" 

"Soothing isn't exactly the word I should have used," 
said Laurence dryly. 

"And then the Burton girls are so charming, too — 
such sweet, simple, unsophisticated creatures!" 

Lady Alicia had an amiable habit of praising all th& 
people with whom she was brought into C0ii\a.cX\ XwX ^^ 
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slightly took the edge off her own commendation by in- 
variably praising them for the qualities which they did 
not happen to possess. 

The next afternoon she walked up to Wayside, and 
found the girls and their mother at home. 

"I am so glad you are in, dear Mrs. Burton," she 
began in her usual gushing manner; ''it always seems so 
insincere and hollow to call upon people when they are 
not at home; and insincerity and hollowness are such ter- 
rible things, don't you think? — such very tenrible things." 

"They are certainly not lovable qualitiies," agreed Mrs. 
Burton; and Nancy winked at Nora behind Lady Alicia's 
elegant back. 

"I want to see more of you and your dear girls. I 
was only saying to my son yesterday how beautiful it is 
to be neighbourly with the people who live near one — so 
sweet and Christian — even if they don't happen to be the 
sort of people one would choose." 

"It is very kind of you to say so, Lady Alicia," re- 
plied Mrs. Burton, manfully repressing her natural desire 
to smile. 

"And what are your dear girls' Christian names? I 
am always so much interested in people's Christian names 
and the months in which their birthdays are. I think 
one can learn so much from these, don't you? They are 
so interesting and suggestive, and. often such a key to 
character." 

"Do you mean to the characters of the people them- 
selves, or of their godfathers and godmothers?" asked 
Nancy with omipous demureness. 

"Oh! dear child, of the people themselves, of course; 

how could it be a key to the character of their god- 

fathers suid fi-odmothers, when we never know who their 
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godfathers and godmothers are? They are not given in 
the Peerage, you know; though I am not at all sure that 
they ought not to be. It would be rather nice and 
orthodox if they were, don*t you think?" 

"It would be father interesting," said Nanqr, "as show- 
ing from whom they expected to inherit fortunes." ^ 

"And there is so much in names. I always think it 
was such a mistake of dear Shakespeare to say that a 
rose would smell as sweet if you called it something else; 
it couldn't, you know. And what are your dear girls^ 
names, Mrs. Burton?" 

"Nancy and Nora." 

"Oh, how sweet! How very sweet, for them both 
to begin with the same letter! I always think there is 
so much S3anpathy between people whose names begin 
with the same letter. It was such a comfort to me that 
my dear husband's name began with A, like mine. Do 
* you know, I don't thijik I could ever have loved a man 
whose Christian name began with B? He would have 
seemed so far off; almost as if he were living in another 
planet I remember once meeting a man and his wife 
who were called Francis and Frances. I thought it so 
very touching and beautiful" 

"It will be rather a bore if Nancy and I have to 
marry men whose names begin with N," said Nora; 
"because there arfe so few nice men's names beginning 
with N." 

"And it would be horrid to mtoy men who weren't 
nice,'' added Nancy. 

Lady Alicia took it all in solemn earnest. "Oh! dear 
children, there is Nathaniel — not exactly a pretty name, 
but so Biblical and suggestive. I think it mu^ b^ \css^^ 
to have a Bible name, espeoJally on SvLtidacj^-, *^ tsxxysX. 
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make one feel in such perfect harmony wilih the 
day." 

"But we can't both m^ury men who are called Na^ 
thaniel," persisted Nancy; **it would be so very confusing^ 
and we should get them all mixed up." 

"So you would, my dear; but I feel sure there are 
other nice names beginning with N if only one coUld re- 
call them." 

"But you didn't call your son by a name beginning 
with A," suggested Nora, 

"Ah! no. Dear Laurence was called after an ancestor 
of his who did something very heroic and touching; I 
forget exactly what it was. And I think it is so en- 
nobling to call one's children by names which remind 
one of heroic deeds, don't you? It seems to elevate the 
tone of everyday life by beadtiful memories; and there is 
nothing more refining, I find, than beautiful memories. 
Ah! what a priceless gift memory is! What should we ' 
do without it, I wonder?" 

The giris thought that Lady Alicia ought to know; but 
they did not say so. 

Her ladyship ambled on as usual, without giving any- 
one else a chance to speak. "I do hope, dear Mrs. 
Burton j that your girls are cultured. I think it is so 
sweet for young people to be cultured, and to read nice 
poetry. I remember when I was a girl I used to read 
all the poetry I could lay my hands on, except Lord 
Byron's Don QuixeU; dear papa never would allow that" 

"Ah! we have not been allowed to read it either," 
remarked Nancy. 

"Haven't you? How very interesting! I think it is 

so very beautiful when parents overlook their children's 

reading; it seems to bring th^ ¥^t]lix Coxuxcvaadment into 
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^eryda^ life. And it is so sweet and Qiristian to keep 
the Commandments when one can. I think one should 
always try to do so fcM: the sake of setting the servants a 
good example, if not for one's own." 

^I think it is nice for parents to take an interest in 
everything that their children do," said Mrs. Burton. 

"It is indeed, dear Mrs. Burton. And I do hope 
your young people are fond of culture. I am devoted to 
reading myself; but unfortunately the minute I begin to 
read my thoughts begin to wander, so unfortunately I ami 
unable to indulge my literary tastes as I should wish. It 
is a great deprivation!" 

"But you have the pleasure of your own thoujghts," 
suggested Nora; "and that is far greater. Fd much 
rather think my own thoughts than read other people's." 

Lady Alicia sighed. "Ah! my dear, that is because 
you are not literary; if you had my temperament you 
would live upon books. I remember once starting a 
Shakespeare^reading-sodety when I was living with my 
dear brother, Lord Portcullis, for all the girls in the neigh- 
bourhood. I thought it would train their minds; and it 
is so nice for the minds of the young to be trained." 

"Very nice," said Mrs. Burton; and she had not time 
to say more before Lady Alicia went on: — 

" Of course there are things in dear Shakespeare not 
altogether suitable for the young to read; so I asked the 
clergyman's wife to mark all the passages whidi she felt 
could be read without detriment to the fresh and un- 
trained minds t was endeavouring to cultivate. I think 
clerg3rmen's wives are just the people to do that sort of 
thing, dont you, dear Mrs. Burton? It seems exactly the 
kind of duty they would enjoy." 

"I feel sure they would. And did ftns p2ix^c\i\ax a«A 
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justify the c5ortfidence you had j^acecj in her?" Mrs.- Burton 
asked. . , 

"Well, it was very unfortunate, but there was a mis- 
take. Instead of marking all the passages to be read, 
as I had asked her, she marked air the passages to be 
left out And so naturally the class read those and left 
out the others. Bvit how .could I hejp it? I assumed 
that she had done what X had asked her." 

The two girls coughed violently in oiider to stifle their 
laughter, and their mother managed to inquire with a 
fairly sober front: "But didn't it occur to you at the time 
what had happened?" 

"Well, it did occur to me that the remarks were a 
httle disjointed. But remarks axe often 'disjointed in plays 
' — ^to allow for changing the scenery or the actors' clothes^ 
I suppose; so I took it as a matter of course. But it 
was annoying all the same. It made people laugh; 
though what there was to laugh at I cannot imagine. 
But that is a growing evil of the present day. Peopte 
treat everything as a joke, and speak lightly of quite 
serious things." 

"It is a virtue of the present day, I think," argiied 
Nancy, "to laugh instead of to cry, whenever it is pos- 
sible. My heart is like Beatrice- s — 'poor fpoj, it keeps 
on the windy side of care;' and Pm thankful for it" 

Lady Alicia sighed her dainty little, sigh. "Ah! my 
poor dear husband was like that, and so is Laurence. 
They both of them have always laughed at things that 
seem to me quite pathetic. But then I am extremely 
sensitive, and my poor husband was not, nor is Laurence. 
They could not of course help being so unlike me, nor 
do I in any way blame them for it; but it has been to 
me a, matter of regret" 
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"What sort of things does Mr. Baxen^ale laugh at?" 
asked Nanqr, who was athirst for any form of knowledge 
concerning Laurence. 

"Just the things his poor dear father, used to laugh 
at — things that you would have expected them to be 
quite sorry about instead. Our poverty, for instance, 
and the way we have come down in the world; and 
his own shyness and unpopularity; and the fact that he 
can't afford to marry; and lots of really quite sad things 
like that" 

"I see." And Nancy's voice was very low. 

"I often say to him what a pity it is that he can't 
afford to marry, because a charming wife is such a nice 
thing for a man to have.. In fact, I should quite pity 
him about it, poor boy! if only he would let me. But 
whenever I mention the subject he just turns it off into a 
joke, and never seems to take it seriously at all, so my 
sympathy is wasted. And I am such a sympathetic 
creature, that Laurence's callousness pains me." 

"I don't think it need," said Mrs. Burton gently, 

"Ahl but I am so tender-hearted; I shrivel up like a 
sensitive plant when my feelings are hurt, and Laurence 
is always hurting them. I am sure he does not mean to 
do so; but he is so thick-skinned that he does not under- 
stand a sensitive nature like mine. His poor father was 
just the same." 

"What sort of things did he laugh at?" repeated 
Nancy with unislaked Curiosity. 

"Oh! he used to laugh at our poverty too, and at 
what a wretched ' match he had turiied^ out for me. Of 
course I ought to. have done much better, and I used to 
say so j but he just treated it as a joke. And \\. it-'aSs^j ^^.^ 
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no joke at all for me, who had so many good offisrs when 
I was young." 

Nancy's lip curled with scorn, and she judged Lady 
Alicia with the merciless judgment of those who have 
neither married nor been disappointed in marriage. 

"People used to say," her ladyship continued, "that 
Alwyn died of a broken heart when he found that he 
would be obliged to turn out of Baxendale. But that was 
quite a mistake, and merely shows how people ought not 
to talk about things which they do not understand. That 
is another of the faults of the rising generation, dear Mrs. 
Burton. People are so prone — so sadly prone — to talk 
about matters which are quite beyond their comprehen- 
sion." 

"And not only of the rising generation," said Mrs. 
Burton dryly. 

"Ah! no; it was a fault of my poor dear Alwyn's. 
He never in the least understood my finer perceptions, 
and yet he was always talking about them in a slightly 
sarcastic way; and he had none of his own, poor dear!" 

"Ah!" interpolated Nancy. 

"And as for dying because he could not afford to live 
at Baxendale," Lady Alicia continued, "it was all non- 
sense. He never really felt it at all, but made jokes about 
bringing me to the workhouse till the hour of his death. 
Now I did feel it, who had been brought up in such 
luxury, and always expected to make such a brilliant 
match." 

"I have no doubt that you did," said Mrs. Burton 
kindly, endeavouring — as was her custom — to make the 
best of everybody. "Both you and Mr. Baxendale must 
have felt leaving such a beautiful home." 

''Bat he didn't feel it; that was the remarkable thing. 
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He just lau^€d at it as he did at everything dse — a sad 
habit, as I remaiiLed a few ininutes ago, and one which I 
grieve to say dear Laurence inherits! Almost the last thing 
he said to xne, about an hour before his death, was to make 
a half-laughing apology for having given me only a, heart 
iiill of love instead of a purse full of money; but adding that 
he was about to make the only reparation in his power." 

"Poor Mr. Baxendale!'* And Mrs. Burton's eyes were 
Mi of tears. 

"Oh! do you think so? For my part, it quite shocked 
me to hear him speaking sarcastically at such a time. I 
cannot think that a deathbed is the place for sarcasm. 
It seems to me so sweet to read the Bible and speak lov- 
ingly to all your friends at a time like that, so as to leave 
a nice impression behind you.'' 

Nancy tossed her head. ''It is a pity that a trifling 
incident, such as death, should divert the minds of some 
people &om the importance of making an effective exit" 
She was very impertinent — ^there was no doubt of that; 
but perhaps there was some excuse for her. 

Her impertinence, however^ was lost upon Lady AHda. 
That lady would as soon have expected a girl of Nancy's 
rank to be pert to her, as she would have expected a 
polyanthus to jump up and bite her. So she innodently 
continued: "In death as in life my poor dear husband 
never cared about what sort of impression he was making 
upon anybody; he was far too thick-skinned for that, and 
Laurence is just like him. Which is really very hard upon 
me, as I always think it would have been so nice to live 
with pec^le who really understood one and sympathised 
with one^ and who were alive to the higher traits of a 
really refined nature. But I suppose such crosses are in.* 
tentional^ and so must be borne uiiCom^\aasmx^^^ ^& 
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patience under niisconc^tioa is such, a beadtiiul thing." 
And Lady Alicia again sighed her dainty ^gh. as she rdsci 
to take h^ leave, having effectually succeeded^— as was; 
heir woitt>-^in preventing those with; whom she wais con-, 
versing from taking any part* in the conversation* 



CHAPTER III. 
.LAURENCE BA^tENDALE. 

. T 

The pride that goes before a fall 
Had ruled the master of the Hall. 

SoiitfEWHERE in. the middle of the maze of lanes which, 
lay between The Ways and Tetleigh Wood stood an old,; 
red farmhouse, sentinelled by a row of poplar-trees. From 
its front windows one could see the stretch of green fields 
that lay between it and the wood, and beyond them the dis- 
tant mountains which hid £rom the casual observer the won- 
derful doings of the setting sun; and from its back windows 
one could see Baxendale Hall, standing on the top of a green 
hill and supported by regiments of trees on either side. 

It was at this old, red houses-call^ Poplar. Farm — 
that Laurence and his mother took up their abode when 
the second marriage of Lord Portcullis made- that noble-* 
man's castle too full (and some people said too warm) to 
hold theih. It belonged to them, being situated on the 
Baxendale property; and, though small, was quite as large 
an abode as their very limited means permitted. 

Poplar Farm was about five minutes' walk from Way- 
side; and propinquity did all. that even the late Arthur 
Hugh. Clo ugh himself could reaonably have expected of 
it for, i^urence. Baxendale and Namcy ^Mttoa,. It so hap^ 
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pened thaik they had never become friends until the Baxen- 
dales took up their abode at the farm. In the old days, 
when the Baxendales lived at the Hall, Nancy had been a 
small girl whom Laurence may have known by sight, but 
to whom, so far as he remembered, he had never spoken. 
In those far-off days — ^they seemed far-off to him, though 
in fact it was but a short time ago — ^Laurence had been 
a quiet boy, reserved and sensitive to a degree, with few 
acquaintances among boys of his own age, and no friends. 
Even then he gave evidence of a pride which seemed to 
have been his by birth— pride in the long line of Baxen- 
dales, stretching back until it was lost in the dim mist of 
bygone centuries; pride in the ancestral Hall, whose red 
bricks and square windows he so much loved; pride even 
in the family curse, which filled him when a child with a 
most delightful dread, a most fearful joy. As he grew 
older and found that, despite this terrible curse, no one 
seemed one penny the worse, he would look back with a 
smile at the time when he feared to go to bed at night, 
fully expecting to be burnt alive before morning; yet, for 
all that, he hugged the ancestral imprecation to his breast 
as a most cherished possession. But as a boy he chiefly 
showed his pride to the outside world in what seemed a 
studied reserve. Part of this was no doubt shyness; but, 
in addition, he intentionally held aloof from companions 
of his own age. The Baxendales, even then, could not 
afford to mix much in society; so that, except when he 
paid a rare visit to Drawbridge Castle, he did not come 
across boys who by birth were his equals. Yet, in spite 
of his pride and reserve, in spite of his unsociable reti- 
cence, he was a refined, well-bred boy, with great capa- 
cities for good. For his father he had a passionstta \qn^ 
and devodoBj mid it Was his father who chieftY voS^xvtXiSje;^ 
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his early years. Lady Alicia was fond of her diild, proud 
of his good looks and distinguished air; but she paid far 
more attention to his clothes than to his character. She 
was one of those women who only look on the outward 
appearance of their darlings, and who never win, nor even 
care to win, their children's confidence. From his father 
Laurence had inherited two excellent gifts: a quick feel- 
ing for the humorous and a strong sense of honour. He. 
seemed instinctively to shrink bom anything mean and 
underhand. A hater of cruelty, and naturally disposed 
to be lenient in his judgments, in any matter touching 
honour he was pitiless in condemnation, and never would 
allow mercy to temper justice. Having no companions of 
his own age, he would have found time hang heavily on 
his hands, but for his love of books: hour after hoiu: did 
he spend in the magnificent Ubrary of the Hall. He would 
probably have turned into a desultory bookworm, as his 
father could not afiford to send him to a public school, 
had not the then vicar of Tetleigh happened tp be an ad- 
mirable scholar. When Laurence grew too advanced for 
his father, he was sent for three or four hours every day 
to the vicarage to be instructed in Latin and Greek and 
other excellent things. He was a clever boy, and the 
vicar took the greatest delight in his instruction. His tutor 
not only laid the foimdation of accurate scholarship, but 
also instilled into him a love for the English classics; culti- 
vated his naturally good taste imtil it became almost 
fastidious; and not only taught him the knack of produc- 
ing passable Latin and Greek verses, but also the art of 
writing excellent English prose. Nevertheless Laiurence 
did not grow up a milksop. He had a great love of fresh 
air, and rode his pony daily, and took long walks in 
Baxcadale Park and the maze o{ j^d^aoent lanes. More^ 
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ova: he had boxing and febcmg lessons from the retired 
sergeant who was engaged at the Grammar School of the 
neighbouring toivn of Silverhampton. Wherefore, though 
sHght, he was strong, healthy and active. He had his 
faults, DO doubt, as so many of us have; his pride in his 
race bred in him a certain tolerant scorn for those of 
humbler birth; his pride in his intellect was accompanied 
by something like contempt, for his less gifted brethren; 
his finished culture shrank fix)m contact with people whose 
marmers were less perfect than his own. Again, his deli- 
cate sensitiveness in all matters affecting honour gradually 
developed into an excessive scrupulousness. In his anxiety 
to avoid anything to whidi the most exacting moralist 
could take exception, he invented scruples where none 
could fairly be said to exist He was an adept in finding 
a lion in the path in all matters affecting his own pleasure 
or advantage; and he elevated conscience to a position of 
such eminence that it became almost a bogey. With all 
this he was not a prig; he was saved from that by the 
quickness with which he saw the ridiculous side of things; 
and it is only fair to acknowledge that he was as ready 
to laugh at himself as at another. From the humorous 
to the pathetic it is but a step; and Laurence had a vein 
of tenderness and sympathy which he strove manfully and 
not unsuccessfully to conceal, but which was evident 
enough to the lew who knew him well. He loved dumb 
animals, especially horses and dogs; but he was never 
much at home with children. An only child himself, and 
avoiding both through pride and shyness the companion- 
ship of othars, he had lived a more or less sohtaiy boy- 
hood, and knew Httle and understood less of children. 
Which, perhaps, accounts for the fact that he quite ignored 
the sbort'fiodced Nancy and her sister ^\i^ \sft xaj^V 'Os^ssx 
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taking th^ir walks abroad under the protectmg wiog ai^d 
vigilant oversight of their governess; and was quite uncoQ<- 
scious that their eyes were not only blue, but unoommonly 
bright and pretty. He had a quick eye for the flight of 
a bird or a cricket-ball; but in things, which really matter 
he was in those days as blind as a bat. 

In due course Laurence went to Oxford, having won 
a postmastership at Merton, thanks to the admirable coach- 
ing of the vicar. His father was only able to make him 
a scanty allowance, so that even with his scholarship he 
had to lead a very quiet life and to indulge in few luxuries. 
Yet he enjoyed his college days, better perhaps than if he 
had been able to gratify expensive tastes, and to frequent 
frivolous (if not rowdy) society. He read hard, and rowed 
hard, and had plenty of friends of a quiet sort He had 
not much difficulty in securing a First in both Moderations 
and Greats. Moreover he won the Gaisford Prize for 
Greek Verse, a feat which greatly delighted his quondam 
tutor, the vicar. 

During his last year at Oxford Laurence made hi$ 
first real acquaintance with sorrow. His father, whose 
finances had been straitened for some years owing to 
agricultural depression and the extravagance of Lady 
Alicia, found that he could no longer maintain his position 
at Baxendale Hall. He decided to move to a small house 
— but this decision was never carried into effect: grief at 
leaving his ancestral home broke his heart; and his last 
days were rendered even more wretched than they need 
have been by the selfishness of his foolish wife, who was 
continually bemoaning her hard fate in having to resign 
the position in the county which was her due. Thus a 
narrower home than even the one he had contemplated 
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biaimed the brt^en-bearted man— a heme of quietness 
and peade, where he found rest for his soul. 

Mr. Baxendale's death was a terrible blow to Lau- 
rence. He had always been devoted to his father, who 
had m^de himself a oompanion and fiiend to his son. 
That a time would ever come when that companion and 
fiiend should be no more had never occurred to Lau- 
ireace; and when the blow fell it crushed him. 'He did 
not believe at first that it was true; it seemed to him as 
though his father had gone on a journey, and would soon 
come back. Then,' as. he began to realise that it really 
was true, that never again on this earth would he see his 
father's smile (»: dasp his lather's hand, his faith was 
staggered. Was God indeed a loving Father if He could 
thus dead ^dth His duldren? How ooiHd He (so Laurence 
cried in lus anguish) permit His creatures to be thus tor- 
mented? Why s^oiiild He have thus cruelly deprived him 
of his father, in the plenitude of that father's powers, with 
so mudi good left undone which he alone, it seemed, 
:coukl accomplish--* so much duty neglected which he 
alone could fulfil? If God were really pitiful and com- 
passionate, why did He permit such misery and unhappi- 
Jiess to innocent men and wdm^i? .Where was the justice, 
where was the love^ oi the Creator?. 

For a time the mystery of pain and grief overwhelmed 
Laurence's soul. But he faced his doubts, and came 
through the darkness into light at last; and it was thie 
remembrance of the father he had lost l^at was his sheet- 
anchor in this time of storm-tossed doubt and sorrow. 

Shortly aflo: his faither's death, Laiu-ence took his 
degree. Meanwhile his mother had gone to her brother. 
Lord Portcullis (whose wife had recently died), and had 
taken charge pf his household. As a t^\oc 'w^ t^<c^^ 
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to teach the rising Eh'fiwbridge hxsw to ^kobt, it dbcutred 
to the heads (xf the family that Laurente BaxendaLe might 
take the post He was not spedalfy attracted by the pro- 
spect; but his pockets vrere so empty that there was room 
in them for his indinations as well as his salary; so h^ 
was compelled to podoet both. 

Meanwhile the Baxendale estates were managed by actt 
agent; but when the a^nt had been paid his salary, and 
the heavy fire insurance . which the owner was bound to 
maintain had been discharged, there was not very much 
left fr6m the diminished rent-roll. The residue, such as 
it was, was given to Lady Alida by her son for her ap- 
parel, which was always of a most ext>ensive and effective 
style. 

So time rolled on imtil Drawbridge was ready for 
Eton, and as a consequence his cousin's services were no 
kmger required. It so happened that about this time it 
occurred to Drawbridge's father that Lady Sarah Sassenach 
had a pretty face and a charming manner. On pursuing 
the train of thought thus suggested, he began to speculate 
how the same face would look at the head of his own 
table. On the whde^ he came to tht condusion that he 
should prefer it to his sister's, in his case, for once, die 
course of true love ran smooth; ais a consequence. Lady 
Alida, as weU as her son, found her occupation gone. 

It would have been wdl for Laurence Baxendale if he 
had withstood the allurements of the immedii^ income 
he secured by becoming his coup's tutdr; and, instead 
of devoting such money as he possessed to the decoration 
of his mother's person, he had ^nt it on the prq>aiation 
of himsdf for the learned profession of the law. 

This at the time had to his scrupulous consdenoe 
savoured too mwok.oi selfishness^ whereas, if he had only 
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flsed comliionseiis^ he would have seen that in the long 
run his mother would have benefited by a temporary re- 
stricticm in the number and expensiveness of her gowns. 
But it is so difficult to use a sense that one does not 
happen to possess; and few of us care to borrow another 
person's for the occasion — to which minority Laurence did 
not h^^pen to belong. As thkigs were now, he had lost 
{»ccious years. Moreover he had to find a home for his 
mother, whose exodus from Drawbridge Castle was neces* 
sitated by the advent of the new countess. His oppor^ 
tanjty was therefore lost; and, as the idea of another 
tutorship was distateful to him, he detemuned to dispense 
wxdi tiie services of an agent, and manage his estate him^ 
seif. So he betook himself and his mother to Poplar 
Farm, which happened to be vacant at the time, and — 
having learnt much while he was at Drawbridge from his 
uncle's agent — found himself quite competent to manage 
his own property. With the salary saved, and the rent 
of the housie occupied by former agents added to his as- 
sets, his income was brought up to a few hundreds a year 
— sufficient for the needs of himself and his mother, but 
(piite inadequate to the introduction of a Mrs. Laurence 
Baxendaie. He tried to let the Hall; but it was a large, 
rambling building, too old-fashioned (or the modem 
merchant-prince; and its proximity to the town of Silver- 
hampton was against its being let, as it is a notorious 
theory — which no amount of fact can controvert — that the 
surrounding country is as dark as Erebus; although any* 
one who has sojourned in South Ma:^hire knows full well 
that the much maligned county is — like a certain distin^ 
gui^ied personage — not nearly as black as it is painted. 

The management of an estate is a healthful occupa- 
tion, as was ewdeoced by the bloom uponljaAXc^XkKs?^^^^^ 
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and the easy carriage of his slight but athletic frame. 
Yet it did not occupy his time to the full. The above* 
mentioned personage is credited — and there are apparently 
some grounds for the persuasion — with the power of find- 
ing occupation for idle hands. This potentate has many 
local agents* — some paid and some honorary — whom he 
engages to carry out his designs. On this - occasion the 
vacant post fell to Miss Nancy Burton. Nancy herself was 
nothing loth to fulfil this usefiil office. She had an ap- 
petite, which would have done credit to Alexander him^ 
self, for new worlds which should finally be conquered by 
her bow and spear. There was nothing of the ^'little 
Englander" about Miss Burton; in her policy there was 
no continent too vast to be annexed-— no tribe too. un- 
manageable to be added to her dep^idoides. Therefore 
she hailed Laurence Baxendale as one of those unknowa 
yet conquerable spheres for which her great prototype 
sighed in vain. She was very adaptable, and had no dif- 
ficulty in diarming all with whom she came into contact^ 
and in persuading them that they and their concerns were 
objects of absorbing interest to her. There was no in- 
sincerity in this. As long as she was in the company of 
any person, however dull, her desire to put that particxdar 
person at ease, and to find topics of conversation agree- 
able to him or her, led to this result 

Young Mr. Baxendale was an exceedingly clever man, 
but unfortunately he had the knack of hiding his light 
under the bushel of shyness. Now Nancy did not know 
what it was to be shy; more than that, she defied anyone 
to be shy when in her company. Whenefore, as the two 
met not infrequently, she quiddy discovered Laurence's 
abilities^ and found to her delight that he was very differ- 
^nt from the average man of bet acquaintance, whose 
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saperabundance of wddth was more than balanced by a 
plentiful lack of wit — not to say brains. Like other men, 
Laurence found it impossible to be shy in her presence, 
though he still maintained a reserve which Nancy thought 
as extraordinary as it was unnecessary. Yet they became 
dose fiiendSy in spite of scruples and of struggles on the 
m2»i's part Nancy did not exactly set her cap at the 
impecunious owner of Baxendale HaU. But she dearly 
loved power; and finding (she was exceedingly quick at 
discerning feelings) the man resisting her influence, she de- 
termined that she would conquer his indifference. She 
had no intention of breaking his heart, still less her own; 
but she decided that he should be made to care for her 
sufficiently to satisfy the point of honour, and then he 
might depart with slightly scordied fingers, but otherwise 
imhurt. 

As for Laurence, he began by thinking that he disliked 
Nancy; her very frankness he critically put down to for- 
wardness, her wit he regarded as pertness, her good 
humour as casual indifierence. But he soon found him- 
self convicted of folly. He began^to recognise the charm 
of this brilliant young woman; to see that her frankness 
was the result of absence of self-consciousness, her easy 
tderance the perfection of good manners. From this he 
rapidly progressed to a recognition of the brightness of her 
wit and the fascination of her strong personahty. A day 
seemed lost if he did not see her; a day appeared well 
spent if he had but five minutes of her charming society. 
Yet, strange to say, the more he was attracted, the more 
reserved he himself became. This puzzled Nancy, who 
was perfectly aware of the fact of his being attracted, and 
equally consdous of his studied reserve. Laurence h\mr 
self laiew, }>ut he was unable to grat^ \liie ^V^tib^^^^ 
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curiosity. Hi ^hort; he had faUqn in lo?e with Naa^y^ aad 
his seisitive conscience would not allow him to mention 
the fact to her. If he had done so, nobody would h&ve 
been more surprised than she. 

No one knew what a struggle he had with himself. 
Day by day, as he saw her, he fell deeper into the toik;. 
He realised that, so far as he was concerned, Nancy was 
the <Hily woman in the wc»:ld, and he accepted this ele* 
mentary truth without a murmiu:. Yet his conscience told 
him that he could never marry her. She was a girl acr 
customed to walk delicately along the luxurious ways of 
life; he — with his ancient birth and pride of race — had 
nothing to offer her but a rambling mansion, with a superb 
library which the terms of his grandfather's will had made 
it impossible for him to sell; and a laige estate that 
brought him in a scanty income, made scantier by the 
fact that this same will stipulated that both Laurence and 
his father could only succeed to the property on condition 
that they paid a heavy fire insurance to protect the Hdl 
from the consequences of the old curse. Mweover he 
had a mother, with by no means inexpensive tastes, to 
support. 

So it came to pass that in his relations with Nancy 
he was a man of many moods. Sometimes he would 
yield to the seductive charm of her bright talk. At such 
moments he would unbend, and become his own natural 
self; he would allow his pleasant vein of humour and 
.natural kindliness of heart full play. Then would Nancy 
regard him as the most delightful of men. But all at 
once he would freeze up, and become stiff and affected, 
to Nancy's great astonishment She would ask — and ask 
with reason — what she had done or said to justify such 
;a change. But to this Laurence would only reply with 
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much statditiess that she hjad done and said nothing, and 
would even deny a reserve which no one felt more strongly 
&an himself. When he was in this mood, Nanqr thought 
with some justice that Laurence was most disagreeable, < 
and determined that she Would drop his acquaintance* 
She would perhaps have passed a gentler judgment on 
the unhappy prisoner at her bar if she had only known 
that these sudden fits of chilling reserve were simply signs 
of a devoti<m and a love which Laurence felt were getting 
beyond his powers of self-control If Nancy at such times 
was irritated almost beyond measure^ it is equally true 
that the man whom she regarded as absolutely devoid of 
human feelings was suffering the tortures of a self-made 
inquisition, which would have put to shame most of the 
inventions of mediaeval Spain. 



CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. CANDY. 

A husb^d, even though he be a fool, 
Teaches hi more than any boarding-school. 

Thb post of caretakers of Baxendale Hall was filled 
by a worthy couple of the name of Candy. Candy him- 
self had been head-gardener, while the house was yet 
inhabited; and he still pottered about the neglected old 
garden, picking up a stick here and a weed there as the 
fancy moved him. His better-half was a Norfolk woman; 
and had been wooed and won at Cromer, when Candy 
was an under-gardener at one of the big houses near that 
delightful town. She always felt herself to be a stcai\%e^ 
and a sojourner m Mer$bkt; for she Yiad \e^ "Vww \^ft»3X 
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with her two" little children in Overstrand Chtirchyard, 
amid the poppies which keep guard over the slumbers of 
them that await the great Awakening within sound of the 
Northern Sea. At least she had lefl hdf of her heait 
there; the other half was filled to overflowing with respect-- 
fill admiration of her lord and master, who was the 
greatest and wisest man in the kingdom, according to 
Mrs. Candy. It is a gre?t satisfaction to every woman to 
have a final court of appeal for the settlement of all* 
doubtfiil questions; and it is still a greater satisfaction to 
be married to that court. Which blessing was Mrs. Candy's 
in full measure. 

It was on a day in the early summer, before the snow- 
drifts of May-blossom had quite melted fi:om off the hedges, 
that Nancy Burton crossed the fields lying at the back of 
Wayside, and went through the iron gate into the lanes. 
To her (apparent) surprise, whom should she meet there 
but Laurence Baxendale, who — strange to say — had of 
late contracted a habit, in common with the elder Miss 
Burton, of perambulating — nomindly in search of exercise 
— ^those said lanes. 

"Gkx)d-afl«rnoon," said Laurence, also trying to show 
a decorous amount of astonishment at finding Nancy in 
the veiy place where he had come to look for her. 

"Good-afternoon; I was just going to the post-office,'* 
explained Nancy, ignoring the impertinent fact that it 
took twice as long to go thither by the lanes as by the 
highroad. 

"So was I," exclaimed Laurence, likewise ignoring 
the equally impertinent fact that he was walking in pre- 
cisely the contrary direction. But which of us, who has 
Jeamt anything at all, has not discovered that very often 
the shortest ait to a place takes u^ sevecal miles in an 
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Opposite WBiy} Cbunty Councils wcMild compute distances 
more accurately than they do if they measured by cx>m- 
panions instead of by milestones. 

So Laurence turned with Nancy, and walked beside 
her: which was the only sensible thing to do, if he were 
zeally aiming at the post-office, as he would never have 
reached it by his original route — at least not without 
going right roimd the world. 

"After I have been to the post, I want to walk up 
to Baxendale to spe^ to Mrs< Candy about something," 
he continued. ^Won^t you come with me? It is a per^ 
feet afternoon for a walk." 

"All right," agreed Nancy, who was a very obliging 
young woman. "I am always glad of an excuse to culti- 
vate Mrs. Candy — or rather to let Mrs. Candy cultivate me." 

"Mrs. Candy certainly repays research." 

"Doesn't she? And I make it my duty and my de- 
light to research her." 

"To dig for knowledge out of Mrs. Candy's stores is 
not an elaborate mining operation," said Laurence dryly. 
"I never met a woman who found it so easy to begin 
talking^ and so difUcult to stop." 

"I never try, to stop her; I feed upon every word she 
says." 

"But don't you want to put your own oar in some- 
times. Miss Burton? I should have imagined — from the 
superficial estimate I have formed of yom: character — ^that 
silence was not your favourite r^Ie/' 

"Oh! I'm not a great talker." 

"Ahl how appearances sometimes deceive," murmured 
Laurence under his breath. 

Nancy laughed. "Well, not such a very ^eat lajlkfix\ 
at least I've met ^eater. ones — once, ot . tmcfc" 
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"So have I; my dear mother, for instance, ajoidr the 
aforesaid Mrs. Candy; but that doesnt entirely exonerate 
you from the charge." 

"You are veiy rude!" 

"Indeed Pm not; Pm exactly the revise. I dont 
know which is the greater — my pleasure in the feats of 
great talkers, or my wonder at how the dickens they 
do it." 

"Then don't you find it easy to talk?*» 

"By no means. You can't think how often I am on 
the verge of brain-fever through scouring the hidden places 
of my mind for something to say, and finding nothing." 

"Poor thing! Now I never have to scour the hidden 
places of my mind for something to say." 

"So I should have supposed." 

"Every drawer and cupboard in my mind is so full 
of remarks that it $imply won't shut; and the more I try 
to empty it by making the remarks, the fuller it seems 
to get." 

"My envy of you even surpasses my admiration." 

"But I know why you find it difficult to talk," re^ 
marked Nancy thoughtfully; it is because you are so re* 
served, and reserve is the scourge of ccmversation." 

"Ah!" 

"I disapprove of reserve on principle," continued Nancy, 
shaking her head reprovingly; "and I consider it yout 
besetting sin." 

Laurence smiled. "Well then, having diagnosed the 
complaint, won't you prescribe the remedy?" 

"There's no remedy except not being it — like Nora 

and me. Now I haven't the least reserve about me; I 

te)} everybody everything I think and feel; and that makes 

everybody com/brtable and at home, dgsa'l '^^ know?" . 
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• ^'Yes; naturally it would have that effect" 

"And it makes people fond of you if you are unre- 
served," added Nancy wisely] "I have noticed that Re- 
served people are never popular, because they are always 
inviting you to an intellectual Barmecide's feast; the dishes 
and plates are put on the table with nothing on them, 
and you have only to pretend to eat When you talk to 
reserved people there is all the outward show of an actual 
conversation; but the dishes and plates are really empty, 
and it is all a sham." 

"That sounds veiy pretty. But it depends, doesn't 
it, a Httle on the nature of yoiu: thoughts and feelings as 
to whether their pubUcation would add to your popularity? 
In your case, no doubt, it would; but not in mine. In- 
de^ I put down any little popularity I may possess 
(small enough it is, goodness knows!) to the fact that 
people know so Httle of me. The more they knew my 
sentiments, the more they would dislike me, I take it 
Wherefore my reserve is perchance as clever as your un- 
reserve^ Miss Burton. I can't pay it a higher compliment, 
can I?" 

"Not a bit of it I That just shows how ignorant you 
are. If you are an angel and hide it, nobody will be 
really fond of you; I don't believe anyone ever was really 
fond of an angel unawares. Angels unawares are esteemed 
but never loved; and it is a most uninteresting part to 
play." 

"Perhaps." 

These short answers of Mr. Baxendale always irritated 
Nancy, as much as so good-tempered a young woman was 
capable of being irritated. She was never quite sure 
whether he was laughing at her or with her- — ^ isi<^\. ^^- 
quietii^ doubt. Neither, as a matter o£ iacX, ^a& V^s ^«^ 
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she could hardly be blamed jfoir not understanding him, 
when as yet he did not understand himself. 

"Now, on the contrary, if you are a devil and say so,"- 
she continued, "everybody will be charmed with you, and 
say it is so sweet and dear of you to be so outspoken." 

"Possibly." 

"If I had wings and covered them, people would only- 
say what a bad figure I had and how badly my dothes 
fitted; but if I had cloven feet and went barefoot, every- 
body would smile and pity rather tlian blatne; and if I 
went on to put my feet on the table, the world would end 
by thinking them quite pretty, and pointed toes would 
entirely go out of fashion." 

"Which shows that truth — ^like water — no longer lies 
at the bottom of a well, but is turned on to every house 
•—in an unlimited supply — by artificial water-works. What 
an enlightened age we live in; ^d how thankfiil we 
ought to be to the goodness and the grace which smiled 
upon our birth with so subtle a sense of humour!" 

Again that sense of irritation crept over Nancy. But 
she refiised to be baulked by it and continued bravely: 
"All English people are too reserved; it is the principal 
national fault" 

"So you think foreign nations have more attractive 
shop-windows?" 

" Rather ! Well, you know how extremely difficult English 
girls are to talk to when first you are introduced?" 

"I do; by most bitter and exhaustive — not to say ex- 
hausting — experience." 

"Well, foreign girls aren't, simply because they are less 

deserved. I remember once, when we were in London, 

some Mexican people came to <:all upon us who had had 

dealings with father in business*, and toj \it«xl ^^aak when' 
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fiiey were ishown in, as J hadn't an idea whiit to say to 
them." 

"Even you?*' ) 

"Yes; even me. It fell to my lot to talk to the 
daughter, a very handsome girl; so I began by asking, 
*Have you any sisters?' A feeble opening, but the best 
I could think of on the spur of the moment!" 

"And what did she say?" 

"Oh! she was delightful." And Nancy bubbled over 
with laughter at the remembrance. "She said, 'Yes; I 
have two sisters; and I will tell you all our love-affairs, 
and then you will feel that you know us thcwoughly,' 
Wasn't it kiUing?" 

"Charmingly so. , And what did she tell you?" In 
spite of all his resolutions not to grow too fond of her, 
Laurence never could resist the temptation to bring the 
laughter into Nancy's, blue eyes. 

"She said, 'In England you do not know how to love; 
you are too cold, and you have too much to interest you. 
In Mexico a woman has nothing to amuse her but to go 
to Mass and to get married; but in England you have So 
much to amuse you that you have not time to do either 
of these.'" 

"There is some truth in that," declared Laurence. 

"There is. Then she went on, 'Now in Mexico we 
do know how to love; and we do always love a man who 
has no money.' I said I had known cases of that kind 
even in England." And Nancy looked slily at Laurence 
through her long eyelashes to see what effect this an- 
nouncement had upon him. 

But Laurence's heart was not within measurable 
.distance of his sleeve, so he inquired stolidly; "Yr^\\.\ ^sv^ 
what did the Mexican lady sayto tUal?" 
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"She said, *01il but we are very bad in Mexico; and 
when we find that the man is so poor that we cannot 
marry him, we fret and £ret till we are quite ill, and the 
doctor Says to our parents, "She will die unless you do 
give her the money to many this man.** So then our 
parents give us the money, and we many him, and are 
quite well' *^ 

"A most satisfactory conclusion,'' said Laurence 
piously; "and had the lady herself suffered in this fashion?" 

"No; but her sister had. She told me, *My sister was 
like that, till my parents did give her the money to many 
the man she loved; and now she writes to us that she 
used to have pains all over the body, but that now she 
has not a single pain in any limb'. So they know how 
to manage thdr affairs in Mexico, don't they, Mr. Baxen* 
dale?" And again Nancy looked through her eyelashes 
to discover the effect of this remark. 

Again Lauroice was equal to the glance. "So it 
seems." 

But Nancy was bent on mischief and was not to be 
daunted. "Don't you believe in falling-in-love, then?" 

"I suppose there must be some foundation for the 
tradition. At least poets and novelists could hardly get 
on without it, could they?" 

"And do you think it is a nice feeling?" 

"After I have been reading The Merchant of Venice 
I think it must be; but after reading 7%/ Idylls ef the 
King I have my doubts." 

"He is a stupid idiot," said Nancy to herself. 

But she was wrong. It required more strength and 

self-control for Mr. Baxendale to be stupid just then than 

was dreamed, of in Miss Burton's light-hearted philosophy. 

''Don't you think we'd, better do lih^ ^o^VofRce on our 
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Way bajck?" suggested Nancy, afta: a few tnotnents' silent 
meditatioa upon the density of men in general and of 
Laurence Baxendale in .particular. 

"Of course we had; what a happy idea! And now 
we can go straight to the Hall by the lanes and up the 
park, without getting the du^ of th^ highroad On our 
feet at alL" 

So the young people threaded their way along the 
green by-roads and then across the undulating park, until 
Ih^ reached the imposing front door which was crowned 
by the arms of the Baxendales; and as they went they 
talked by the way of all the trifling matters which are of 
no moment in themselves, but are of such absorbing im- 
portance in the mouth of the one person whose prerogative 
it is to turn life's smallest coins into gold, and earth's 
oonunonest comers into paradise. 

Mrs. Candy gave them a hearty welcome. It was 
somewhat londy up at Baxendale Hall, and the worthy 
matron was truly thankful when any listeners chanced to 
come her way. But her replies to their kind inquiries 
after her health were by no means satisfactory. 

"Thank-yew, sir, but I be but dowly — very dowly in- 
deed." 

"Why, how is that?" agked Laitfence politely. 

"Well, yew see, sir, we've just lost om: pig — the one 
as we bought off neighbour Simpkins; when we'd only had 
it a week, it died. And Vm that put out about it as 
niver was; it du seem such a thing to have lost it, havin' 
only had it just, a week in the sty!" 

"It certainly is most provoking in every way; and a 
considerable loss, too." 

"It is that, sir, and no mistake; and just at^i%\.l^^& 
that> upset that J thought I'd niver get ovex iX, TiMX ^^iBi& 
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very niomin' while I was a-feedin' the chicken^ and ffettin' 
about our pig, it comes into my mind all of a sudden* 
like, just like a flash o' lightnin', *Pve got my husband 
left'. And I says to myself, <So I have,* I says, *and it's 
my dewty to look at what's left, rather than at what's 
taken,' I says, 'and to be thankful for the blessin's I keep, 
rather than frettin' over them as are gone,' says I; and 
since then I've felt that much better as niver was — quite 
myself agen, as yew may say." 

"I hope you enjoyed the village tea-party, Mrs. 
Candy," said Nancy, after Laurence had transacted his 
business with his housekeeper; ''I thought you seemed to 
be having a good time." 

Mrs. Candy put her hands upon her hips, and con- 
sidered for a mom^it Then she replied in the refined 
voice and with the clear-cut accent which are characteristic 
of all East Anglians. "Well, Miss Burton, I waun't de- 
ceive yew. When I comes inta Tetleigh schoolroom I 
spreedes my hankyshire on my knees, and I looks up to 
see what there was t' eat" 

"You considered the menu, in short," suggested Laur 
t«nce. . 

"Percisely so, sir," replied Mrs. Candy, not in the 
least knowing what he meant, and so agreeing with him 
all the more readily. "Well, when I looks up, and sees 
nothin' but maunch-cake and buttered buns, I says to 
myself, says I, *The Lord's Will be done; if I must be ill, 
I must'. So I takes both." 

"And how are you to-day after it all?" Nancy asked. 

Mrs. Candy shook her head. "Sadly, miss, very 

sadly. It's wind in the head, miss, wind in the head, 

and I'll tell yew how that happened. I was a-waitin' 

on Mrs, Betts down at The Ways, two years agp come 
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Michaelmas^ and she was a paraletic, if yew remember. 



miss." 



"I remember her quite well; and I am bound to con- 
fess I never knew anyone get so much pleasure out of 
paralysis as she did. She enjoyed to the full the minute 
recitation of every symptom."^ 

"Well, miss, I was a-waitin' on her; and when she 
was a-comin' downstairs and a-leanin' on me, her feet 
slipped, and she druve her elba' inta my side, and that 
druve the wind inta my head. So when I went to see t' 
doctor he says to me, says he, *My good wumman,' he 
says, *yew should ha' come to me when that furst hap- 
pened; now,' says he, "I can't du nothin'; that there wind 
ha' got inta your head,' he says, *and it'll niver come 
down, no niver no more.' That's what t' doctor says, 
niiss, and that's what's t' matter wi' me." 

Nancy endeavoured to look as sympathetic as she was 
expected to feel. "I am very sorry, Mrs. Candy; it must 
be a most uncomfortable feeling." 

"It is indeed, miss; and my poor father was just the 
same. Wind in the head is in our family, it is, from 
rlivin' so near the sea, and all them terrible gales. And 
Uncle Willum was just the same, tew. I remember when 
Uncle Willum was bad. Aunt Selina she says to me, 
'Lizzie,' says she, *I du wish as yewr uncle wud go one 
way or t'oQier; he du bum such a sight o' candle, and 
me rubbin' him up and down all th^ night wi' them im- 
precations." 

"Did he finally recover?" asked Mr. Baxendale. 

"Not he, sir, not he: recoverin' is not in our family," 
replied Mrs. Candy with slightly ruffled dignity; and 
Laurence felt that he had made a mistake. "At t' end 
J went to help Aunt Selina to nurse him.. \ %\n^ \\kn!L\!^ 
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medicine at tew o'clock, and he trew it up; I give him 
his medicine at three o'clock, and he trew it up; I gyre 
him his medicine at four o'clock, and he trew it up; at 
five o'clock he lay like a cabbage, and at six o'clock he 
went off like a bird." 

"Dear me, how sad!" exclaimed Laurence; while 
Nancy looked but of the window to hide her emotion, 
which unfortunately was iiot of the kind expected of her. 

"And my childem was just the same," continued 
Mrs. Candy, inflated with the pride of race; "there wasn't 
one of 'em healthy — not one; and they all died afore they 
was turned five." 

"Oh! I am so sorry," cried Nancy, who was really 
sympathetic now. "How you must miss them!" 

"I du, miss. I misses 'em and I wants 'em; but I 
misses 'em more than I wants 'em. They're a sight o' 
trouble, childem are; especially when they've wind in the 
head." 

"But Candy looks strong enough," suggested Nancy, 
by way of consolation; "he must be a comfort to you." 

Candy's spouse cheered up at once. "Eh! he's a 
wonnerful man, Candy is; I niver knew his like for eatin* 
roley-poley pudden' — niver since I was bom. T'other 
day Mrs. Fairfax sent us a roley-poley pudden' up from 
Ways Hall; and when we sits down t' eat it, Candy says, 
says he, "May the Lord bless this here puddien' to my 
soul, and them as was the instigators of it!' And he eats 
it up every scrap. Eh! but he's a wonnerful man, 
Candy is, and he thinks a sight o' pudden,' and has done 
iver since I furst kep' company wi' him." 

"And ^ not inexplicable taste," said Laurence. 

"1 remember onst he was iver so much put out at a 
viDage dinner in Tetleigh schoolroom ^ twenty years ago 
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come next C3iristmas. There was a roley-poley pudden', 
and Candy got a good slice. But — ^vmd yew believe it, 
sir?-*-they give him his slice stark naked, wi' not a scrap 
o' jam, nor even o' S3rrup, to cover it Oh! he was put 
out. Candy was, and no mistake." 

"Where did you first meet him?" Nancy asked. 

"Well, he was a gardener at Cromer B^i while I was 
in service at Overstrarid. I had lots o' lovers in those 
days, bein' as I was tall, wi' a nice pink colour; and Candy 
he come a-courtin* me." 

"And I suppose of all your lovers you liked him the 
best?" 

"Well, miss, I cant ezactly say that; there was several 
as I liked quite as well as he, him niver havin' beeii 
much of a one to look af 

"Then why did you finally choose him?" 

"Well, miss, though Candy was niver much of a one 
to look at, I heard as he was notable at cookin'; the 
notablest man at cookin' in all them parts. So I picked 
him; and I keeps him up to it, miss, I can tell yew." 

Laurence smiled. "A most wise choice, Mrs. Candy! 
I think of selecting a wife along the same lines. But 
what did the rejected lovers do? Did they fling them- 
selves and their broken hearts wholesale into the sea?" 

Mrs. Candy bridled. "Well, sir, only tew days after 
Pd fixed on Candy, who should come a-courtin' me but 
Fison, him that was coachman up at t* Hall? And a 
mudi finer man he was than Candy, bein' better set up 
all round." 

"Then I Suppose, in true feminine fashion, you re- 
gretted your choice, and expressed your readiness to ex- 
chuige the small bird already in your hand for the larger 
one just emei^Dg from the bush." 
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"Well, sir, I says to Fison, *Fisoa,' says, I, Tm rea) 
sorry as I can't keep company wi' yew, yew bein' such a 
fine, well-set-up man all round. But yewVe come a day 
too late; Pm bespoke." 

"And how did Fison bear the blow?" 

"Well, sir, Fison says, says he, * Lizzie,' he sa)rs, 'I'm 
rare sony as I've come too late; but there's as good fish 
in the sea as iver came out of it; and p'raps yew won't 
mind lookin' out for a nice girl for me, as there's no one 
knows as well as yew ezactly what wud suit me!' " 

"Did you look out for one?" asked Nancy, "I don't 
believe I should have done so in your place. I think it 
is horrid when one's lovers fall in love with someone else, 
even if one hasn't cared for them." 

But Mrs. Candy was not made of such slight elements 
as Nancy. ^'Lx course, I did, and found one just to his 
taste. A bright girl she was, Peggy Postern by name, 
our sexton's daughter, and one as had been the life o' 
many a funeral in our parts, £hl but she was a meny 
girl, Peggy was; and she attended every one o' the funerals 
in Overstrand Churchyard, I niver knew such a girl for 
pleasure; if there was an3rthin' goin' on she must be in it^ 
must Peggy; and she'd go to the poorest funeral rather 
than stay quietly at home. 'Half a loaf's better than no 
bread,' she'd used to say, when I passed the remark that 
a funeral wi' no mournin' coaches wasn't no better than 
no funeral at all." 

"Miss Postern seems to have been somewhat of a 
philosopher," remarked Mr. Baxendale. 

"Eh! but she was a merry girl and no mistake; and 

then Overstrand was a pretty place for funerals. I remember 

oust when old Mrs. Parkinson died up in Lunnon, she left 

jt in her last will and testament as she must be buried 
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in Overstrand where she was bom, I always think it 
seems more cheerful to be buried where yew was bom, 
and takes away all the strangeness like." 

"Much more cheerM," said Nancjr; and she had no 
time to say any more before Mrs. Candy went on. "But 
I was a-tdlin' yew about Candy when he come courtin' 
me. He niver wud walk intimate wi' me — arm in armi 
ye know — because he said as it looked soft-like to show 
as yew was that gone on a wumman; and I thought it 
looked soft-like for a wumman to keep company wi' £^ 
man as wasn't that gone on her. But I just made no 
fuss and bided my time. It niver will,du no good to 
make a fuss wi' a man; if yew just waits and lets hinl 
have his own way, he'll punish higself i' the end." 

"And did Candy punish himself?" 

"He did, miss. For when we oomes to a stile wi* 
nobody a-lookih* on, Candy he says, says he, *My lass!' 
he says, *P11 help yew over this.' *No,' says I, * if yew 
wontt walk intimate when folks is a-lookin' and there's 
some credit in it, yew sha'n't help me over stiles when 
there's nobody by I" And I niver let him — fiot oust — till 
we was, married; though he went on his bended knees he 
did about it. Eh! but he's a notable man is Candy for 
hidin' his feelin's when folk is by, arid showin' 'em when 
they're no credit to nobody." 

Nancy thoroughly sympathised with the Speaker, 
^'How very trying! It would make me isimply furious if 
I'd a husband who behaved like that" 

"It's tryin', as yew say, miss; but most things is tryin' 
i' this warld, and so they're meant to be, for some wise 
purpose which we don't understand now, and maybe niver 
shall. But it's the queer ways o* men that ^vve. -^^^ 
sometbi/2' to think about, when it's bad vje^^C&fcx ^^sA 
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yew've no neighbours droppm' in whiles. Why I'd as 
soon be an old maid wi' a stuffed canary-bird, as have a 
husband as was as easy to see threw as another wumman* 
That*s the bewty o* manied life; yew can niver teil what 
yewr man'U do next nor what mischief he'll be up tu — 
no, not if yew lives wi* him till Doomsday. But if yew've 
got such a man as Candy to deal wi', yew know as 
whativer he does if U turn out for the best" 

"Yes," said Nancy; **I quite agree with you that 04 
the whole married women have a jollier time than single 
ones." 

"Well, miss, I thought so, and I married in conse* 
kence, but it wean't on account of any complaint as I'd 
got agen my last place; though the kitchen-stairs wean't 
as convenient as might be. But that wean't my reason 
for gettin' married." 

"What was your reason, Mrs. Candy?" 

"My reason, miss, was this; that if yew don't get 
married when yew've the chance, yew grow inta an old 
maid; and if yew're an old maid, yewr married sisters 
think nothin' of yew, and yewr brothers' wives think less. 
And that's whs^ 1 wudna and cudna abear — no, not if 
yew was to crown me for it" 

"Come upstairs," said Laurence to Nancy, "and have 
a look at the library. I happen to have the k^ in my 
pocket" 

"Do you always keep it locked up?" she asked, as 
she followed him up the wide oak staircase. 

"Yes; alwaysw I don't want to have good Mrs. Candy 

pottering about with a candle among all those priceless 

old books. The house is insured for a hundred thousand 

pounds, and the value lies chiefly in the library; the rest 

of the fwmtmt isn't worth muck" 
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"A hundred thousand pounds? What a lot of money!" 

"Oh! the Ubrary is worth far more; in fact some of 
the prints and first editions are practically priceless, I 
am strictly forbidden by my grandfather's will to sell a 
single book or print, or to lessen the amount of the in- 
surance. But it seems a lot, as you say; and especially 
when I have to pay for it out of an already very limited 
income." 

And then Laurence unlocked the massive oak door, 
^d spent a delightful hour in showing Nancy some of 
his rare treasures. 

''I did not know you were so fond of old books," he 
$aid, as they walked hoine together. 

''Oh! I simply revel in them. I should like to spend 
a mcmth in that library, and never put my nose out of 
doors the whole time." 

''If you would really like it, I could let you have a 
k^y to the Kbraiy, and then you could go and sit there 
whenever you wished." 

Nanqr's eyes sparkled with pleasure. "How sweet of 
you! I should simply adore it" 

"Then you shall have it with pleasure; and 111 lend 
you a key to the house as well, so that if Mrs. Candy 
happens to be out and the house locked up, 3rou can still 
go in and up to the library. Only be careAil to lock it 
all up again." 

"Oh! I'll be very careful, I promise." 

"Then that's all right," replied Laurence, experiencing 
a thrill of delight at having it in his power to give Nancy 
pleasiu-e. 

And he delivered die two key% into her hands that 
very day. 
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CHAPTER V; 

ANTHONY'S SUGGESTION. 

Wliat is greater: than the King?— 
. Perfect knowledge of a thing. 
What tlian JState is more immense? — 
Of a surety, commonsense. 

All the next day Nancy went about singing and 
making melody in her heart 

There is something strangely delightful in the be- 
ginning of anything — rin that early dawn of a fresh joy, 
while the newborn interest is as yet too nebulous to have 
attached to itsdf the inevitable cares and responsibilities 
which cannot fail to come later; when the object of our 
regard is already dear enough to make us happy by 
being present, but not yet sufficiently dear to make us 
miserable by going away. A land where "everlasting 
spring abides'" means something far more than eternally 
green fields and budding trees; it means a land where 
disillusionment can never brush away the dew of the 
morning, and where the pearly haze of dawn shall never 
be dispersed. "Behold, I make all things new," does not 
prophesy that once and for all the house not made with, 
hands shall be refurnished according to the latest im-. 
provements; nay,' it rather foretells that the mystic glad- 
ness of spring and of morning shall no longer be the 
transient delight which now it is; but shall become a> 
part of that everlasting joy which shall one day crown 
the heads of those who are : counted worthy to attain 
unto it. 

The first dawn of love was jiist now transfiguring the 
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world for Nancy Burton. Afterwards the sorrow came, 
which is the inseparable companion of all earthly bliss; 
but at present Laurence appeared to her th^ embodiment 
of human perfection. In later days she laughed bitterly 
at the remembrance of how marvellously happy she be- 
Heved she was going to be, before disappointment had 
taught her how little it is wise to expect from life; but as 
yet all things were hers, because she was gradually mak- 
ing the wonderful discovery* — ^that discovery whereby the 
most ordinary mortals for once in their Hfe throw Co- 
lumbus into the shade — ^that she loved and was loved 
in return. 

Possibly if the immortal Christopher had penetrated 
a Uttle farther into the future — if he had foreseen the 
horrors of the great American War, for which he was 
paving the way — he would have turned his galleon round, 
and gone ingloriously home again; and, in the same way, 
if all the women who make the other great discovery 
could perceive what heart-burnings and heart-rendings 
ihey were thereby preparing for themselves, they too 
would turn aflfrighted from the unknown land. But if 
Columbus had seen farther still — if he had seen the mighty 
kingdom which was to grow up on the further shore of 
that sea of blood, filling the earth with its knowledge and 
glory, he would have gone on rejoicing and unafraid; and, 
likewise, if those fond souls, who are preparing for their 
own footsteps the sorrowful way, could see to the very 
end of the road, they too would go hopefully forward, 
knowing that only sudi as have sown in tears shall reap 
the full joy of the eternal harvest 

Nancy was too happy to stay indoors, so she walked 
down in the morning to Ways Hall to see Faith '^ and oa 
her wa^ she met Lady Aiicia. 
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"Gpod-momingy dear Miss Biirton,'' said her lady^ip, 
in whom the neighbourly spirit had not yet evaporated; 
"may I turn and walk with you? I am taking my 
daily constitutional, which I always think is so very, very 
necessary, if one wishes to be kept in health; and health 
is so very beautiful, don't you think?" 

''I don't know about its being beautiful; but it is very 
jolly," Nancy replied, trying hard to remember that Lady 
AHda was Laurence's mother, and therefore not meet to 
be laughed at 

"And illness is very beautiful, too," Lady Alicia went 
on; "I often think that thinness and a hectic flush suggest 
such touching and elevating thoughts^ I always wish ^at 
it had been my lot to be thrown with people whose iUr 
nesses were beautiful and improving to the character; but 
my poor dear husband's were quite the reverse." 

"Tell me about him," besought Nancy, whose thirst 
for information regarding the house of Baxendale was 
Jiourly increasing. 

"Ohl there is nothing to tell you, my dear; he was 
quite a prosaic commonplace character, so different from 
me, who am simply overflowing with poetry and romance* 
I oflen think what a pathetic picture it must have been 
to see a highly-strung, sensitive young girl like myself, 
tied to a hard-headed, hard-hearted man, such as Mr. 
Baxendale." 

"But are you sure that he was as hard-hearted as he 
seemed? Often people appear unfeeling when they axe 
only shy and reserved; and all the time that they seem 
so cold they are suffering most intensely." 

Lady Alicia drew herself up. "My dear, of course I 

am sure. Is it likely that a man's 0¥m wife would not 

understand him? And, besides, Mr, Baxendale was a very 
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easy person to understand; he wasnt complex as I am, 
but just straightforward and matter-of-fact, with — I am 
sorry to say — a sad habit of making fun of things." 

" I am afraid that is rather a weakness of mine," re- 
marked Nancy humbly. 

"Then, my dear, struggle against it and suppress it at 
all costs. To my mind there is nothing so vulgar as a 
sense of humour; it coarsens the finest natures, and throws 
a horrible, amusing light upon things which in themselves 
are quite beautiful and serious. And I always think it is 
so elevating to take life seriously — a thing which my dear 
husband seemed constitutionally unable to do; and I fear 
poor Laurence is not much better." 

Before Nancy had time to take up the cudgels on 
Laurence's behalf, she and Lady Alicia had reached the 
door of Ways Hall; but all the same her heart was hot 
within her as she realised how completely his mother mis- 
understood him; and she longed passionately to make up 
to him in some way for all that he had missed in life. 
Suddenly she understood — by what means she could not 
say — how much the sensitive father and son had been to 
each other, and what a terrible blank the death of his 
father had left in the life of Laurence Baxendale. 

When women of the Nancy Burton type admire a 
man they are fairly safe; it is only when they begin to 
pity him that their hearts are in real jeopardy. 

Mrs. Fairfax and Faith were sitting out on the verandah 
at the back of the house; and their visitors joined them 
there. The verandah at Ways Hall was quite an institu- 
tion; Faith and her mother principally lived in it for the 
greater part of the year. It occupied the whole length of 
the house on the south side, and had a stone roof sut^- 
ported by massive piUais. Each end was oi ^^'s^^XvtiR.^ 
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with rows of rare plants in pots; so that there was na 
admittance to any manner of wind save a south one; 
while all the sunshine in the garden collected itself in the 
verandah, as cream collects itself at the top of a can of 
milk. Therefore, there were few days in the year when 
the verandah at Ways Hall was not suitable for habitation. 

Mrs. Fairfax and Faith loved their garden; and in 
return their garden educated them, as only well-loved 
gardens can educate men and women. The cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches find a powerful anti- 
dote in a garden; for those who abide near the heart of 
Nature learn from her lessons of peace and patience which 
she does not teach to her more bustling children. Now, 
as of old, the Lord God walks in the garden in the cool 
of the day; aiid well for those who hearken unto His Voice 
as It speaks to them, through the trees of the garden and 
the flowers of the field, of laws that cannot be broken and 
of promises that must be fulfilled ! 

"I have made a new fernery," said Mrs. Fairfax, after 
she had greeted her visitors in her gracious manner, and: 
Faith had carried Nancy off for a girlish confabulation; 
"and I wish you to see it, Alicia, when you have rested 
awhile." 

"Oh, how delightful!" exclaimed Lady Alicia; "to my 
mind there are few things more beautiful and suggestive 
than ferns. They always seem to me hke graceful women, 
who have charm rather than actual beauty; and there is 
nothing more interesting than charm, don't you think? — 
so attractive and yet so elusive." 

"I have arranged that all the water from the garden 
should drain into the fernery and so run into the lake," 
continued Mrs. Fairfax. 

Lady Alicia and the mistress of Ways Hall always 
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enjoyed a "conversatibn with one another— for the good 
reason that each talked of her own concerns, utterly 
regardless of what the other was saying; which resulted 
in the equal satisfaction of both. 

**^And flowers are suggestive, too," Lady Alicia went 
on; "I once had a beautiful idea that it would be so sweet 
for people to try and copy the flowers which grow in the 
month when their birthdays are." 

Mrs. Fairfax went on in that wonderfully musical voice 
of hers: "It has the same effect as a dropping-well; the 
water trickles down a rockery, covered with ferns, and 
forms itself into a stream at the bottom." 

"That is why I am always so much interested to find 
out in what month people's birthdays fall; then I know 
what type of character they should aim at* And it is so 
sweet to have an aim in life; it gives one something to 
think of in the winter evenings and on Sundays." 

"And over the stream I have built a rustic wooden 
bridge; it is extremely pretty now, and will be far more 
so when the creepers which I have trained over it are 
fully grown." 

Lady Alicia pursued the even tenor of her way: people 
rarely listened to her when she talked, so she had ceased 
to expect it "My birthday, you see, is in October; and 
I have .always tried to copy chrysanthemums, by dressing 
m those sweet axt-shades, and by showing myself a friend 
for dark and cold days rather than for sunny ones. That 
is so touching in chrysanthemums, I think; they come just 
when one is sad and lonely, and the bedding-out plants 
are all gone. And that is such a beautiful allegory of 
friendship — to visit people when they are in trouble rather 
than in their prosperous days." 

"I am not sure whether I shall be aW \» Yae^ ^jognr. 
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of the ferns out of doors all the winter; I fear it would be 
a risk for those that I brought from abroad, and even for 
some of those that came from Devonshire. You see the 
frosts here are somewhat severe." 

"I remember when dear Mildred Swain married her 
curate — such a sweet young man, with a lovely complexion 
and no money, just like a girl! — ^I proposed a month's 
visit to them immediately in their dear Httle home; and I 
took my maid with me to show that their being poor made 
no difference to me." 

"Exactly what a chrysanthemum would have done in 
the circumstances," remarked Mrs. Fairfax, for the first 
time paying attention to what her companion was saying. 

Her ladyship smiled complacently: jokes were things 
undreamed of in her philosophy. "My dear Emilia, how 
quickly you grasp an idea! You and I always have so 
much in common!" 

Mrs. Fairfax laughed. In her day she had been a 
greater beauty than her friend, and Lady Alicia's little 
elegancies were completely lost upon her. 

"Then," continued the latter, "I think it is so nice 
for people whose birthdays are in April to cultivate humility, 
and try to copy the dear little modest violet" 

"What nonsense, Alicia! If there is one virtue more 
objectionable than another, that virtue is humility. It is 
a most tiresome and aggravating attribute." 

Lady Alicia fairly gasped. "My dear Emilia!" 

"I mean what I say. There are no people who give 
so much trouble in the world as the unassuming, depre- 
cating people; their humility is far more aggressive in reality 
than the conceit of the most conceited." 

"But, dear, dear Emilia, think how beautiful humility 
jis^ and how altogether sweet and Christian." 
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"I don't care; I simply detest it The conceited person 
calls upon you, and comes in, and bores you for a quarter 
of an hour, and that is the end of him; but the depre- 
cating person rings the bell and won't come in, and so 
you have to go and talk to him in the hall; which is 
always a most wearisome thing to do." 

"But dont you think we should rather look at the 
spirit which prompts an action than at the action itself? 
I always endeavour to do so; it seems to make life so 
much more beautiful and full of meaning." 

''My dear Ahda, it is the actions and not the meanings 
that give trouble to other people." 

"Still, we should always endeavour to enter into 
another person's feelings, and to look at things from 
another's point of view." 

"Then the other person should likewise try to enter 
into our feelings, and look at things from our point of 
view; and if he did he would quickly discover that his 
himiility is not a matter of sufficient importance to entail 
any trouble on the part of persons to whom his spiritual 
vicissitudes are incidents of supreme indifference." 

Lady Alicia sighed profoundly. "Alas! how hard you 
are! Had you my delicate and refined nature you would 
enter into the feelings of those dear, human sensitive-plants, 
and admire instead of abusing their modesty." 

"Extremely humble people always have a little tickling 
cough, you. will notice; and if there is one thing that ir- 
ritates me more than another it is a little tickling cough. 
Yet I never met a truly unassuming person without one." 

Lady Alicia was busy preparing a suitable platitude 
whereby to silence the doubting spirit of her friend when 
the two girls joined their elders. 

"Faith and I are regretting that to-moticyN \s»^>ai3cA^ 
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exclaimed Nanqr, sinking into a seat. "We were planning 
a picnic without thinking, and suddenly the Sabbath rose 
up and hit us full in the face." 

"Ah! I too find Sunday rather a dull and depressing 
day," said Lady Alicia plaintively; "but I always try to 
observe it for the servants' sake. It is so bad for them to 
see people of our class enjopng themselves upon a Sunday; 
so I always stretch a point in order to make the day as 
dull as possible. And, after all, there is something very 
English and suggestive in a dull Sunday; it makes one 
feel like a Radical or a Roman Catholic or something 
dreadful of that sort, if one does anything amusing on a 
Sunday afternoon." 

"I heard of a lovely new Sunday game the other day,'? 
remarked Nancy with dangerous demureness, her love of 
mischief exorcising for the moment her sense of the rela- 
tionship between Lady Alicia and Laurence. 

"What was that, my dear?" asked Mrs. Fairfax, who 
enjoyed Nancy's jokes only one degree less than Lady 
Alicia's reception of them. The proverbial duck's back, 
clothed in a mackintosh to make assurance doubly sur^ 
would be less impervious to water than was Lady Alicia's 
consciousness to anything in the shape of humour. 

"First all the men went to one end of the room, and 
all the girls to the other; and the girls were Christians 
and the men were heathens." 

"That sounds Sunday enough," said Faith. 

"It is beautiful, dear child, quite beautiful," agreed 
Lady Alicia; "to my mind there is something very touch- 
ing and picturesque about heathens and people of that 
sort. I always think of them standing under palm-trees 
on the edge of a river, looking as if they were just going 
tQ bathe» I remember once saying \a.l.^\atace that the 
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Serpentine on a summer's evening reminded me of mis- 
sionary magazines. I thought it a most beautiful and 
poetical simile, but Laurence merely laughed, though I 
had not the least intention of being amusing; but he hap 
unfortunately no eye for the allegorical and suggestive." 

Mrs. Fairfax's bright eyes twinkled. "Go on about 
the Sunday game, my dear," she said. 

"Well, the object of the game was to induce the 
heathens to embrace Christianity." 

"Good gracious, child, what will you say next?" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fairfax. But she laughed all the same. 

Not so Lady Alicia. "Ah I how sweet and beautiful 
— and just what should be done in everyday life. I think 
it would be so nice if all the nations — even the Boers and 
the Chinese and dreadful people of that kind — were to 
embrace Christianity. It might steady them down a bit, 
don't you know? and make war quite a pleasure instead 
of a pain. There is nothing so really soothing and im- 
proving as Christianity. I know for my part it makes me 
feel so contented and pleased with myself all Monday and 
Tuesday if I have made an effort and walked to church 
and back on Sunday morning." 

At tea that afternoon Nancy regaled her always ap- 
preciative family circle with a graphic account, which did 
not lose anything in the telling (Nancy's tales never did), 
of how Lady Alicia had received the story of the Sunday 
game. 

^* After all,'* remarked Anthony when their laughter 
had subsided, ^'it must be rather a tight fit for Baxen- 
dale to be always obliged to keep a tame mother like that 
hanging about the premises. If I'd a mother of that kind 
I should try to get her received into an Orphan Home or 
a Shoeblack. B/Tgade or some other sixmiax cii^3^^JXJ^<^\2ar 
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stitution, which would take the sweet creature off my 
hands." 

"She must be a trial to him," added Nora, "because 
Mr. Baxendale is so clever himself. Mr. Arbuthnot was 
saying only yesterday that he thought, taking him all 
round, Laurence Baxendale was the cleverest person he 
had ever met." 

Anthony sat upright in his chair, and gazed thought- 
fully at his cousin. "So our dear young vicar is begin- 
ning to take people all round, is he? I ^all have to keep 
my paternal eye open, or else he will be taking you all 
round, my beloved Nora; and then what will mamma and 
the parish say?" 

"Tony, don't be an idiot!" And Nora blushed so 
becomingly that it was a pity there was no man but a 
relation to see it. 

"Can't help it, my love; we are all idiots in our 
family; it is too late to change, as the man said when 
he got home and found he had received twenty shillings 
for half a sovereign." 

"Well, anyhow I wish you wouldn't start foolish gossip 
about me and the vicar," expostulated Nora. 

"Mens conscia recti, a mind conscious of the rector 
(only in this case it is the vicar, but the principle is the 
same) is independent of, because superior to, parochial 
gossip," murmured Anthony. 

Nora changed the subject, returning to her original 
muttons. "Mr. Baxendale was considered a tremendous 
swell up at Oxford, Faith says; he passed all his exam- 
inations splendidly." 

"Examinations," remarked Anthony pensively, "are 

considered by the uninitiated to be a method of discover- 

lag the jgnorances of the examined*, but the initiated re- 
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cognise them as a means of displaying the pedantries of 
the examiner." 

''Mr. Baxendale has lots of things to bother him," 
said Nancy. "Of cx)urse his mother is a trial; and then 
he is so fHghtfuUy poor. I think it is having to pay such 
an enormous fire insurance that pinches them so." 

"Do they pay such a big insurance?" Nora asked, 
"How horrid!" 

"Yes," replied Nancy; "they have insured the house 
and the books and the whole concern for a hundred 
thousand pounds. How much a year would they have 
to pay for that, Tony?" 

"I can't tell, exactly, as they'd insure the house and 
the furniture and the books and the pictures separately; 
but I should think it would tot up to something close on 
a hundred and fifty a year." 

"That's a great deal for people who have only about 
five hundred a year to begin with, isn't it?" 

"It is, my dear Nancy. If I were friend Baxendale 
I'd chuck the whole concern, and pocket my entire in- 
come myself, such as it is." 

"But he can't, you see," Nancy explained; "it is put 
in the entail, or something of that kind, that the library 
is part of the estate, and may not be broken up or sold; 
and that every Baxendale who inherits the property shall 
go on with the full fire insurance, because of that old pro- 
phecy. The tradition said that Baxendale Hall should be 
burnt down 'first by the King and then by the State;' 
and so it has been. And the last part is sure to come 
true also, so the Baxendales have to be prepared for that." 

"And it has got to be burnt the third time by some- 
thing 'which is thrice as great' as the King and ths St^.ti^^ 
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and 'a thousandfold stronger and higher;' I wonder what 
that can be?" said Nora. 

"Commonsense, I should think," replied her cousin. 
"If I were Baxendale I should quietly put a match to the 
family roof-tree when nobody was looking, and so save 
the annual hundred and fifty; and pocket the hundred 
thousand pounds in addition." 

Nora laughed. "Oh, Tony, what an idea!'' 

"It is a very good one." 

"But if Mr. Baxendale did such a thing he'd be sent 
to prison," persisted Nora. 

"Of course he would if he was found out, my good 
child; but that would be a mistake on his part He 
should just light a cigarette in the charming old library, 
and throw away the match; and the thing is done." 

"Really, Tony, what nonsense you do talk!" exclaimed 
Nancy. 

"And if his maternal parent were included in the 
ruins thereof, it would be a benefit to the whole neigh- 
bourhood," added Anthony; "excepting that burnt goose- 
quills make such a horrid smell." 

And then he went on to talk — equally foolishly^ — of 
other things, forgetting his suggestion of arson as soon as 
it was uttered. 

But Nancy did not forget: she was not cast in the 
forgetful mould. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RUFUS WEBB. 

Oh Lord, I knew Thou wert austere; 
And so my heart was filled with fear. 
And dared not count Thy creatures dear 

In awe of Thy great Name. 
And if the terror of Thy Rod 
Has left my heart a lifeless dod. 
Untouched by love for man or God, 

Dread Lord, am I to blame? 

"I HAVE no patience with Alicia Baxendale," said Mrs. 
Fairfax to her daughter that same afternoon. 

"Why not, mother?" 

"She talks so much nonsense." 

"She does; but if it is any pleasure to her, I don't 
see why she shouldn't She has very little pleasure in 
her life, poor thing!" 

"Not it all. She has a good son, and that is 
pleasure enough for any woman," argued Mrs. Fairfax, 
who had never quite forgiven Faith for having been bom 
a girl instead of a boy: a mistake which it i^ difficult to 
rectify in after life, even 'by a woman as obliging and un- 
selfish as Faith Fairfax. 

"But, mother, think of coming to live in that little 
farmhouse afl«r being mistress of Baxendale Hall and of 
Drawbridge Castle!" 

" Humph 1 That was a come-down, I admit." 

"And she really bears it beautifully. It is always dis- 
agreeable to be poGjc; and most especially fox 'saOc^ ^. 
woman as Lady Alicia.' 
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"Well, it is a great deal her own fault that she and 
Laurence are so poor now. If she had been less ex- 
travagant when she was first married, Alwyn would not 
have lived beyond his income as he did." 

"Still it wasn't altogether her own fault that she was 
extravagant Remember the way in which she was brought 
up." 

"Really, Faith, the way you have of always defend- 
ing the absent is most aggravating! I believe if anyone 
said that the devil himself was not altogether a nice char- 
acter, you'd find some excuse for him in the way he was 
brought up." 

"But as a matter of fact he was brought up among 
the angels; so I'm afraid I couldn't find much excuse for 
him on that score." 

"Well, then, you'd say he had been too well brought 
up, which comes to the same thing nowadaj^. By the 
way, what are you going to do this afternoon?" 

"I'm going to see Mr. Webb, and to take him some 
flowers." 

"You are a wonderful woman, Faith; you are always 
doing something for somebody else's happiness. I wonder 
if you ever think of your own, my child." 

"It doesn't do much good thinking of one's own," re- 
plied Faith rather wistfully. She did not consider it 
necessary to add that hers was bound up in Laurence 
Baxendale; and that the truth was slowly dawning upon 
her that his, in turn, was bound up in Nancy Burton. 

"You would make an ideal clergyman's wife," con- 
tinued her mother reflectively; "you are energetic and 
capable and amiable and unselfish; and you have not 
the ghost of an idea how to dress yourself or to do your 
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Faith only laughed. 

"Unmarried women with energy," Mrs. Fairfax went 
on, "remind me of those terrible motor-cars, which, when 
some unforeseen obstacle stops their career, have no power 
of standing still, but plough up the earth all around them, 
and dig their own graves. There are scores of single 
women in England digging their own graves with wasted 
and unappropriated energy." 

"I am afraid there are, mother; but it isn't altogether 
their own fault, poor things!" And Faith left the room 
with a sigh. 

Rufus Webb, for whom Faith had designed her 
flowers, lived alone in a little white-gabled house in the 
lanes leading from The Ways to fairyland; but the gates 
of this latter were for ever closed to him. Those who 
have once heard these gates shut behind them can never 
enter that ma^c territory again; but for them, as for all 
of us, there is still prepared some better country, which 
shall cast fairyland into the shade; a country of green 
pastures and living waters and cities whose foundations 
are of jasper and gold; in short, a country whereof fairy- 
land at its best is but a type and an image, where we 
shall find as abiding realities the things of which in fairy- 
land we only dream. 

Rufus was a big, red-haired and red-bearded man of 
about fifty. Originally he had been a missionary; but the 
great tragedy which spoilt his life had likewise cut short 
his career; and now he lived in the cottage at The Ways, 
as guide, philosopher and friend to all the poor people 
for miles round. He had a certain knowledge of medicine, 
which he had studied in his missionary days, and which 
he had practised successfully among his Chinese converts; 
and this knowledge he exercised for tiie "b^^^^X. ol ^"^^s^ 
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cottagers in the neighbourhood, who were too poo!r to em- 
ploy a doctor on their own account, and too proud to do 
so at the expense of the parish. But he never preached> 
now; nor had done since he left China twenty years ago. 
He had passed condemnation upon himself as unfit for 
God's ministry; and no arguments could induce him to 
take up his sacred office again. 

He was a man subject to terrible fits of religious de- 
pression and spiritual anguish, when he believed that 
the heavens were closed against him and the Face of 
God was turned away; but through it all he was faithful 
to the God Whom he maligned. "Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him," was his cry; and he believed 
that God would indeed slay him were it desirable, and 
would have no pity. "I am wilHng to be eternally 
damned, should my damnation redound to the glory of 
God," was his heartfelt confession; and he knew not as 
yet that such a conception of Divine Power was an in- 
justice towards Divine Love. 

"Good-afternoon, Mr. Webb; I have brought you some 
flowers," said Faith, as Rufus opened the door to her and 
showed her into his bare little sitting-room. "I know you 
are fond of them." 

"Thank-you, Miss Fairfax, I am," replied he, taking 
from her the bouquet which she had prepared for him, 
and sniffing its scent with the epicurean delight of the 
bom flower-lover. For a moment his stem face softened 
as he gazed into the hearts of the roses; then suddenly 
it hardened again, as he threw the posy upon the floor 
and trampled its soft petals beneath his feet. "And be- 
cause I am fond of them I destroy them," he cried, his 
yoice metallic with suppressed sufiering. "Is this a time 
to be gathering jflowers, and going down into the garden 
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of Spices to see whether the pomegranates have budded? 
Nay, it is rather a time to be girding oneself with sack- 
cloth and covering one's head with ashes; for the day of 
the Lord is at hand; and who shall abide the day of His 
coming?" 

Faith looked pitifully at the bruised roses, and at the 
man who was yet more cruelly bruised. "And even if 
His day is at hand, is that any reason why we should 
despise His gifts?" she asked gently. 

"He brings no wreath of flowers but rather a crown 
of thorns; and in His Hand is a sword which shall 
pierce us to the quick. Child, be not deceived; it is only 
by self-repression and self-renunciation that men can at- 
tain unto salvation; and not all of them even then." 

"Yes, Mr. Webb, self-repression and self-renunciation 
for another's sake, by all means; but not merely for the 
pain's sake. I can see that God would be pleased if you, 
who love flowers so much, gave them up to someone who 
needed them more; but I cannot see that you will please 
Him by trampling them under your feet, and so spoiling 
them for yourself and for everybody else." 

"Child, blind not yourself by vain words; the God 
Whom you serve is a jealous God, and He will brook no 
rival in the hearts of sinful men. Remember that those 
who love houses or lands, gardens or flowers more than 
Him, are not worthy of Him; and from such He shall 
hide His Face in anger." 

Faith looked up with sweet severity. "No one would 
be so foolish as to love tlie gift more than the Giver; but 
it is for the sake of the Giver that one loves the gift — 
and the more so the more one loves ffim." 

"Do not tempt me," Rufus cried, walking up and 
down the small room, as was his cuslom ^\iKa ^X -^ 
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moved; "for His sake I have put away from me all 
pleasant things, and have adjured the world with its many 
delights: in the hope that when He sees my anguish and 
humiliation, He may turn again to me and forgive me 
my sin." 

"You do ffim an injustice, believe me: He did not 
make the world so beautiful only in order to torture us 
with unsatisfied longings: He gives us every good gift in 
order that we, in our gratitude, may love Him all the 
more. And it is because we love Him that we find His 
gifts so fair. I do not think that we ever properly enjoy 
a fair landscape or a beautiful sunset until we realise that 
He is in it all, and through it all, and beyond it all: just 
as we never enjoy any other books and pictures as much 
as we enjoy those that are written and painted by the 
hands we love." 

Rufiis was silent; so Faith — being a wise woman — 
changed the subject. 

"I wish you would let me lend you some books, Mr. 
Webb. They would divert your mind, and rest you alto- 
gether." 

"I read no book but my Bible: that is enough for me; 
and it ought to be enough for all." 

"We ought not to read other books instead of our 
Bibles," persisted Faith; "but I don't see why we shouldn't 
read them as well." 

"What sort of books would you wish me to read?" 
asked Rufiis, and his voice was very stem. 

But it took more than sternness to frighten Faith. 

"I would advise you to read novels," she calmly replied; 

"I think there are few things which rest one's mind and 

divert one's thoughts as much as reading good novels; 
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and I am sure that just now you are sorely in need of 
such rest and diversion.*' 

Again Rufus began to stride up and down the small 
room, like some caged wild animal. 

"Read novels, do you say? Why, 1 would rather 
pluck out my right eye than it should offend by reading 
such trash as novels." 

"But I would advise you to read such novels as are 
not trash," persisted Faith. 

"All novels are trash — and, what is worse, they are 
vanity and lies. Child, do you not know that whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie shall have part in the lake 
which bumeth with fire and brimstone? Those who write 
novels make and love a he; and those who read what 
they have written are like imto them." 

"Then would you call all forms of art vanity and lies 
too — ^pictures and statues and poems for instance?" 

"I would; and if I had my way I would bum them 
all, so that they should not lure the souls of men to de- 
struction." 

"Bum books and pictures?" gasped Faith, 

"Yea, every one of them on which I could lay my 
hand; for they are indeed the false gods and graven 
images which we are forbidden to worship. And is it 
not better that they should be destroyed by earthly fire, 
than that men's souls should be destroyed by the fire 
which is never quenched?" 

"But art would never destroy men's souls; it is a 
revelation, or rather an interpretation, of truth; and so is 
meant to bring men nearer, to God instead of driving 
them away from Him." 

"Child, child, do not prophesy vain things. All false 
gods shall be destroyed, and likewise l1io?fe ^\vo \vaN^ 's*^ 
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them up and worshipped them," persisted Rufus, growing 
more and more excited. "Look at that fine house 
yonder," he continued, pointing to the top of the hill, 
where Baxendale Hall gleamed red among the trees; "i^ 
it not written that it shall once more be made fuel of 
fire? And blessed shall be the day that sees it reduced 
to ashes, and blessed shall be the band that sets it alight! 
Raze it, raze it even to the ground, until not one stone 
shall be left upon another!" 

"Mr. Webb, you don't mean what you say. Think of 
the sorrow it would be to Mr. Baxendale if the home of 
his fathers, which is so dear to him, were to be burnt to 
the ground; and surely he has had sorrow and disappoint- 
ment enough in his life already, without your wishing this 
final blow to fall on him." 

"I do wish it. My soul yearns over the soul of 
Laurence Baxendale; and I pray that whatever comes 
between his soul and God may perish for ever. Have 
you forgotten that other young man who went away sor-' 
rowful because he had great possessions?. And shall I 
sit still and see this young man also condemn himself to 
the outer darkness, because he loves houses and lands, 
better than the God Who made him? No; Baxendale 
has once more to be made fuel of fire by something which 
is greater and stronger and higher than King or State; 
and that I hold, to be the fear of God." 

"I think there is no need for Baxendale Hall to be 
burnt in order to teach Laurence to fear God and to 
keep iffis Commandments; he has learnt that lesson al- 
ready from God Himself, and from his dead father." 

"Maybe; but science falsely so called, and pleasant 

pictures, and the sorcerer's spells which men call novels, 

are fast blinding his «yes to the hidden things of God's 
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law, and are making hitii of the earth earthy ; never- 
theless the Lord shall destroy them in His displeasure, 
and the fire shall consume them." 

"You have no right to say such things of Mr. Baxen- 
dale," replied Faith, for the first time showing signs of a 
weak spot in her almost perfect temper; "he is the best 
and noblest and most unselfish man I ever met." 

"The young man in the Gospels had kept every 
Commandment from his youth up, yet his great posses- 
sions were the undoing of him. Child, listen to me: I 
love Laurence Baxendale, though I had sworn never to 
love mortal man or woman again. To my everlasting 
shame I love him — I, who had abjured human love as a 
snare of the evil one; and I pray that his house and his 
books and his pictures may be destroyed by fire before 
he has offended past forgiveness that God Who hath said, 
* Ye shall have none other gods but Me.' " 

"There is no possibility of offending that God past 
forgiveness," said Faith soflly. 

"So I thought when I was your age," groaned the 
fanatic, sinking exhausted into a chair and burying his 
face in his hands; "but I fell away from my high calling 
— I loved the creature rather than the Creator — and now 
outer darkness is reserved for me for ever. And because 
I love Laurence Baxendale — love him against my will and 
against my vows and against my conscience — I would 
destroy my soul again, were it possible, to save him from 
the pit wherein I have fallen myself." 

"You are unjust to Laurence, but you are still more 
unjust 1?o God." 

"Child, you know not what you say; did you ever 
hear my story?" asked Rufus, looVing u^\ ^.t^^^^\^'5» 
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anger against him died down before the abject misery of 
his face. 

"No; please tell it to me," she said gently, seeing that 
silence and loneliness had well-nigh thrown Webb's brain 
off the balance, and believing that confession — even to 
her — would be good for his soul. 

"I was the child of stem and godly parents; and 
was brought up by them in the fear of God, and in the 
knowledge that ffis All-seeing Eye was ever upon me to 
mark iniquity should I do amiss. With all my heart I 
strove to obey His word and to fulfil His precepts and to 
keep E[is laws. Like the infant Samuel, I had been de- 
dicated to His service from my birth; and when I was 
old enough I took Holy Orders, and offered myself as a 
missionary, so that I might go forth and make known His 
word among the heathen, and among the kingdoms that 
had not called upon His Name." 

"Yes, I understand," said Faith; and, encouraged by 
her evident sympathy, Rufus proceeded:- — 

"But a few months before I started for China — ^the 
spot to which the Church had seen fit to appoint me — 
I met a woman- — a young and beautiful woman; and I — 
the man set apart by God to bear upon the mountains 
His tidings of peace — turned away from my high calling, 
and loved this one woman with all my heart and with all 
my soul and with all my mind and with all my strength; 
loved her as I ought to have loved my God." 

"And as you would have loved Him, if men had not 
lied to you about Him," added Faith softly — so softly 
that Rufus did not hear her, but went on: — 

"So I married her, and took her out with me to 

China. And I loved her — my God! how I loved my 

little Lettice; I, who had given up all hjiman. love for 
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the sake of the Cross, having put my hand to the plough 
turned back because of the beauty of a woman. Yes; 
I loved the curls at the back of her neck, and the dimple 
on one side of her mouth, and the way her eyelashes 
turned backwards making stars of her pretty eyes. And, 
to my shame, I remember all these things, and love them 
still; for which God will bring me to judgment" 

"Again I say you are doing Him an injustice. Your 
love for her ought to have taught you something of His 
love for you; instead of which you turned His good gift 
into one of the nails whereby you have crucified Him 
afresh—^for surely Annas and Caiaphas did not misjudge 
Him more terribly than you have done." 

"But He punished me," Rufiis went on, heedless of 
the intOTuption; "our God is indeed a jealous God; the 
idols which we worship instead of Him shall be cut down 
and cast into the fire; and wherewithal a man sinneth, 
by the same also shall he be punished. I let her deck 
herself with fine garments, though I ought to have known 
that a meek and quiet spirit is the only adornment which 
becomes a woman; I let her read novels, though I ought 
to have known that she who loveth a lie is no whit 
better than he who maketh a lie; and I let her laugh and 
sing all over my house, though I ought to have said of 
laughter. It is mad; and of mirth. What doeth it? And 
for this also will God bring me to judgment" 

"Then what became of this beautiful woman whom 
you loved and married?" 

"Listen, and I will tell you; and then you will see 
what a terrible thing it is to fight against the living God." 

"But you are fighting against Him still." 

Rufus did not seem to bear what ??i^ ^^^s. ^^\nj^. 
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The memory of the past was so strong ilpon him that for 
the time being it effaced the present, 

"I took Lettice out with me to China, and for a year 
we were perfectly happy together — so happy that God 
was wroth with us for letting mere human bliss fill the 
place in our hearts which ought to have been filled by 
Him. Then there was a rising out there against the mis- 
sionaries, and the mission-house was besieged. I and my 
brethren held out for as long as we could; but our ad- 
versaries were too many and too strong for us, and at last 
we were overpowered and taken prisoners." 

"And your wife? What became of her? Was she 
taken prisoner too?" 

"Do you think I was going to let her fall into the 
hands. of those yellow devils? Not L When I heard the 
walls crash in, and knew that our enemies were upon us, 
I shot her dead with my own hand; shot the tender heart 
which had lain upon my own, and dabbled the pretty 
hair in blood. For love of her, and to save her from a 
fate which I could not bear to contemplate, I broke God's 
Commandment which saith, *Thou shalt not kill;' and so 
lost my own soul in order to save her body from torture. 
And for love of her I would do the same again — yea, 
even were my punishment ten times greater than it is." 

Faith was almost breathless with interest: "And you 
did not try to kill yourself as well?" 

"No; I should have held it a cowardly act to save 
myself from the consequences of my disobedience to God's 
word. , The Chinese made me and my comrades prisoners, 
intending to torture us to death; and I welcomed itid^ 
tortures as some meet punishment for the sin I had com- 
mitted. But God, in His justice, saw fit to make my 
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punishment even greater than a lingering death at the 
hands of the Chinese: when two of us were dead, and 
two dying — we were four in all — relief came, and we two 
survivors were rescued'. And since then my soul has suf- 
fered agonies, compared with which my bodily sufferings 
in that Chinese prison were as nothing." 

Faith's grey eyes were full of tears. "Poor Mr. Webb! 
I am so sorry for you. I don't wonder, after all that you 
have suffered, that you have formed false ideas of God; 
and I am sure that He doesn't wonder, either." 

But Rufus did not hear her; his eyes had grown 
dreamy, and his thoughts were far away. "She had such 
pretty eyes," he murmured, half to. himself; "and when 
she smiled she nearly shut them, which gave he;r a dreamy 
look, as if she were smiling at something which other 
people could not see. And she never could keep her hair 
neat, though she used to laugh and say that a clergyman's 
.wife -ought at anyrate to be tidy; but how could I blame 
her when it went into such dear little curls at the back 
of her neck, as soft as silk and as yellow as gold? And 
.as for the dimple in her cheek " 

But Faith did not stay to hear any more; she felt that 
she was treading on holy ground, not intended for any feet 
save those of the woman who was dead. So she slipped 
out of the room and out of the house; and Rufus Webb 
never heard her go, being lost for the time in the memory 
of a dimple which had been dust for twenty years. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
A WOMAN TEMPTS. 

Yott took my life» and filled it all; 
Then turned its sweetness into gall. 

And doomed me to despair, dear. 
The life you spoiled is nearly done; 
And if tbere be anoUier one 
In some strange land beyond the sun, 

I hope you won*t be there, dear. 

That summer was a wonderful time for Laurence and 
Nancy; so wonderful that it would always stand out in 
their minds' eyes, as long as they both siiould live, in a 
sort of bas-relief against the ordinary winters and summers 
and seed-times and harvests of everyday existence. 

For awhile Laurence forgot his anxieties and his 
poverty and the many trials which beset him, and gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of those repeated coincidences 
which so often brought himself and Nancy together. He 
deliberately shut his eyes, for the time being, to the lions 
in his way — of which there were a veritable menagerie — 
and made the most of the beauty of Nancy's eyes and 
the music of her laughter. And it is but fair to Nancy 
to add that she in no way stinted his opportunities of en- 
joying these simple pleasures, but promoted the frequent 
recurrence of them by every means in her power. 

As for her, she was radiantly happy; happier than 
she would ever be again, in the same irresponsible, light- 
hearted way. Locked up in a remote cupboard, at the 
very back of her mind, was the certainty that Laurence 
Jqv^ her, although he had not told \v^ «5\ aad she was 
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never weary of weaving, for her own discomfiture, doubts 
of him and of his honourable intentions, which she enjoyed 
to the full, supported as they were by that locked-up cup- 
board in the background. 

She and Laurence talked a great deal about their 
friendship, and pretended both to each other and to them- 
selves that this was the correct name for the thing. But 
they would have been terribly disappointed in their own 
cases, and extremely disgusted in each other's, if the 
pseudonym had finally proved itself to be anything but 
the flimsiest nom de plume, 

Laurence found it so easy to talk to Nancy. He had 
not found it easy to talk to anyone since his father died; 
and there is a luxury in the rare unreserve of reserved 
natures, which the habitually outspoken find it impossible 
to appreciate. Nancy, on the contrary, felt more shy with 
Laurence than she had ever felt with anybody; in fact he 
was the only person she had ever met who could give her 
an inkling of what the sensation called shyness really is; 
and the naturally shy person has no idea how exquisite 
is a faint soupfon of that sensation to the person who has 
hitherto but known it as a name. 

"Isn't it funny," Nancy remarked confidentially to 
Laurence, when he and she were walking in the lanes, 
"that it is so easy to say you are glad to see people un- 
less you really are glad to see them; and that then it is 
impossible?" 

"Is it?" he replied with a smile. "Then I am to con- 
clude that you are always glad to see me save when you 
happen to mention the fact, and that then you are distinctly 
annoyed." 

"I never do say I am glad to see you," said N^xnk:^ 
innocent]/; and then became rather pmV \i\\fcxv ^^ V^i^ 
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realised the inference which might naturally be drawn 
from her statement. 

Laurence pretended not to notice this inference, though 
in going over the conversation afterwards in his own mind 
(as he had a knack of going over all conversations wherein 
Nancy had taken a part) he treated that particular remark 
as if it had been the utterance of an inspired sibyl. But 
at the time he merely said, "I thought that you prided 
yourself on never maldng inane and conventional speeches, 
Miss Burton; although of course I am aware," he added, 
"that to pride oneself upon not doing a thing is by no 
means the same as leaving it undone." 

"That's true," agreed Nancy with a laugh. "Do you 
know I pride myself upon being a good listener?" 

"Ah!" 

"And upon never saying indiscreet things?" 

" So I should have supposed." 

"And upon thinking too poorly of my own charms 
and excellencies?" 

"I can quite believe it." 

"You are very rude, Mr. Baxendale." 

"Far from it I am merely avoiding the rudeness of 
contradicting a lady," 

And then they both laughed, with the careless and 
delightful laughter of the young and foolish. 

"But you are right in thinking that I can't stand the 
civil and obvious in the way of conversation," Nancy said ; 
"there is a class of people who always make certain 
stereotyped remarks which almost drive me mad." 

"As for instance?" 

"Well, when you have been away from home for a 

week or two, they invariably call you *a bird of passage.' 

It Is a most ridiculous expression', but that type of con- 
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versationalist revels in it. And then they say,. *How the 
days are dosing in/ and 'Christmas will soon be upon 
as;' as if Christmas were a moveable feast, and as if the 
days hadn't closed in and lengthened out at the same 
rate since the time of: Adam." 

"And even before then, if science is to be beUeved." 

"Exactly. Do you know it is such a comfort to talk 
to you, Mr. Baxendale, because you have what the Psalmist 
calls an Understanding heart" 

"You mean that I understand you pretty well? Per- 
haps I do. But I don't know that that presupposes any 
tmusual perspicacity on my part." 

"Because I am so prone to say what I thiijk?" sug- 
gested Nancy. 

"Not altogether. As a matter of fact it is when you 
don't say what you think — when you go out of your way 
to say the exact opposite — that you are most enlightening 
and instructive." 

"Then why doesn't the understanding of me prove 
your abnormal cleverness?" Nancy persisted. 

"Because even a fool can generally master one subject, 
when that subject occupies the whole of his thoughts and 
attention to the exclusion of everything else," was Lau- 
rence's reply. 

Whereupon Nancy was seized with one of her delight- 
ful and inexpHcable attacks of sh3aiess; and consequently 
confined the conversation to most uneventful and ordinary 
grooves imtil she and Mr. Baxendale had parted at the 
iron gate which guarded the back entrance to Wayside. 

When Laurence reached home that afternoon, he found 
his mother as. usual in a chatty mood. She was sitting in 
the littie drawing-room, watching the haymakers al "^cpl^ 
in the meadow below the garden; and as tio."^ ^^i^X. ^kss^^ 
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and the sweeter sounds of summer filled the air, which 
was as yet vibrating with Nancy's laughter, Laurence felt 
that the world was indeed very good, and that life was 
abundantly wotih the trouble of living. But Lady Alicia 
soon dispelled the golden glamour; she had a knack of 
spoiling the sweetest illusions and the most exalted mo- 
ments with a rapidity and completeness which fell Httle 
short of genius. 

"Isn't it a lovely aflemoon, dear Laurence?'* she be* 
gan, as her son sat down on the chair beside her; "I think 
there is nothing that gives one such beautiful thoughts as 
the smell of new-mown hay — except, perhaps, the sound 
of a band in the distance. A few days ago there was a 
Flower Show at Tetleigh Wood; and as the wind was in 
that direction, I could hear the band as I sat in the 
garden." 

"I shouldn't have imagined that the band at a Flower 
Show was in itself a liberal education," said Laurence, in 
a voice from which all the boyish ring had been suddenly 
eliminated. 

"Ah! that is because you're so prosaic and common- 
place that you never see or hear all the sweet and romantic 
things around you; but I cannot blame you for this, as 
you inherit it from your poor dear father — ^the most un- 
poetical and unromantic creature that ever lived." 

"What sort of beautiful visions did this particular 
band call up before yoiu" mind's eye, my dear mother?" 
asked Laurence, wincing — as he always did — at his 
mother's way of speaking of the father whom he had 
adored. 

"Oh! it made me feel so tender and softened and 

chastened (it was pla3ang Two Lovely Black Eyes, if I 

remember zigMy; or dse TTic Girl I left Behind Me; 
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I'm not sure now which), that I felt I quite forgave yoiu- 
poor dear father for all the trouble and poverty and 
economy that he had entailed on me by his most un- 
justifiable marriage with a young girl brought up in luxiuy 
as I had been — too young, alasl to know her own 
mind." 

Laurence did not speak. However trying Lady Alicia 
might be, he never forgot that she was his mother; and 
this remembrance often obliged him to take refuge in 
silence, so that he might not offend with his tongue 
against that Commandment which makes no exceptions 
in favour of those who have no sympathy with the idio- 
S3mcrasies of the father and mother whom they are bidden 
to honour. 

Lady Alicia placidly continued: "The power of asso- 
ciation is very strong in poetical natures such as mine, 
and that is why sounds and scents afifect me so much. I 
remember dear Wordsworth spoke very sweetly about some- 
thing — I forget what it was, but I fancy it was a pet lamb 
or a daisy — which made you think of things *too deep 
for tears.' I so often feel like that" 

"Indeed." Laurence knew he was ungracious, but 
for the life of him he could not help it when his mother 
talked in this way. 

"For instance," she went on, "I never smell mint-sauce 
without thinking of the day when dear Lord Watercress 
proposed to me. We were at a dinner-party at the time, 
and the lamb was just being handed round; and even yet, 
after all these years, the smell of mint-sauce always recalls 
poor dear Watercress — how beautifully he spoke, and how 
heart-broken he was when I refused him. Ah! I had such 
good offers when I was young; and it was the knowledge 
of how much better I might have done \3aaX xxvaAfc *^ ^sa 
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hard for me to forgive your poor father when I discovered 
that he was not as well off as I had been led to expect." 

Then Laurence felt constrained to expostulate. "I am 
sure my father never deceived you as to his income. He 
was the most single-minded and upright and honourable 
man I ever came across. He was incapable of deceiving 
anybody — least of all the woman he loved." 

"Well, he didn't exactly deceive me in so many words; 
and even if he had, my dear father would have ferreted 
out the truth about his prospects." 

"Then what do you mean by sa)dng that fscther was 
not as well off as you had been led to expect?" 

"I was such an unsophisticated romantic young crea- 
ture, full of love and fire and poetry and things of that 
kind, don't you knoW? that when he told me he was poor, 
I imagined I loved him all the more for it Even nowj 
and although I am speaking of myself, I cannot help feel-^ 
ing that there was something very beautiful and touching 
in a young girl, who had been brought up as I had been, 
being ready to sacrifice the world for love. It is the sort 
of thing that one woiild read about in a novel, and think 
so very, very sweet." 

"But like the celebrated sacrifice to Baal on Mount 
Cannel, the fire from heaven was apparently wanting in 
your case," remarked Laurence somewhat bitterly. 

Bitterness, like humour, was however lost upon Lady 
Alicia. "Yes," she went on in her well-bred, expressionless 
voice, "I can see now how unspoiled and unsophisticated 
my nature was; and such simplicity was indeed beautiful 
in a girl who had never done her hair herself, or put on 
a dress worth less than twenty guineas since she was 
bom. I can remember now how beautifully I spoke to 
AJwyn about caring more for him than for wealth or 
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rank or any of the other necessaries of life; and how the 
tears came into his eyes when he kissed me, and said he 
hoped to God that he should prove himself in some mea- 
sure worthy of such love. Oh! it was all so very, very 
touching and pathetic" 

"But if you said all that to him, how can you blame 
him for believing you?" 

Lady Alicia sighed plaintively. "Ah! he was older 
than I was, and knew more of the world and of how very 
unpleasant it is to be poor: ^id he ought not to have 
taken advantage of my nobility and generosity, I blame 
him for taking me at my word; and I always shall con- 
sider it showed a sad selfishness on his part." 

"Did you ever tell him that you blamed him?" asked 
Laurence quietly. 

"Of course I did, over and over again. I think it is 
such false kindness to keep from people the consequences 
of their own folly and selfishness. We are put into this 
world to help other people; and how can we do this better 
than by pointing out to them their faults and their mis- 
takes, and so helping to correct them?" 

"Ah!" murmured Laurence. His mother's loquacity 
threw most instructive lights upon his father's character. 

"But I grieve to say that your poor father never took 
his chastenings in the right spirit. When I used to tell 
him what a bitter disappointment my marriage had been 
to me, and how I regretted the too great sacrifice which 
he had demanded at my hands, instead of apologising as 
he ought to have done for having exposed a woman of 
my rank to such inconvenience, he used to become quite 
sarcastic, and say things which he apparently intended to 
be funny though I never could see tiie point of them." 

**I wonder if aJJ women end by liatm^^€a\i^^^3cA^i 
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unless those husbands happen to be rich," said Laurence^ 
meditating as to whether — should he succeed in attaining 
his heart's desire and winning Nancy's love — ^she would 
finally break that heart as his mother had broken his 
father's. 

"Of course they do — all nice-minded women, that is 
to say, who are too delicate and sensitive to put up with 
a hugger-mugger home, and to do without the refinements 
of hfe. It is very beautiful to believe that love is every- 
thing when one is quite young — very, very beautiful — and 
it would pain me inexpressibly to think that I had not 
believed it in my innocent girlish days; but as one grows 
older — and one does not mind growing older when one 
thinks of how beautiful the autumn tints and flowers are, 
and how attractive it is to grow old gracefully — one can- 
not but realise that a thoroughly capable butler makes a 
house more comfortable than the most devoted of hus- 
bands; and that one cannot really get enough to eat, un- 
less one has a cook who can make good entr/es and 
savouries; the young may digest plain joints, but not the 
middle-aged." 

A flood of pity for his poor silly mother rushed into 
Laurence's heart. He had not imderstood before how 
much she minded being poor. Like his father, Laiurence 
would have believed that a man could make a woman 
happy, quite apart from the question of money, if only 
they loved each other enough. And so he could, were 
the said woman's heart of the best quahty. But many 
women have hearts not of the best quality; and these also 
have to be reckoned with. If a man build his house 
upon the sand, the plea that he mistook that sand for 
rock will in no wise avail him when the rains descend, 
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and the floods come, and the winds blow, and the house 
falls. 

'Tm afraid our present circumstances are a bit rough 
on you, mother," Laurence said very gently; "I wonder if 
there is anything that I could do which would make things 
easier for you." 

"Dear Laurence, what a dutiful son you are! You 
are mcare unselfish than your poor father after all. I sup- 
pose it is the Portcullis strain in your blood which makes 
you superior to him and more like me and my people. 
The Moates are all peculiarly sensitive; and this poor 
Alwyn could never understand." 

"Still my father's family is a considerably older one 
than yours, if you come to that" Laurence had made up 
his mind to keep his temper whatever his mother might 
say; but it was no easy matter. 

"Yes; there is no doubt of that Your ancestors were 
owners of Baxendale while mine, poor dears! were selling 
wool or leather or something equally unpleasant Never- 
theless there is a refinement and delicacy of perception 
among the Moates which is sadly lacking in the Baxen- 
dales." 

"Then, my dear mother, considering that — according 
to your own showing — my density is rather my misfortune 
than my fault, won't you take the trotfule to point out to 
me, more clearly than would be necessary were I a Moate, 
how I can make life easier for you?" 

"Ah! now you are reasonable, and remind me of my 
dear father, who was ever the most sensible and trustr 
worthy of men. Well, you see, poor as we are to begin 
with, this horrid fire insurance makes us still poorer. A 
hundred and fifty pounds a year is a large sum to r^2^ 
out of an income of barely five hundied.^^ 
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"It is, mother; confoundedly large} No one knows 
that better than I do." 

"Then, dear Laurence, couldn't you leave off paying 
it? We should be much better oflF if you did." * 

"I know we should; and to tdl you the truth— were 
I free to follow my own judgment — I should leave off 
pa3^ng!it, and should take the risk of Baxendale being 
burnt down for the third time. More than a quarter of 
one's entire income is a good deal to pay to insure one- 
self against an off-chance; for it is only an off-chance that 
the Hall should be burnt down again, at anyrate in our' 
time." 

"Dear Laurence, you are a Moate at heart, though 
outwardly you resemble poor dear Alwyn. Then why not 
leave oflf. pa)dng that tiresome insurance money?" 

"Because, unfortunately, I can't It was stated in my: 
grandfather's will that my father and his son only in- 
herited the- property on condition that we insured the 
house and the books and the pictures for a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. And if I fail to fulfil this condition, I for- 
feit my daim to the estate, which then goes to the Hamp-. 
shire Baxendales." ) 

"You are sure of this, dear Laurence?" 

"Perfectly certain. You don't suppose I should pay: 
all that money w^out assuring myself that I was bound 
to pay it, do you? But I grant you it is a confounded 



nuisance." 



"Then why not sell some of the books? There are 
lots of clever, interesting people who would only be too 
glad to buy some of the dear, dirty, old things." 

"Because that tiresome old grandfather of mine only 

}eft his library to my father and his heirs in trust; we 

Aave no right to part with a single volume." * 
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Lady Alicia was silent for a moment So was Lau- 
rence, while his thoughts ran riot on what he would say 
to Nancy if only he were not so horribly poor. He did 
not believe that his mother was right, and that Nancy's 
love would be measured according to his riches; never- 
&eless Lady Alicia's remark had conjured up an uncom- 
fortable doubt in his mind as to how far Nancy was 
actually superior to the ordinary run of girls; and he 
ground his, teeth as he realised that his poverty made it 
impossible for him to set this detestable doubt at rest, 
once and for ever, by putting a single question to her 
and reading the answer in her pretty blue eyes. 

Then Lady Alicia began to speak again, in her 
sweetest and most ingratiating manner — that manner in 
which she used to clothe herself for the opening of 
bazaars and the giving away of prizes and such-like func- 
tions, in the days of her prosperity; and which invariably 
elicited a very ecstasy of appreciation from the local news- 
papers, whose pleasing duty it was to send forth a report 
of her ladyship's graciousness to all such dwellers in outer 
darkness as had not enjoyed the. privilege of beholding it 
for themselves with the eye of flesh. 

"Does it never strike you, dear Laurence, what a good 
thing it would be if the Hall were burnt down, and we 
had that hundred thousand pounds to live upon?" 

"But we' couldn't use it for anything save rebuilding 
the house, mother; my grandfather's will sees to that." 

"I know we couldn't touch the capital, my love; but 
we might live on the income. Or else we might spend 
half the capital on rebuilding and live on the interest of 
the rest We could build a sweet house for twenty thou- 
sand pounds, or even less; a dear, lovely hotsv^, -^'^ -ai^t 
the refinement of life and a green dramtvg^TOckxv csr^^* 
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I cannot tell you how I long for a green drawing-room 
carpet, Laurence; it has such a softening influence on the 
character, I think, and makes one feel as if one were 
living in the primeval forest, or the Garden of Eden, or 
some other sweet spot near the heart of nature; just as a 
sky-blue wall-paper seems to bring one nearer to heaven, 
don't you know?" For all her sentimentality, the spirit 
of her commercial ancestors still lived and moved in Lady 
Alicia Baxendale; and she knew to a penny how that 
hundred thousand pounds should be invested if only she 
could lay hand on it 

"I wish I could afford to buy you a green drawing- 
room carpet, mother." And Laurence sighed. 

"Well, so you could, if you were not so absurdly care- 
ful — old-maidish, I should almost call it — in seeing after 
dear old Mrs. Candy. I have often heard you caution 
the good soul against carrying a lighted candle into the 
library. Now, why shouldn't she, if she wants to? — and 
if a spark did fall amongst the old books and manu- 
scripts, all the better for us?" 

"Gh! mother, you are not thinking what you are 
saying." 

"Yes, love, I am; and I have often thought it Some- 
times, when I recall the old legend, it seems to me that 
it would be a positive duty, instead of a sin, to bum the 
Hall down for the third time and so fiilfil the prophecy. 
It is really a duty to fulfil prophecy if one can; see how 
anxious Daniel and Isaiah and people of that kind were 
to do so; and they were remarkably good men, and have 
always been considered so." 

"Nevertheless those who do evil that good may come 
^re not considered remarkably good men-~or at any- 
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rate were not by St. Paul," replied Laurence, his lips 
tightening into a grim smile. 

"Ah! dear child, it does not do to dwell too much 
upon St Paul's sayings; I often think he was a little hard 
and narrow, especially where women were concerned." 

Laurence thought that the Apostle to the Gentiles had 
some excuse for his opinions, even if Lady Alicia's stric- 
tures upon him were correct; but he did not say so, and 
his mother went on: — 

"For my part, I think you would be quite justified in 
lighting your pipe in the library at Baxendale, or in in- 
sisting upon Mrs. Candy's keeping up big fires, or in put- 
ting up hayricks close to the house." 

"Oh! mother, don't; I can't bear it," cried Laurence, 
an almost physical spasm of pain clutching his heart. He 
had always wondered why his father had been so glad to 
die — so glad to say good-bye to the red earth and the 
green woods and the sunset glories of the western hills, 
Now he knew. 

"You see, dear Laurence, the Hall has got to be burnt 
down once again; we all know that; and it would be so 
much nicer if it happened in our time, while we were 
still able to enjoy the benefit of it It isn't as if the Hall 
needn't be burnt again; if that were so, I should say it 
was very, very wrong to do anything that could occasion 
the slightest danger; and you know I am the last person 
to countenance what I consider really wrong. But the 
Hall is obliged to be burnt once again by something which 
is stronger than King or State. I so often wonder what 
that can mean." 

"Avarice, according to you, mother," was Laurence's 
bitter rejoinder. 

"Ohl no, dear child — something mud\ mot^ ^w5(ic^ 
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and beautiful than that; perhaps the lovik of a son (ot a 
mother, or a mother for a son, or some other of those 
delightful and touching emotions which are so refining to 
the character. In fact it seems to me that it would not 
only not be wrong— it would be actually right: — ^to help to 
fulfil that strange old prophecy, and show one's faith in 
the supernatural; for there is nothing that elevates one's 
own mind, and has such a good influence on the servants, 
as belief in the supernatural. It keeps one from growing 
sordid or mean or commonplace." 

Laurence fairly groaned. Never had the gulf which 
separated his mother and himself yawned so widely as it 
did now. And he knew it would be useless — worse than 
useless — ^to argue with her: he and she spoke different 
languages, and moved on different planes. 

"And then," she went on cheerfully, "think how nice 
it would be for you, dear Laurence, to have an income 
of two or three thousand a year. You might marry some 
nice girl, who would cure you of the somewhat morose 
and unsocial habits which are fast growing upon you. 
There is nothing like a charming wife for making a man 
sociable and unselfish; though, alas!" with a sigh, "his 
marriage never had tl;at effect upon your poor father. 
Pm sure it wasn't my fault; I was always as agreeable 
and well dressed as it was possible to be on our Hmited 
income; but he never seemed to appreciate my efforts to 
make his home attractive to other people — which I hold 
to be one of the chief duties of a wife." 

Still Laurence was silent A darkness which might 
be felt was enveloping his soul: it was all so hopeless. 

His mother continued: "I sometimes think that Nancy 

Burton is attracted by you; and I don't know that sh^ 

would be a bad wife for you, tlxo\\^Yv ^ou ought to do 
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^better. She is alwa3rs well dressed, and has quite nice 
manners for a person of that class. I feel sure she would 
jump at you 9 as people like that are always so glad to 
ally themselves with us; and no doubt Mr. Burton — rdear 
sensible creature that he is!— would allow his daughter a 
handsome sum in consideration of her making such a 
brilliant match. But I don't think his allowance would be 
sufficient to marry on, as of course you would have to 
keep up a separate home for me; you will understand 
that I—with my sensitive perceptions — could not possibly 
live in the same house with a girl whom- — — " 

But this was too much for Laurence. "Excuse me, 
.mother, but I would rather not discuss Miss Burton even 
with you," he said as he bounced out of the room and 
banged the door behind him. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

** The course of true love never ran 
Quite easily since time began:" 
L So said our wisest Englishman. 

Michael Arbuthnot, the vicar of Tetleigh, was a man 
of about five-and-forty, endowed with exceptional gifts. 
In the first place he was extremely good-looking, having 
brown hair and eyes, excellent features, and a pale com- 
plexion; in the second place he was undeniably clever, 
owning an admirable knack in the composing of sermons; 
and in the third and most; important place he was a very 
good man, being distinguished by unusual keenness of 
spiritual insight He also possessed in MlV t£v&^^>ml^ "CssaX 
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uncommon sense known as common sense; but in one of 
the most important decisions of his life this sense had 
signally failed him. Fate and circumstance and the 
general fitness of things — and all such powers as go to 
the shaping of the ends of men— deemed that Faith 
Fairfax was the proper wife for Michael Arbuthnot She 
was made and fashioned specially to fill the rdle of a 
clergyman's wife; she had sufficient intellect to appreciate 
his powers and attainments, and sufficient grace to help 
instead of -hindering him in his duties as a parish priest 
True, she was in love with Laurence Baxendale; but her 
affection was a very early growth and was not returned; 
and love — whatever poets may say to the contrary — is not 
a flower which flourishes in arctic regions. 

Although the course of the truest love may be a stony 
channel with countless rocks ahead, the stream of inferior 
quality, which runs smoothly along neat and artificial 
canals, is not without its compensations. Real romance 
has its moments, compared with which commonplace at- 
tachments become flat, stale and unprofitable; it opens 
the gate into a fairyland which must for ever put into the 
shade all the ordinary comforts of the dusty highway. 
Who that has once danced in a fairy-ring, wants to jingle 
up and down the road in a tram-car? Ajnd who that has 
once been dazzled by the light that never was on sea or 
land, can go into ecstasies over incandescent gas? Never- 
theless, tram-cars and incandescent gas have their uses; 
and for those people who have never caught glimpses oif 
some better thing, they are very excellent inventions in- 
deed. It is not to be denied that when the world has 
been well lost for love, they who have thus lost it gain 
their own souls in exchange, and enter into life's Holy of 
Holies; hut when lov^ has been y^ett lost for the world, 
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there are compensations likewise. The Parisian style of 
the trousseau and the solid nature of the wedding pre- 
sents are capable of affording a joy which more romantic 
lovers could in no way enter into or appreciate. So that 
the wise and the foolish are both happy afler their kind; 
and which of them is wise and which foolish, each man 
must decide for himself, and each woman also. 

But Mr. Arbuthnot (either fortunately or unfortunately 
— that is a moot point) was of the romantic manner of 
man who is set upon marrying the woman of his choice, 
and not the woman whom his world has chosen for him; 
consequently that rebellious heart of his inclined towards 
Nora Burton and not towards Faith Fairfax; and whither 
his heart incUned, there Michael himself followed. 

His world blamed him even more for loving Nora 
than for not loving Faith. As a matter of fact, it always 
does seem worse to do those things one ought not to have 
done, than merely to leave undone those things one ought 
to have done; although the General Confession puts the 
two sins on the same level. And his world went even 
farther: it decreed that if Mr. Arbuthnot must so far forget 
himself and his sacred calling as to fall in love with a 
Burton at all, Nancy rather than Nora was the one for him. 

Nevertheless it is possible — though it seems both un- 
grateful and presumptuous to suggest such a possibility, 
when we consider how generous and unsparing our friends 
and neighbours always are in meting out condenuiation 
upon our past, and counsel with regard to our future, 
actions — that Mr. Arbuthnot knew his own business best. 

Now it may be taken as an axiom that if a man is a 
good son— -and, still more, a good brother — that man will 
be a good husband; and any woman is safe in entru&t\xv^ 
her happiness to bim, until death th^m ^o ^^sX.> "wSsx ^sx 
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absolute certainty that her trust will not be betrayed; 
But, on the other hand, strange to say, it does not follow 
that a good daughter and sister will necessarily make a 
good wife — she may or she may not In fact very often 
the case is reversed. The reason for this lies in the deep- 
rooted difference between a ruUng and a subject race. If 
a man has learnt to govern wisely and kindly the women 
of his father's household, he will wisely and kindly govern 
the women of his own; but if a woman had submitted 
herself with all meekness for the first term of her natmral 
life, she grows weary of subjection and wants to reign in 
her turn. Therefore, in all probability, the most dutiful 
daughter will make the most wilful wife; while the revolt- 
ing daughter, who has implicity disobeyed all her father's 
commands, will be as tired of rebellion as her gentler sister 
is of subjection, and will settle down quite meekly into 
double harness. In the same way it is a noticeable fact 
that the naturally bad-tempered woman is amiable towards 
nobody except the man she loves, while the naturally 
good-tempered woman is amiable towards everybody exr 
cept the man she loves; which proves that to the normal 
woman the world is divided into two unequal parts, to 
which she shows the two directly opposite sides of herself 
— ^the man she loves being the larger half, and everybody 
and everything else the other. But, after marriage, the 
real nature of the woman reasserts itself; thenceforward 
the naturally good-tempered woman is good-tempered, and 
the naturally bad-tempered woman bad-tempered, to the 
end of the chapter. Wherefore it behoves the man who 
is wooing to walk circumspectly and with wide-open eyes. 
Although Nancy was the more amiable and adaptable 
sister in the home life, Nora was the easier to get on with 
Jrojn a lover's point of view. As. i^ as m her lay, Nor^ 
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provided that the course of true love should run smooth; 
but Nancy amused herself by making artificial little rapids 
^md shallows, in case nature had not supplied sufficient 
^ccitement for her in this respect She loved to tease 
Laurence in and out of season, and to rouse his jealousy; 
she was always inventing some excuse for a quarrel and 
making it up again; and he never delivered himself of the 
simplest statement that she did not openly dispute. Nora, 
on the. other hand, sweetly obeyed the law which Mr. 
Arbuthnot laid down; and contented herself and him by 
letting him make up her dever little mind for her. He 
had not yet told her that he loved her, but she was per- 
fectly cognisant of the fact; and, having once grasped it, 
would never again doubt it, as Nancy would have done 
fifty times a day — and would thoroughly have enjoyed the 
tioubts, too. No, Nancy was not altogether easy sailing; 
but she was great fun, and there are men who enjoy 
amusement more than ease. 

"What are you thinking about, Mr. Arbuthnot?" Nora 
inquired of the vicar one afternoon, as he and she were 
Valking together from Tetleigh to Wayside. 

"Well, to tell the truth, I was wondering how far short 
of bur ideal we may fall without being in any way to 
blame. One cannot always be at one's best; that is im*- 
possible; but I wonder how far below one's best one's 
daily walk and conversation may lie." 

"I understand what you mean. You are wondering 
-how many half-holidays we may take from the ideal 
without playing truant." 

"Exactly," agreed the vicar with a smile. ■ 

"And half- holidays are absolutely necessary, aren't 
they?" 

"The^- axe} hut, on the, oth^r taxiA,- ^iix't *\^^^ 'osy^gji^ 
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to tinge our half-holidays; if we have once seen the 
heavenly vision, we must never be disobedient to it" 

Nora was quick to catch his idea. ''You mean that 
though we can't always be looking at the vision, we 
mustn't forget that we have once seen it," she said. 

''Yes; that is exactly what I do mean. And I think 
it is a little difficult to hit upon the happy medium be- 
tween disobeying the heavenly vision on tiie one hand, 
and dwelling upon it to the exclusion of our daily duties 
on the other." 

"Which of the two evils do you think the least?" 

"Undoubtedly the latter. If one has ever seen the 
best of anything, in love or life or art as well as in religion 
(for I believe the heavenly vision comes to us in innumer- 
able ways), it is sin for us not to obey it We need not 
be always, thinking about it; but we must never be dis- 
obedient to it Therefore, it seems to me that the few 
amongst us to whom it is granted to see the best in any 
walk of life have duties entailed upon us from which 
ordinary men and women are exempt" 

"Then we have to pay even for our heavenly visions," 
said Nora with a sigh. / 

"We have. There is an old heathen saying that the 
gods give nothing — they only sell; and I believe there 
is some truth in it We can get nothing for nothing in 
this world; and I think it is a very good thing that we 
can't" 

Thus Michael taught and Nora learned; and in the 
process they grew to know and love each other better 
every day. 

It happened that while these two were holding sweet 

converse on the road from Tetleigh to Wayside, Laurence 

and Nancy were holding anything but sweet converse on 
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their way back from Baxendale Hall; and the head and 
front of this offending was as follows: a friend of An- 
thony's, Bertie Crawshay by name, had been spending a 
few da)rs at Wayside — nominally with Anthony, but 
actually with Anthony's cousin. There is no use disguising 
the fact that Nancy had flirted outrageously with this 
young man, actuated thereto by two powerful reasons: 
first, by a natural desire to make life pleasant to herself; 
and, secondly, by an equally natmral if less laudable one 
to make it impleasant to Laurence Baxendale. And in 
both respects she had succeeded beyond her utmost anti- 
cipations: the flirtation had amused her and annoyed 
Laurence more than she had dared to hope; consequently 
she was in high spirits. 

"I haven't seen you for ages," she exclaimed, after 
she and Laurence had greeted each other in the park — 
she with an extreme pleasantness which was meant to be 
unpleasant, and he with an excessive politeness which was 
intended to be rude; 'Ut is at least two hundred and 
seventy-five years since we met" 

"b it? I hadn't noticed it. Miss Burton," replied 
Laurence stiffly, who knew that exactly four days, three 
hours and twenty-five minutes had elapsed since he last 
set eyes on Nancy. 

"How are you?" she inquired with engaging sweetness. 

"I'm all right, thank-you," was the response, with no 
sweetness at all. 

"Are you? I'm so glad. I asked, because you don't 
look particularly grand. I'm afraid you've been doing too 
much this hot weather; though it is very jolly, it takes it 
out of one." 

"The weather seems to me perfect; and I can assure 
you, Miss Burton, that your anxiety a^ \i^ tec*) V'^aiiCSN. Ss. 
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entirely misplaced — I never fdt better in my life." He 
really was very disagreeable, but then what right had a 
girl to go about with an ass of a fellow such as. Craw-^ 
shay for three days, and behave as if she liked it? he 
asked himself in excuse. 

"You mean you never felt worse," Miss Nancy said 
under her breath; but aloud she merely remarked with 
the utmost suavity, "It is so nice to see you again! Do 
you know we hadn't met for such centuries that I had 
forgotten the colour of your hair and the shape of your 
nose? I really had." 

"I am flattered to find that you waste time in striving 
to recall my uninteresting features. But, beheve me, you 
make a mistake; they are not worth remembering." 

Nancy was delighted. Laurence was even angrier 
than she had expected him to be. "Oh! your hose is 
well worth rememboing, it is such a nice shape. You 
don't do it justice. Its loveliness increases, and it will 
never pass into nothingness, according to Keats. But 
though I did forget the shape of your nose, I didn't for-: 
get you, because I have been telling Bertie Crawshay all 
about you, and that has served to keep my memory green." 

Laurence bowed. "Thank-you; I am however as un- 
worthy of Mr. Crawshay's notice as of yours, I'm sorry: 
you and he could not find a niore interesting subject of 
conversation than myself." 

"Oh! but we could — heaps upon heaps, and much; 
more interesting; but you happened to crop up now and 
then among the rest" 

"Then I have no more to say." Laurence was highly 

indignant He had held Nancy too sacred to be dis-^ 

cussed even between himself and his mother; and, in 

jetum, N^mcy , had talked him over with this young 
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\ jackanapes. It really was unpardonable, and he had no 
i intention of pardoning it So much for the futility of 

masculine intentions 1 
1 "What? No more to say when you haven't seen me 

for a whole week? Well, you are a most disappointing 
person! I expected you to have an immense deal to tell 
me after this long separation." 

"Yes, I am disappointing enough; but your error lay 
in expecting too much of me. You know, 'Blessed is 
he that expecteth nothing, for he shall not be disap- 
pointed': that is my favourite beatitude." 

Nancy's blue eyes appeared to be full of sympathy 
and interest. "Then do you ever feel disappointed in 
people, too, Mr. Baxendale? Oh! I am so sorry." Yes, 
Laurence was right; she really was unpardonable. 

"Pray do not waste upon me sympathy which might 
be so much better expended," he replied with exaggerated 
ceremony. "You misunderstood my remark. I meant 
that I don't often meet with disappointment, for the simple 
reason that I am not such a fool as to expect much from 
people." 

"How very interesting and clever of you! But don't 
you find it rather dull?" 

"Not disagreeably so. I do not — like you — expect 
people who have not seen me for a week to be ready to 
greet me with an accumulation of brilliance which they 
have been storing up for me at compound interest in my 
absence; on the contrary, I expect them to have forgotten 
my very existence in the society of more cheerful and 
congenial companions; and — unlike you — I admit I an^ 
rarely disappointed." 

They walked on in silence for a minute or two, until 
they came to the gate which. separaXed "B?c7Lfct!Asii^ ^^sS^ 
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from the lanes. Then Nancy asked in her most airy 
manner, "Shall we go home the long or the short way?" 

Laurence looked at his watch without in the least 
seeing what time it was. "You must of course please 
yourself, Miss Burton. I must get back home as quickly 
as possible, as I am rather busy to-day." 

Then came another silence; and Nancy — knowing to 
an inch how short was now the distance to the tuitiing 
where the way to Poplar Farm branched off from the way 
to Wayside, and having an instinctive knowledge that 
Laurence would say good-bye at that turning and not 
walk home with her — began to think it was time for a 
change in the tactics of her warfare. "You seem rather 
cross to-day," she said quite meekly, looking up at Lau- 
rence with a face out of which the mischief had died. 

Laurence raised his eyebrows in apparent surprise, 
"I — cross? What do you mean. Miss Burton? I am 
afraid I must be very bad mannered to give you such an 
idea; for which bad manners please accept my humble 
apologies." 

"Then aren't you cross?" Nancy's voice was meeker 
than ever. 

"Not in the least What ever put such an idea into 
your head?" 

Nancy began to feel rather frightened. It is one 
thing to play with fire, and quite another (and a much 
less agreeable one) to bum one's own fingers. "I thought 
perhaps you were vexed with me about something." 

"I — vexed with you? Impossible. I am afraid that 

too brilliant imagination of yours is leading you astray. 

You are inventing offences on my part for tiie express 

purpose of showing resentment on your own. I fancy you 

will find thai both offence and reseutcaeiit are mythical." 
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Nancy felt it was time to play trumps if she did not 
wish to lose the game altogether. "I thought you were 
vexed with me about Bertie Crawshay," she blurted out 
It was a most feminine card. 

But Laurence held trumps in his hand, too, and took 
her queen with his king. "My dear Miss Burton, what 
earthly right have I to dictate to you who shall be, and 
who shafl not be, your friends? It would be a gross im- 
pertinence on my part to express annoyance at anything 
which you might think fit to do; an impertinence of which 
I hope I am incapable." 

Nancy looked at him sideways with an expressicm in 
which fear and shame and curiosity were equally blended. 
Laurence happened to turn round at that moment and 
caught the look. He wished he had not seen it, as it 
somewhat weakened his intention to maintain his super- 
iority over this most insolent and unfeeling young woman. 
Nevertheless he continued: "As I said before, I extremely 
regret that anything in my unfortunate manner should 
have led you to believe me guilty of the unpardonable 
liberty of criticising or even discussing your conduct; 
but, if you will overlook it this time, I can promise you 
that for the future I will take care to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of such an evil." 

Nancy had nearly lost the game, and she knew it; 
but still she held the ace. The question was, should she 
play it, or should she uphold her dignity as high as 
Laurence was now upholding his, and throw down the 
cards, refusing to play any longer against so determined 
an adversary. She hesitated a minute, and looked round. 
They were in the most secluded of the lanes, and nobody 
•T— not even a scarecrow — was in sight. X^v, ^'^ ^^^fc 
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would have to go; there was no doubt of that As far as 
it was in Nancy to be shy of anything, she was shy of 
the strength of her own feelings; she generally kept tiiem 
resolutely out of sight, and 

made a curtain 
Out of her laughter to hide her love. 

But now she laid an entreating little hand on her com- 
panion's arm, and-— for the first time in her twenty-two 
years — she allowed her whole heart to well up into her 
eyes as she raised them to his and whispered: — 

"Laurence, I know I've been a brute. Won't you 
forgive me?" 

And then and there, in spite of his praiseworthy 
desire to uphold his own dignity — in spite of his justi- 
fiable intention properly to punish her unbecoming be- 
haviour — in spite of his laudable decision to tell no woman 
of his love until he was in a position to marry her — 
Laurence Baxendale suddenly took Nancy in his arms and 
covered her face with kisses. 

"My darling," he murmured, "I love you, I love you! 
It was I who was the brute; but I shouldn't have been 
if I had not cared for you so much, and been so con- 
foundedly jealous." 

Nancy laughed as well as she could in the circum- 
stances. "You silly boy, were you very jealous?" 

"Rather! Couldn't you see it?" 

"Distinctly; a blind bat could have seen it with his 
eyes shut. And, do you know, I think jealousy is my 
favourite virtue in a man?" 

"And I'm a brute to make love to you now, consider- 

ing that I'm such a poor beggar I sha'n't be able to ask 

you to marry me for years and y^ais, ^io\i^Vj\ but I 
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simply couldn't help it when you looked at me like 
that" 

"Then do you love me very much?" 

"My darling, I adore you," 

After another hiatus in the conversation, Laurence 
said: "You haven't told me yet that you love me, sweet- 
heart Nancy, do you love me?" 

Then Nancy put her two hands on his shoulders and 
pushed him away from her, looking him full in the face 
with her heart still in her eyes. "I love you with all my 
heart and soul and strength and I always shall love you; 
and there never has been and never will be any maa in 
the world for me except you; and now let us be funny 
again, and forget that we're so badly in love." 

So the ace won the trick after all. 



CHAPTER IX. 
ANOTHER WOMAN TEMPTS. 

"The woman tempted me and I did eat:" 
Such the apology once made by Adam, 

Who paved a way more trodden by men's feet 
Th^ any fashioned by the great Macadam. 

One afternoon not long after this, Nancy was silent 
with the silence which accompanies excessive happiness, 
even in the most loquacious people. When one has just 
been treading the highways to Zion and beholding visions 
of angels, it is difficult to bring oneself down to the level 
of ordinary conversation with one's fellow-creatures — 
particularly when those fellow-creatuies Yv.^.^^^tl \Xi \i^ 
ielatiafl5. And i$o Nancy found it* 
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Anthony, in true cousinly fashion, was not slow to 
observe this unusual reticence on the part of his generally 
talkative kinswoman. 

"What is the matter with our beloved Nancy?" he 
asked of Nora, in a stage whisper loud enough to have 
pierced ears much more remote than Nancy's. "Is it 
her liver or her lover that is out of order, and so produces, 
this distressing and unnatural depression?" 

"You must ask her," replied Nora; but Nancy did 
not take any notice. She found Laurence's past remarks 
much more nourishing food for meditation than Anthony's 
present ones. 

Tony gazed at her pensively; then murmured, 

V 

**0h, that those lips had language! Life has passed 
But slow with me and Nora since we heard thee last." 

Then the mystic roused herself sufficiently to speak; 
and her speech was to the point. "Don't be an ass," 
was all she said. 

"I will try not — indeed I will; but, as I have re- 
marked before, it runs in the Burton family as it did in 
Balaam's; -the only difference being that Balaam was 
amazed when his ass spoke; we, on the contraiy, marvel 
when ours is silent." 

Nora laughed, and Nancy tried not to do so. 

"But the reason for the upset is the same in both cases," 
Anthony went on; "the ass saw an angel in the way." 

"I'd rather hold my tongue till Doomsday than talk 
as much nonsense as you do," said Nancy. 

"Nevertheless your daily walk and conversation give 
the lie to this statement" And Anthony sighed. "Would 
that it were not so!" 

"What are you going to do aftei \fta, TowjV asked 
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Nora, who naturally did not take an absorbing interest in 
this accurate diagnosis of her sister's amatory condition. 

''I shall go for a stroll in the lanes, I think, in order 
that my always delicate digestion may recuperate itself 
between the efforts of tea and dinner. I always find, if 
I don't take exercise at this particular hour, that I am 
incontinently launched upon my dinner before I have 
duly forgotten my tea. And there is something rather 
indecent in that — like marrying again before one's first 
wife is sufficiently dead, don't you know?" 

Whereupon Nancy wok6 up thoroughly. "You can't 
go for a stroll in the lanes, then — I am occupying the 
lanes myself this evening," she said, as if she were re- 
ferring to a bathroom which was used in turns. 

Anthony fairly gloated over her discomfiture. "Ah! 
now we have hit the nail — ^that is to say our beloved 
Nancy — upon the head. Then how are Nora and I to 
get such exercise as the state of our digestions and the 
size of our teas demand, I should like to know?" 

"You can go for a walk along the road. The high- 
road is good enough for relations,'* replied Nancy in- 
differently. 

Anthony clasped his hands in mock admiration. "Oh, 
wise young judge, how I do honour thee! Where did you 
learn all these truisms, my dear young friend?" 

"In various places." 

"I am going to write a new version of Eyes and no 
Eyes/' said Tony. "It will be about a good little girl 
Who never made eyes, and so the highroad was as un- 
interesting and uninstructive to her as the loveliest lane; 
and about a naughty little girl who always made eyes 
wherever she went, so long as there was somebodY <^t 
didn't matter who) to make eyes to*, zxA \a ccsa^^o^^x:^^^ 
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the dullest field-paths to her were full of delightful and 
sentimental memories; and the less frequented a road by 
ordinary traffic, the more pleasure she got out of it." 

"It will be a v^ry nice story," applauded Nora, to 
whom also the lanes at the bade of Wayside were not 
altogether imtrodden ground. 

Anthony sighed. "Then do you agree with Nancy in 
preventing yourself and me from keeping the even tenor 
of our way along the cool sequester'd lanes of life; and 
condemning our tottering footsteps to the 'ammer, 'ammer, 
'ammer of the *ard 'ighroad?" 

Nora nodded. "Nancy and I always play fair about 
the lanes. We never enter them when they are being 
occupied by the other; and we keep the rest of the family 
away, too." 

"How do you keep my esteemed unde and aunt away 
on these interesting occasions?" 

Nora smiled demurely. "We tell mother that there 
are tramps about, and father that it is damp under 
foot." 

Anthony shouted with laughter. "Well, you and Nan 
are two for a pair, as my old nurse used to say." 

"We certainly are intelligent young women," said Nora 
with complacency. 

Then Anthony again turned his attention to his elder 
cousin. "If I were you I should learn a lesson from the 
sermons in stones — those stones which are laid down for 
the prevention of traffic by the County Coimdl; and I 
should station at the entrance to your particular lane a 
youth with a red banner bearing the strange device, 
*This road is closed for repairs without the re' Now I 
call that a distinctly neat idea." 

Nancy could not help laughing, although she was in 
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love. "Really, Tony, you are killing! Your bitterest 
enemy couldn't deny that you are convulsing at times." 

"With which compliment let me withdraw, lest you 
should think better of it and add a codicil or a postscript 
which might give me pain, and undermine that absolute 
self-appreciation which is the keystone to my interesting 
and complex character," repHed Anthony, getting up 
from the easy chair where he had been lounging and 
going out of the room. "Come along, Nora, and well 
get the dogs, and leave our dear Nan to derive what 
intellectual pleasure she can from the society of one who 
is a man but not a brother." 

"All right" And Nora obediently followed him. 

When the others had started for their walk, Nancy 
put on her hat and wandered through the orchard and 
across the field to the iron gate which led straight into 
fairyland; and as she strolled along the grassy road, with 
its high green hedges on either side shutting off the com- 
mon workaday world, she wondered how anybody could 
ever feel unhappy on such an exquisite earth as this. She 
had always been susceptible to the beauties of nature, 
though hitherto they had awakened in her a sort of in- 
definable craving — she did not know for what — a sort of 
unconscious questioning, to which apparently there was no 
answer. Sometimes there had seemed to her to be a use- 
less prodigality of beauty, as if the foolish old earth had 
put on her glorious apparel and decked herself with her 
jewels for a gala day which never came. Surely simpler 
garments would have been sufficient for the trivial rounds 
and the common tasks which do not furnish all we ask 
—-even if they furnish all we ought to ask — when we are 
on the sunny side of thirty. But now at last Nancy 
understood why the earth beneath Viei ^3& ^«n^^ ^wJ^ 
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emerald, and the heavens above her were crowned with a 
sapphire dome — why each wild flower was a marvel of 
delicate workmanship, and why each star in the firma- 
ment had its place in that majestic choir whose Te Deum 
was begun in the dawn (^ creation by the sons of God. 
It was "because the birthday of her Ufe had come — be- 
cause her love had come to her" — that she had found 
out why the world had been made so beautiful. For 
Laurence's feet the emerald pavement had been laid down; 
over Laurence's head the canopy of sapphire had been 
unrolled; and now, because Laurence loved her and had 
told her so, the mountains and the hills brake forth be- 
fore her into singing, and all the trees of the field clapped 
thdr hands. 

Nancy's friends — with the singular blindness of those 
who have known us from oux youth up — ^would have said 
(in fact did say) that she was too shallow and light- 
hearted to fall in love in the ordinary accepted use of 
the term. Because she continually laughed and hardly 
ever cried, they decided that the deeper things of life 
were a dosed book to her merry blue ^es; and because 
she chose to wear upon her sleeve such selections from 
her heart as she considered suitable for publication, they 
made up their minds that these selections constituted her 
whole property in that Hue; and that — because she talked 
freely about some of her feeb'ngs — such feelings as she 
did not talk about were non-existent. 

There are no people so sorely misjudged in this world 
as the people who go through life as laughing philo- 
sophers; just as th^e is no figure in nursery lore so 
pathetic as that of the jolly miller who lived by the river 
Dee. Does anyone imagine that the man of meal would 
^ve troubled to inform his world that be cared for no- 
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body and nobody cared for him, if such a statement had 
indeed been true? Not he! He would rather have mad^ 
affecting speeches at Charity Organisation meetings, and wept 
copiously at the imaginary woes pourtrayed in theatres, 
and told pathetic stones of his early love-aifairs, and 
generally conducted himself as all such elderly gentlemen 
conduct themselves who are actually what the (so-called) 
jolly miller pretoided to be. It was because he cared so 
much that he pretended to care so little. Nevertheless he 
thereby deceived all children both of smaller and of 
larger growth; which, after all, is what he desired and in- 
tended to do. 

Nancy had not wandered far along the lane, when she 
saw a well-known figure in a light tweed suit coming to^ 
wards her from the direction of Poplar Farm. For a 
second she was possessed by an insane desire to run 
away and hide herself where that tweed-dad figure could 
not find her; and yet die was fully aware that — for the 
rest of her days — all roads that did not lead to that 
figure would be unfit for traffic as far as her feet were 
concerned. Such is the contrariety of the feminine mind. 

There was a look in Laurence's grey eyes as he 
greeted her which made her want more than ever to run 
away firom him at once, and never to run away from him 
again as long as she lived — ^two desires which naturally 
were incompatible. So she gave herself — and him-*^e 
benefit of the doubt, and remained. 

After they had strolled together right into the heart 
of fairyland, using by the way such f<»id talk as lovers 
are wont to use when no reporta: happens to be present, 
they finally arrived at a stile, set in the middle of an un- 
fi^uented field, as far from the madding [crowd as it is 
possible to be in Mershire. And upon \]i[!a<& ^^ ^^ ^'^i^ 
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side by side, after the approved fashion of the ballad- 
monger and his Mary. 

Why tradition has assigned a stile as the seemly rest- 
ing-place for lovers is an interesting problem. Taken as 
a seat, gud seat, it is indefensible, combining as it does 
the minimum of comfort in remaining on^ with the maxi- 
mum of danger in falling off; and, even putting so com- 
monplace a consideration as comfort out of the question^ 
the difficulty of balancing oneself for any length of time 
on so limited a space, must always in some degree inter- 
fere with the fluency of the conversation of persons thus 
delicately balanced. Nevertheless a stile always has been« 
and always will be, the regulation throne of King Cupid; 
and any attempt to substitute for it a more convenient 
and less uncomfortable resting-place would be on a par 
with reorganising a Monarchy or disestablishing a State 
Church. 

"And you are quite sure you love me, sweetheart?" 
asked Laurence, with his heart in his eyes. 

Nancy nodded. "Absolutely certain. Pd take an 
oath to that efiect before a magistrate's clerk or a coroner's 
jury, without running the slightest risk of seven years for 
perjury." 

"You silly little child, what nice nonsense you talk!" 

"So do you. Do you know you really have been 
frightfully silly this afternoon?" 

"I know that, baby. I like being silly. Anybody 
can be clever — in fact I was clever myself, long before 
I'd ever seen you. But it takes a man who is absolutely 
and devotedly in love to be becomingly silly; and there 
are precious few of that sort in this wicked world, I can 
assure you, Miss Burton." 

^^How much do you love me?" asked Nancy. 
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^*As much as I can; and that's a jolly lot." 

"But how much can you?" 

"As much as this," replied Laurence, covering her 
face with kisses. 

"That's no answer; it's like saying *as big as a lump 
of chalk.' You're as bad as I was when I once wrote 
to a bookseller's shop and ordered a prayer-book the same 
size as a birthday-text-book. You can imagine how father 
and Tony roared at me." 

"I can." 

"I want you to tell me exactly how much you love 
me," Nancy persisted. 

"A little bit more than you love me." 

"Then how much do I love you?" 

"Ah! that is your business. You can't expect me to 
give an accurate diagnosis of your symptoms, my darling, 
when I am so culpably ignorant of my own. Now I must 
confess that I should have thought a clever girl like you 
could have answered a simple little question like that." 

"And I should have thought that a clever man like 
you could have answered it" 

"But I don't set up as being dever, and you do." 

Nancy smiled. "You were considered very clever at 
Oxford, weren't you?" 

"I was; but I'm not responsible for all the traditions 
to which so antique and interesting a dty gives birth." 

"And mathematics were your strong point, weren't 
they?" 

"I always prided myself upon being able to put two 
and two together." 

"Well, then," and Nancy nodded her head trium- 
phantly, "a good mathematician ought to be able to 
measure so simpie a thing as his own love tet ^ ^^^^ 
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''Excuse me; but the very best matheitiaticians can- 
not measure infinity." And Laurence kissed her again. 
''But rd spend the rest of my days in trying to show 
you how much I love you," he continued more seriously, 
"if only I wasn't so confoundedly poor." 

"It is a nuisance," and Nancy sighed, thereby cutting 
Laurence to the heart It was intolerable to him to think 
that he — who desired nothing so mudi as her happiness 
— should be the one to bring that pathetic note into her 
voice and that sad look into her eyes. 

"But never mind," he said, after a mom^it's pause, 
trying to take a more encouraging view of things; "the 
luck is sure to turn soon, and then I can speak to your 
father, and we can be properly engaged. Probably I 
shall succeed in letting some of the farms that just now 
are empty — I might even be able to let the Hall — arid 
then you'll soon see how much I love you, sweetheart." 

"I suppose that fire insurance hampers you a good 
deal," remarked Nancy thoughtfully. 

"It does; confound the beastly thing!" 

"And you couldn't leave oflF paying it?" 

"Not without forfeiting the property, according to my 
grandfather's will." 

"And you couldn't sell the old library?" 

"Not without the same disastrous result" 

"I think it is very unfair of people to make wills like 
that" 

"So do I; but when they have made them, there is 
no use in defying them." 

"I wish the prophecy would come true and the Hall 
be burnt down again," remarked Nancy with another 
sigh. 

"So do I, for some things; but the misfortunes that 
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we desire are invariably the misfortimes from which we 
are preserved." 

"I suppose if it did come true, you would have plenty 
of money?" 

"Plenty, my darling.; but it won?t come true, so it's 
no use thinking about it" 

After a minute's silence Nancy said: "I wish we could 
call down fire from heaven to consume Baxendale Hall; 
and be happy ever afterwards." 

"But you see, we can't, dear love." 

"Couldn't you light your pipe there — or have a bon- 
fire on Guy Fawkes' day — or something of that kind?" 

Laurence was strud:^ — as we all are struck now and 
again — by the strangeness of that imwritten law which 
rules that history, even in the smallest things, shall re- 
peat itself. We hear the name of a place or a person 
which we have never heard before, and during the next 
day or two that place or person is again mentioned in our 
hearing; we come upon a word that is entirely new to 
us, and in the next book we c^en that particular word 
hits us fiill in the face^ We are all familiar with this 
phenomenon, yet it never ceases to surprise us; therefore 
it came as a shodc to Laurence when — in accordance 
with this remarkable law of chance — Nancy said the very 
same thing which his mother had said to him so short a 
time before. 

"My darling, don't say such things even in jest It 
hurts me to hear you say them." 

"But I cant help wishing them. Gh! Laurence, you 
don't know how much I love you, and how horrid every- 
thing is without you." And Nancy's lip quivered. 

Laurence took her in his arms and tried to comfort 
her* "Don't fret, sweetheart Things will take a turn 
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for the better soon, I know they will. And then think 
what lovely times we will have together!" 

"But not until we axe too old to enjoy them," argued 
Nancy disconsolately. "It won't be mudi fun going about 
together, if we have to go in two bath chairs with the 
glass down." 

"We sha'n't do that, my pet" 

"Yes, we shall; and I shall look at you through blue 
spectacles, and you will make love to me down an ear- 
trumpet, and everything will be simply detestable." 

"Dear little child, don't fiet," repeated Laurence. 

"But I must fret — I can't help fretting — you should 
never have kissed me if you hadn't wanted me to fret 
And we might have such fun if only you'd made a bon- 
fire of the silly old place. I hate the sight of it I" 

"Oh, Nancy!" 

"Yes, I do; and it has got to be burnt down a third 
time by something which is greater and higher than King 
or State — and what can that be, I should like to know, 
but love? I don't believe you're really in love with me 
at all, or else you'd be only too pleased to bum down 
your house in order that I might warm my hands at the 
blaze. In fact that is what you would do, if you were a 
really nice, obliging, chivalrous, Sir Walter Raleigh 
kind of a man." 

"Perhaps I might, if it wasn't insured; that makes all 
the difference, don't you see?" 

"No, I don't" 

"Don't you see that it would have taken the shine 
out of old Raleigh's cloak-trick if he'd covered the puddle 
with a borrowed mantle, knowing that he should get a 
bran-new one out of the transaction?" 

''J can't think why you don't fit^ "^/lt%» C^sidY with a 
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desire to read some of the old manuscripts, so that she 
might study them by candle-light, and in her turn fire the 
Hall/' 

Laurence believed that Nancy was talking the broadest 
nonsense and did not mean a word she said; nevertheless 
it hurt him that her suggestion should so exactly coin- 
cide with his mother's. "My darling," he entreated, 
"don't make life harder than it already is by saying things 
that cut me to the heart." 

But Nancy only laughed. "You see the Hall has got 
to be burnt down a third time — everybody who knows any- 
thing at all knows that — and it would be so lovely if only 
it would happen now. Nobody will ever get as much fun 
out of the money as you and I should, Laurence dear." 

"Perhaps not, my sweet You know I mind it all as 
much as you do, don't you!" 

"I suppose you do," rather doubtfully; "but you re- 
mind me of the old Scotchwoman who went for tiie first 
time to a Roman Catholic church and said, *Na doot 
they love the Lord; but, sakes! they've a funny way o* 
showing it' You've a funny way of showing it, too." 

But Laurence's face was too sad to smile. "I'm sure 
you don't want me to be more unhappy than I need be, 
Nancy?" 

"I don't want you to be unhappy at all, silly; that's 
what I keep proving, if you'd only attend to what I say. 
I want us both to be happy — perfectly, gloriously, fright- 
fully happy — until every week seems like a cricket week, 
and every day like a bank holiday." 

"So do I, sweetheart; and we will be some day. But 
in the meantime don't break my heart." 

"Certainly not. I'm not such a goose a'S \ft ^ci ^Q>i^ 
smashing wy own property,** 
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"Well, you will break it if you go about saying things, 
which you don't mean in the very least, but which, some- 
how lower my ideal of you." 

Nancy made a face. ''Now we shall hear something 
really improving. The preacher for this afternoon will be 
the Reverend Laurence Baxendale, some time Postmaster 
of Merton. BSs subject will be the follies of young women 
in general, exemplified by largely exaggerated magic-lantern 
slides of the peculiar negligences and ignorances of Miss 
Nancy Burton." 

But Laurence would not be put off by her jokes. "My; 
dear, you don't want really to hurt me, do you?" 

"You silly old boy, of course I don't. Do you think 
that my usual way of annoying a man is to tell him that 
I love him? Because, if you do, it isn't particularly com- 
plimentary to me." 

"Then promise me you will never say anything again, 
even in jest^ about burning down the Hall" 

"All right; you shall make out an Index Expurgatorius 
of the things I mustn't make jokes about. It will include 
everything that begins with a B — Baxendales and Burn- 
ing and Burtons and Beatitudes, and so on and so on." 

"Give me a kiss to seal your promise." 

And she kissed him full on the lips. 

Nevertheless it was many a long day before either 
Laurence or Nancy forgot that conversation. They 
imagined, in the blindness of their hearts,, that they had 
cancelled it with kisses; but no kisses, nor tears, nor even 
death itself, can ever wipe out the effects of the spoken 
word whereof it is written that men and women shall give 
account in the Day of Judgment 
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CHAPTER X 
BfRS. CANDY'S HOLIDAY. 

With nune own people I i^wbile must dwell, 
Just to find out if they are strong and well, 
And hear the things which they alone can tell. 

H*u just thinking sir, as I should like a holiday/' Mrs. 
Candy said to Laurence the next time he was up at the 
Hall. ''I was sayin' to h^ leddyship c^ly t'other day that 
it was. many a long year since I'd had a sight o' my own 
people; and though yewr own people may tiy yew sore 
when they're with yew, there's no doubt as yew want to 
see 'em now and then^ — just as camomile tea is as bitter 
as bitter when yew are drinkin' it, and yet yew can't get 
on without a dose of it from time to time." 

"I suppose not" 

"So I says to her leddyship, says I, 'I'm wantiti' to 
go back to Norfolk for a spell,' I says; and she says to 
me, "Why don't you ask Mr. Baxendale for a holiday,' 
says she; 'I'm sure as he'd give it yew this bewtiful sum- 
mer weather.' And Candy he says as her leddyship had 
right on her side to his thinkin'; so I've made bold to 
ask if I may go away for a bit.'* 

Laurence could not help wishing that his mother had 
not furthered the evacuation, of the Hall so soon after her 
unpleasant suggestions to him; but he immediately put 
away the thought as an insult to I^ady Alicia, and said 
quite agreeably, "Of course I shall be glad to give you a 
holiday, Mrs. Candy, if you wish it But how will Casx^ 
manage tp ^er pzi without you?" 
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"He won't manage, sir. Bless yew, Candy couldn't 
get along without me to look after him, and slave for him, 
and wash his clothes and listen to his grumblin's, no not 
if it was iver so; he's a good husbaiid is Candy. But her 
leddyship says as/maybe.yew'd%giYe him a holiday tew; 
and we thought as it would be a good time to go back 
to Overstrand and see ai^ the family grave is in good 
order, ready for me when it's my tur^i to lie within it," 
explained Mrs. Candy cheerfully. 

^'A strange fashion of^peildii^ a'hbtiday ! But people 
must enjoy themselves in their own way, I presume." 

"And thefe'd not only be the pleasure o* puttin'. the 
grave in good order, sir; but my niece, Maria Jane, she's 
just had twins, she has, poor soul! — twins, like misfortunes; 
niver comin' skigly, as they say. And what timi I had 
to spare from weedin' i' the churchyard, 1 could be lookin*' 
after Maria J]^e and the 'twins. Oh! there'd be plenty ta 
pass the time,' -Mr. Baxendale; so that Candy and me* 
need niver have a dull minit." 

'«r see." 

^And Candy 'ud take a few cuttin's o' different sbrts^ 
o' flowers to plant on the grave, so as to make it look 
more cheerful-like when my time comes. He feaid, if I'd* 
no objection, he'd try -a bit o' carpet-gardenin' on it, carpet-f 
gardenin' bein' so hardy and lookin' well nearly all the 
year round. 'And yew'll want it all the year round,' he 
says with a laugh, 'it ain't only a summer residence,' 
says he as peart as peart Oh! he's one for his joke, is 
Candy." ^ 

"You already seem to have provided yoursehes with 
a full and interesting programme," remarked Mr. Baxendale^ 

''WeD, yew see, sir, that's the bewty o' goin' among 
j^ewr own people — there'^ alw^iys ^OTat^]!Q^»f td du and td 
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tklk about,' be it chnsteniifs or funerals; And I dU say 
as next to a death there's ncfthinV like a birth for cheerin' 
a family up a bit" 

"I suppose not" 

,^ That's the worst o* bein' but a stranger and a so- 
journer, as yew may say, as I have been Iver since I left 
Norfolk. Polks die and folks are buried all the world over; 
but I deny as yew iver enjoys findin' fault as to how they 
have left their bit c? money,. as mu^h as yew du when it's 
yewr own flesh and blood as is to blame." 
: "That is true, Mrs. Candy." And Laurence laughed. 
'. "Now there wds my Unde Willum — ^him is I've so 
often told yew about; bless yew, sir, we niver got tired o'. 
talkin' of his bit o' mcJney arid how unfairly he'd left it — 
niver. If iver we'd a family party, Uncle Williini's bit o' 
money 'ud come up as sure as fate; and then there'd be- 
plenty to talk about, niver fear, howiver late it might be- 
afore the party broke up. Afore his death we'd talk of 
how he ought to leave it, no tew being' o' one mind on 
the subject, which kept the bail a-rollih' and gave the 
men somediin' pleasant and interestin' to argufy ^about;: 
and after his deith we'd all abuse him for the way he 
had left it, and that was more pleasant, if less excitin." 
Oh! I am sure I dunno what we should have found to 
talk about many a tune if it hadn't been for Uncle Willum 
and his bit o' money." 

Laurence sighed. "Money-^or the want of it — ^cer- 
tainly does seem to be the root of most evils: at least if 
one is to judge from history.** 

^ "Ohl don't yew worry yewrself over history, Mr, 
Baxendale," said Mrs. Candy in a soothing voice; "Candy's 
no opinioh! of history, hasn't Candy; and he's m '^^<ew:ft. 
wi' leamin' cbUdren about it at sdiule, ^V^Vi^V^^ ^icL'b ^j^^ 
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leamin' 'em all about past and gcHie Kings and Queens? ^ 
he says, 'they're dead and buried, and let 'em lay;' says 
he. Tliat's what Candy thinks about history." And. 
Candy's better-half nodded her head tnumphantiy at this 
unanswerable refutation of the testimony of all living or 
dead historians. 

''I didn't know that Candy was such an authority on 
education." 

Mrs. Candy fairly bridled. "He is, though — and on 
most things else. There ain't much in this warld as Candy 
hasn't got to the bottom of — ^I can tell yew that, sir. And 
he don't hold wi' schules, Candy don't, niver havin' had 
much schulin' himself." 

"A most natural disapprobation," murmured Laurence. 

"And he don't hold wi' scholards, neither. I re- 
member, i* the late Mr. Baxendale's time. Candy got a 
new gardener's boy which was a perfect scholard. *How du 
the new boy get on, Candy?' says the late Mr. Baxen- 
dale. *Get on, sir?' says Candy, 'why he don't get on 
at all; he don't know nothin' o' nothin'. And how shud 
he, sir, he havin' been at schule all his life?' Oh I he 
isn't one for much schulin', isn't Candy." 

"Obviously not" 

"He says it's all vary well for the gentry as havent 
got nothin' else to du but to turn their heads inta pottin' 
sheds and rubbish heaps; but them as has got their own 
livin' to get can't afford to waste their time over such stuff 
as book-learning'." 

Laurence smiled. "I am afraid then that Candy 
doesn't share my late grandfather's weakness for books, 
as shown in the library upstairs." 

"Not he, sir; yew don't find any nonsense o' that sort 
about Candy. And. he says if he had been in yewr plac^ 
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beggin* ydOt pardon, sir, he'd sune have sold all that 
waste-paper upstairs for what he could get for it, grand- 
lather's will or no grandfather's will." 

"But, you see, my grandfather's will made it not only 
impossible for me to sell his libraiy, but also obliged me 
to preserve it at great expense" 

"Well, it's a good thing as yewr grandfather's will 
has yew to deal wi', sir, instead o' Candy; for Candy 
wud ha' stood no nonsense o' that kind. He'd ha' sold 
the whole bag o' tricks for what he cud get for it — that 
he wud, if all the gnuidfathers in Christendom had tried 
to stop him, and all the grandmothers, tew." 

"Then I am afraid the law would have stepped in 
and prevented him." 

"OhI he don't hold wi' the law any more than he 
du wi' schulin', don't Candy. He says as the law is all 
very well for poachers and criminals and the like o' them, 
but that it hasn't no right to cpme interferin' wi' honest 
men; and if it iver dares to interfere wi' him, he'll sune 
show it its place, says he. And so he wud; I should like 
to see the law as dare interfere wi' Candy when onst his 
pint's up." 

"I suppose when you were living in Norfolk you some* 
times saw the King on his way to and from Sandring- 
ham," suggested Laurence, who always enjoyed drawing 
Mrs. Candy out 

But Mrs. Candy seemed to be shocked at the sug- 
gestion. "No, no, sir; I ain't as warldly as all that, 
though His Majesty did pass through the station of the 
village where my brother Jacob Henery lived. 'Come 
and see the Prince o' Wales go threw, Lizzie,' says Jacob 
Henery to me one day, when I was a-stayin' wi' him. 
(He wa? the Prince o' Wales in tbosQ. days, yew see.) 
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*No, Jacob Henety,* says T, *Pm not so warldlyi* 'says I'; 
*now if it had been Abraham wi' Lazarus in his bosom, 
a-sittin* in a first-class caLrriage, I might 'a gone,' I says; 
*but not for all the Kings o' the earth,* says I, 'will I 
Tun half a mile as hard as I can, just on the top o' my 
dinner.* And no more I wud." 

"You were most sfensible, Mrs. Candy, not to allow 
that feeling of loyalty, which isso ^t to run riot in Eng- 
land, to lead you into indigestion." 

"Just what I thought, Mr. Baxendale, sir. What 
wud the Prince o* Wales and all the crowned heads o' 
Europe have cared if my dinner that day had lain on 
my chest like a lump o' lead? Not they; it wud have 
made no difference to them whatsoiver. But it wud ha? 
made all the difference to me, I can tell yew; and I 
wudn't ha' risk^ it, no not for the Emperor o' China or 
the Pope o' Rome." 

"By the way, Mrs. Candy," Laurence said more 
seriously, "I suppose you wouldn't go for yOuT holiday by 
yourself, and leave Candy to look after the Hall?" 

"Laws a mercy, Afr. Baxendale, what be yew a- 
thinkin' of? Why I wudna go on a journey without 
Candy to tell me which way I was a-goin', no, not if' yew 
was to crown me. Do yew think I'm a'-goin* to set up a 
lot o' guards and porters and engine-drivers and such, 
above my own wedded husband, and take their word in- 
stead of his? No, sir, I trust I knows my dewty as a 
wife better than that" 

"You see. Candy could take your tidcet at Silver- 
hampton and put you into the train; and your own rela- 
tions could meet you at the other end." 

But Mrs. Candy stood firm. "No, sir, I took him for 
better afid (or worse, and for beU« wvi^i icst ^woic^ I'll 
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tStick' to' hihii And if for worse ddn't mean for them 
horrid screechin' railway journeys, Vm sure I don't know 
iWhat it du mean. No^ sir; unless Candy goes wl' me to 
Norfolk, to Norfolk I don't go.'^ 

Like all sensitiye people^ Laurence could not bear to 
igive pain; and the disappointment which his suggestion 
ihad called intQ Afrs. Candy's ruddy countenance was too 
much for him. "Well then, I suppose Candy must go 
dtoo. Do you know anybody who will come and take- care 
of the Hall in your absence?" • . 

"Well, iu:, it'd fix3t for the likes of me tp go teachin' 
■the gentry y and passin' my remarks on what they may 
please to du," said Mrs. Candy in the tone of those who 
(are about to do the very thing they deprecate, pid the 
apology, "Far be it from me to speak irreverently," ever 
,precede anything save the most starUing irreverence — on 
the prefiatofy clause, '* I never repeat malicious gossip," 
;ever intrioduce any item of information which was not in 
direct opposition to the Ninth Commandment? And Mrs. 
:.Candy was but as her fellows — and her b^ers, "But if 
yew ask my opinion, I think as it will do more harm than 
.good to bdng strangers inta the Hall, pokin' their noses 
inta where theyVe no business, and their fingers inta 
where they've less." \ 

; "You mean it would be better to shut the place up 
altogether for a wedL or two, than to trust any temporary 
caretakers?" 

"I du, sir. Yew see^ me and .Candy has known yew 

from a baby, sir, and the family af<»*e that; and so we've 

'.patience with all th^t nonsense about takin' such. care 

o' that old rubbish heap upstairs. But strangers . wud 

: have no patiaice v\rtth it-— iiOw cud they? — seein' ^ ^^s^- 

paper i$ wa$te-paper all the warld ov^t. '^o \i^«^ ^^^\. 
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take pfbper cscre of all the rummage that this oM house 
contains, who cud blame 'em? Certainly not me nor 
Candy," ccmtinued the worthy matron, feeling that if 
suspected persons passed successfully the ordeal by Candy 
they were innocent indeed. **Why, last week's news- 
paper ain't no good; much less them old books as has 
been writ iver so much afore last week, or the week afore 
that" 

''Then you would just lock up the house and leave 
it?" 

'^I shud, sir. Yew see, nobody has a key to it ex- 
cept yew and her leddyship, so liobody cud get in to du 
any mischief, for th^e's shutters to all the downstair 
windas; and yew cud look in ivery tew or three days to 
see as all was goin' on well. And there wudh't be any 
need o' fires this weather to keep the place aired, for I'd 
draw up the blinds to the upstair windas sk> as the sun 
cud get in and keep the damp out o' them old books*; 
and there is no damp to speak of at this time o' year. If 
I was yew, sir, I'd rather leave the place empty, than have 
folks a-runnin^ all over it as I didn't know.^' 

^There's Williamson and his wife at the Home Farm. 
They would come up and stay here while you and Candy 
were away," suggested Laurence. 

**Well, Mr. Baxendale, yew knows yewr own bui^iness 
best," replied Mrs. Candy, in a tone oi voice which im- 
plied that if there was one person on earth who did not 
know anytliing at all about Mr. Baxendale's business, that 
person was Mr. Baxendale himself. "If yew can trust 
Mis. Williamson, yew can trust her; and that's an end o* 
that" 

"Oh/ of course I should be guided by you," Laurence 
hasten^ to say with culpable vwta«!8&', **\>>\X Mrs^ Wil- 
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liamsbn' alwi^ se^ms to me to be a tidy womaoi with 
plenty of work in her." 

"Well, sif^ if yew thinks so, yew thinks so; and if 
yew du believe in her, yew du." Mrs. Candy was evi- 
dently of opinion that faith in a myth is better than no 
faith at all. 

"But what is your objecticm to Mrs. WilUamson?" 

"I hasn't no objection to her, sir; far from it. But 
I've looked inta her house, I have; and what I've seen 
I've seen.'' Fatima herself could not have spoken more 
mysteriously of Bluebeard's locked-up room, than did Mrs, 
Candy of the interior of the WilHamsons\ 

Laurence owned to considerable curiosity. "But what 
did you see, Mrs. Candy?" 

The lady thus urged shook her head and pursed up 
her lips with the usual firmness of those who have de- 
cided not to say a thing, and intend to say it at all costs. 
"It's not for me to speak evil o' my neighbours one wi* 
another, even if she du sit in her best parlour on a week- 
day, and wear out the albums and the antimacasssars in 
a way as is neither decent nor respectable." 

"You must tell me more, please, Mrs. Candy. I really 
don't quite grasp the full meaning of Mrs. Williamson's 
bdiaviour at present" 

Mrs; Candy extenuated nodiing, nor set down aught 
in malice* "Yew see it's this way, sir," she began in a 
calm and judicial voice; "our best parlour is given up to 
the Sabbath, so as Sunday shall be different from the 
days o' the week, as it ought to be. And I hold that to 
sit in the best parlour on any other day but Sunday, is 
nothin' more nor less than Sabbath-breakin'. Why, sir, 
I'd as sune thix^ o' readin' the Bible on z. ^%^^iAv:^ ^^ 
0* lockin' at tb^ family albums, OnVy MoXltvcj ^«:5 ^^»^^ 
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sa3rs to me, 'lizzie,' he says, 'there's some bdki' th^ 
papers o' openin' museums and picter galleries an^ the 
like on Sundays, but I don't hold wi' it,' he says; *if 
yew begin makin' Sunday as cheerful-like as a weekday, 
what'U become o' the religion of England?' he says. Oh! 
he doesn't hold wi' Sabbath-breakin', doesn't Candy," 

"Still there are two sides to the question," Laurence 
feebly expostulated, ''as there are to most questions, I 
suppose." 

But sudi sc^histry was not for the like of Mrs. 
Candy. 

"Yes, sir, so. there be-^— a right side and a wiong side; 
and yew can't have tew right sides to anythin*, aiiy more 
than yew can have tew right-hand boots or tew right-hand 
breeches; leastways so Candy says, and he's got to the 
root o' most things, has Candy." 

Laurence knew when he was beaten, so held his 
peace. 

"Yew see, sir," Mrs. Candy reverted to her former 
subject, "Candy and me wud be back from our holiday 
in a fortnit at most — that wud give us plenty o' time to 
neaten the grave up, and to give a start to Maria Jane's 
twins; and there cudn't much harm come to the Hall i' 
that time, perticularly at this seasbn o' the year, whe& 
there's no fires needed, and oonsidenn' as no one has a 
key to it save her leddyship and yewrsdf." 

Laurence was silent He did not think it necessary 
to mention before Mrs. Candy those keys which he had 
lent to Nancy Burton. That he felt was his business--^ 
not Mrs. Candy's nor another's. 

"Very well, Mrs. Candy," he said, rising to fake his 

. Jeave. "You and your husband shall have your holiday 

l^t once; and I'll make a point o£ coccdi^^ u^ X(x the Hall 
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every two <» tfcree days to see that all is going on right 
in your absence." 

So it was arranged that Mrs. Candy should go to 
sojourn among her own people for a fortnight, and that 
Mr. Candy should accompany his better-haif in the train 
fc» fear she should fall out by the way. 

On hid way home from Baxendale Hall by the lanes, 
Laurence caught sight of a blue-robed figure (it was one 
of Nancy's whims always to wear blue) in the distance; 
and he accordingly quickened his steps until he over- 
took it Now it is an extremdy interesting fact that if 
two lovers go to a particular platce, With' the express and 
sole purpose of meeting each other, they are in a mutual 
agony of fear lest they should miss. To the ordinary 
onlooker the only remarkable thing about this fear is its 
utter ^ouhdlessness. In any other walk of life, if A went 
to a place at a time when he knew B was bound to be 
there, he would conclude lor a certainty that he would 
meet B, and would suffer no further doubts upon the 
question; if he knew, moreover, that B was going to that 
place for the especial purpose of meeting him, his doubts 
as to their^ eventually seeing each other face to face would 
be still more* completely set at rest. But not so with 
lovers. Oh dear, no! He knows, and she knows — with 
a certainty which no mere friendly or businesslike rela- 
tion would justify — ^that the object of meeting one an- 
other is the jBole consideration which, for the time being, 
guides their respective steps; nevertheless they are both 
tortured with agonising doubts as to whether — in a space 
probably of some dofcen yards or so, totally uninhabited 
•save by their two selves — ^they shall succeed in catching 
.sight. of e^di other; and whether, iaving %o c^>\^c^. 'sv^s^ 
the^ shall succeed in exchanging tiiose ie?i ^Notfts^ '^^ev^^ 
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are as daily thread to their starving keaHs;. It never 
seems to occur to them that nothing short of a mirad^ 
could keep them apart in the circumstances; nor to 
wonder why the natural laws which govern the universe 
are likely to be suspended io£ their special disccmifituie. 
If they go to the same place at the same hour they are 
bound to meet, unless gravitation be nothing but a pass- 
ing whim, Q£ the shadow on the dial be as liable to be 
turned back as it was in the reign of Hezekiab; anyone 
in his senses would understand as much as that But 
who is in love and in his senses at the same time? And 
if he were, who would care to be in love at all? Love 
stiffened by sense is as unwholesome as Cream tinctured 
by boracic add; and both are the ^igns and tiie product 
of an over-civilised state <^ society. 

As no natural law was suspended and no mirade 
wrought in order to keep them apart, Laurence and 
Nancy met each other in the lanes on that particular 
summer afternoon; and Laurence — ^after csx\jaxa. imniaterid 
remarks which had no bearing whatsoever on the subject 
in hand— informed Nancy of Mrs. Candy's promised holi- 
day, enriching the recital by such flowers of the good 
lady's conversation as he was able to recall. 

'Tm glad the dear old soul is going away," said 
Nancy when he had finished; ^'she'll thoroughly enjoy 
dosing the twins and weeding the grave; and it'll be a 
splendid occasion for you to — oht I forgot; X beg your 
pardcoi." 

"Forgot what, my darling?" 

"A promise I once made to you. That is liie worst 
of making promises — you never can remember them. 
And how can you keq> them if you have forgotten their 
existence?'* 
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"Do you. mean to say you forget promises? Oh, 
Nancy!" 

"Forget them? — I should just think I do. I onee 
promised father never to read a certain book; but as I've 
forgotten the name of the book, how on earth can I keep 
my promise? And I once promised Nora not to flirt with 
a particular man; but as I've completely forgotten who it 
was, how can I keep that pr(»nise either? And then you 
are always making me promise not to repeat things, 
which is veiy absurd; because promising you that I won't 
tell things, doesn't mean that I sha'n't tell them — it only 
means that I shall make the people I tell them to promise 
not to tell you that I've told.'* 

Laurence laughed. "Nancy, you really are incor- 
rigible!" 

"I cant help that And you've made me promise 
scores and scores of things besides — always to be some- 
thing, and never to be something else— and always to 
think this, and never to think that — and hundreds of 
other things, which for the life of me I cant remember." 

"You naughty, unkind child!" 

"Well, that's the truth. So if I break my promises to 
you, dont be touchy and think it is rudeness on my part* 
If I remember them, PU keep them fast enough; but I'm 
sure not to, so there's an end of it" 

When Laurence arrived at the Pedlar Farm, having 
parted with Nancy at the iron gate which barred the field 
path to Wayside, he explained to his mother as briefly as 
he could the arrangement he had made with Mrs. Candy. 
He hated having to mention the subject to Lady Alicia; 
and he hated himself f<M: hating it 

But it never occurred to him to regret having s^V^kcl 
of the matter to Nancy Burton. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TEffi BimNlKG OF BAXENDA1.E. 

Higher the flames rose, higher and higher, 
When Baxendale Hafi was made fuel of fire. 

■ . ■ » 

Two days after the Candys started 0151; their holiday^ 
the weather broke. Up to that time — ^the middte of 
August — ^it had been a wonderful summer; one of those 
summers which stand out in men's memories, as a type 
of all that a summer ought to be. But suddenly the face 
of the heavens changed; the rain fell, and there 'blew a 
tremendous gale. For several^ years past th^e had not 
been such a storm of wind iu Metshire; it tore the tiles^ 
oif the roofs, and made meny with the slates, and opened^ 
the doots without knocking, and broke the windows, until 
Silverhampton presented the appearance of a dty which) 
had been besieged rather than of a comfortable manu- 
facturing town, 'In the countiy the wind behaved no 
better. It tossed the big trees abo\it, tearing the^m up by 
their roots, until it looked as if $otxip giant hand was play- 
ing a monster game of. spilikins in the woods; and as the. 
ground heaved and shook with the efforts of the tree-^xK>ts 
to escape from their prison at the bidding of the storm-- 
fiend, it seemed as if ah earthquake were fpllowipg in the 
track of the wind. As it was summer, the trees still had 
aU their leaves; and that made them less able to bow 
before the gale, and mpre Hable to be overthrown by it. . 
. ^Right opposite tbetwest front of Baxendale Hall there 
stood a huge old elm-tre^, whidv ^^ l^o^n as "The 
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Ltick of the Baxendales," because there wais a tradition to 
the effect that wbeinever it fell, ill-luck would overtake the 
house of Baxendaie; but; as it had cheerfully r^nained 
upright, clapping its hands and tossing its long arms 
About, while \pdytxty' drove the Baxendales out of their 
home aixd left their habitation desolate, their luck and it 
seemed to have parted compahy, and the tradition was 
'iipw held to be oif no effect. But the great gale accom- 
ph^ed what the poverty of the Baxendales had failed to 
bring about; it tore up the roots of the old elm-tree, and 
laid its. proud h^ad in the dust. 

"What do you think? the old dm-tree at the back of 
the Hall has been blown down,", shouted Laurence, on the 
morning after the gale, to Nanqr, whom, by some strange 
accident, he had come across in the lanes. 

But the wind, wiiich though less violent than it had 
been, was still inimical to conversation, carried his words 
eastward into Silverhampton, instead of to the little pink 
ear for which they were intended. 

"What?" shouted Nancy in response, holding her hat, 
while the gale played havoc with her dress till she looked 
like a little blue flag. "I can't hear a word that you say 
in this awful wind." 

Laurence came nearer and repeated the piece of in- 
formation in a still louder key* This time it reached its 
destination. 

"The tree that is cdUed *The Luck of the Baxen- 
4ales'?" asked Nancy. , 

Her lover nodded. It was the weather for signs and 
signals rathcir than for spoken words. 

"Oh, what a pity!" Nancy exclaimed. "I do hope 
it won't spoil your luck." . . 

The iaaa smiled somewhat g[uxi\^, /^"to jcasj^^ .ns^ 
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well spdl what doesnt exist, my dear; and for it to faU 
now seems to me a little behindhand, considering th^t 
we've been about as unlucky as we could be for the last 
twenty years,** 

<'It does seem the wrong way about/' gasped Nancy, 
struggling against the wind; ''like wagging a dog's tail to 
make him good-tempered." 

''Come up to the Hall and have a look at the tree," 
Laurence begged when again the wind gave him a chance 
of being heard. 

"All right." Nancy was always what Anthony called 
"a good plucked one.'^ 

"I'll take care of you, and see that no branches fall 
on your pretty head," said Laurence with as much tender- 
ness in his voice as such a gale permitted. 

"It isn't a pretty head just now, as it happens; I've 
put on an ugly hat on purpose, so that the wind shall not 
spoil more beauty than is absolutely needful." 

"Keep to the windward of the trees and as fax away 
from them as possible," Laurence cried; "I darent walk 
with Amaryllis in the shade on such a day as this." 

"And the wind is so busy with the tangles of Neaera's 
hair that there isn't one left for you to play with," added 
Nanqr. 

"I say, darling, you aren't frightened at crossing the 
park in such a fearful gale, are you? Because if yon ar^ 
I'll take you home before I go," said Laurence, after the 
next gust had subsided, and the very wind itself was 
stopping to take breath. 

Nancy pouted. "I believe you are tired of me and 
want to get rid of me." 

**Do you, my baby? Well, if you believe that, ypu'Jl 
pelieve anytbingj^ 
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"I do. I believe that you've seen somebody you like 
better than me, and that another woman's eyes have put 
my nose out of joint." 

"Silly darling! You know that for me there never 
has been, and never will be, any woman in the world but 
you. But are you sure you're not frightened of this 
awful storm?" 

Nancy looked up at him with fearless eyes. "Good 
gracious, no! I couldn't be frightened at anything when 
I am with you. That's the beauty of being in love — it 
makes fear impossible f and fear is such a horrid thing. 
Why, if you were with me, I dare drive down Piccadilly 
in a Victoria, and merely smile when I felt a reckless 
hansom in my pocket and a blood-curdling omnibus in 
my back hair; and, if you were there too, I shouldn't 
mind going through a whole battle, with nothing but a 
waterproof and an umbrella to keep the bullets off." 

"My sweet, what a dear foolish little child you are!" 

And so these two fearless young people ploughed 
their way in the teeth of the westerly gale right up to 
the Hall, and stood together by the ruins of the old elm- 
tree. And with Nancy at his side, Laurence felt as un- 
afraid of ilHuck, and as ready to meet and overcome it, 
as Nancy felt with regard to the congested traffic of 
London or the perils of war; which showed that as yet 
he underrated the strength of those mysterious princi- 
palities against which men have to wrestle rather than 
against flesh and blood. 

While Laurence and Nancy were fighting their way up 
to the Hall, Mr. Arbuthnot called to see Rufus Webb; and 
found that the disturbance of the elements had worked 
the fanatic into a state of semi-insaiie e;ii\bLW^s;av. 
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"It is a tremendous gale," the vicar remarked after 
the usual greetings, "and will do a lot of damage I'm 
afraid." 

Rufus had a rapt look upon his face. " * A great strong 
wind rent the mountains,'" he murmured, "*but the Lord 
was not in the wind; and after the wind was an earth- 
quake, but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after 
the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; 
and after the fire a still small Voice.' " 

Michael, being a man of much tact, fell in with Webb's 
mood. "And what did the still small Voice say? Did 
it encourage the prophet to shut himself out from sym- 
pathy and communion with his fellows? No; It asked; 
*What doest thou here, Elijah?' — a question which that 
same small Voice is .asking every one of us, and waiting 
for our answer." 

"Well, God knows that I — vile as I am — can still say 
truthfully with Elijah, *I have been very jealous for the 
Lord (jod of Hosts;' that at least I can answer." 

"I know you can; and do you think that that answer 
will satisfy God now, any more than it satisfied Him in 
Elijah's time? Certainly not He will send you away 
from the mountains, as He sent His prophet of old, back 
through the wilderness of Damascus, to the anointing of 
earthly rulers and the choosing of human friends." 

" Ydu mean that I shut myself up too much from my 
kind?" 

"I do. I know that when once one has stood upon 
the mountain of Transfiguration, the mole-hills of the vailey 
seem contemptibly small and petty in comparison; never- 
theless it is among the mole-hills of the valley that our 
daily tasks lie* And I do not believe that it is only in 
order to make us despise and cS[iafe ^.^^n^X ^3ckft^ mole- 
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hills that we are allowed to stand upon the mountain top 
now and again; I believe that it is rather in order that 
we may thereby learn that the mole-hills are but mole- 
hills after all, and are but for a moment; while the moun- 
tains stand fast for ever." 

But Rufus shook his head. "I am not upon the 
mountain top; I am down in the deep waters." 

"So we all are now and then. But the path of duty 
lies no more permanently through the deep waters than 
upon the mountain top." 

Just then a sudden gust of wind seemed as if it were 
going to blow the cottage down. 

"What a gale it is!" exclaimed the vicar; "I don't re- 
member such a wind as this since I first came into Mer- 
ishire." 

"'And after the wind an earthquake,'" repeated Rufus, 
with the rapt look again upon his face. 

"Well, there does actually seem to be an earthquake 
going on, if you see how the ground is shaking and quiver- 
ing with the upheaval of the trees. That is the worst of 
elms; their roots lie so near the surface and are so wide- 
spread, that they fall sooner than any other tree, and in 
their fall do more damage." Mr. Arbuthnot tried to bring 
the soothsayer back into everyday life. 

" 'And after the earthquake a fire,' " continued Rufus, 
in the monotonous voice of one who is speaking with 
strange tongues. 

"Well, I only hope there won't be a fire anywhere, 
for this wind would fan it into an uncontrollable flame in 
no time. If once a fire were lighted, there would be no 
putting it out in such a gale as this." 

"'And after the fire a still smaiWoice? \\.^^&ts!^ 
iwtj} ibc &•€ bad done its worst that th.^ ?^SX s«\"a5\N^"^^^ 
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was heard. Mark that! It is not until our possessions 
have been destroyed and our souls purged so as by fire, 
that the still small Voice speaks to us — and, speaking, 
can induce men to listen to it" 

As Rufus Webb sat with this mystic look upon his 
face, the vicar was able to notice how sadly lined with 
care and want that haggard face was. In spite of all his 
eccentricity, Rufus was still a gentleman; and it is very 
difficult for one gentleman to intimate to another that the 
former does not believe the latter has enough to eat. 
Nevertheless that was the idea which struck Mr. Arbuth- 
not, and which filled his warm heart with distress — distress 
all the more poignant because he saw no way of setting 
things right. There was something about Rufus Webb — 
some trace of inborn gentlehood and former culture — 
which forbade anyone to take the shadow of a liberty with 
him, be his behaviour and conversation never so insane. 

Knowing that a religious train of thought was apt so 
quickly to degenerate into frenzy in the mind of the ex- 
missionary, Michael endeavoured to turn the talk into less 
exciting channels. "By the way, have you heard that this 
wind has brought down the huge elm-tree that stood on 
the other side of Baxendale Hall?" 

He had touched a responsive chord; Webb turned to 
him at once with awakened interest. "The great elm-tree 
which was named *The Luck of the Baxendales,' do you 
mean?" 

"Yes. It must have stood there for two or three hun- 
dred years." 

"And I am glad, glad that it has fallen, and that ill- 
luck will henceforth dog the footsteps of Laurence Baxen- 
dale. Is it welJ for that young man to find rest in the 
house of his /athers, and to marry lYi^ \4om^xv ol\v^ ^\vo\c^^ 
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and to have children at his desire, and to leave the rest 
of his substance to his babes? Nay; better for him that 
his house shall be left unto him desolate, and that sorrow 
and poverty shall drive him to the one Refuge where true 
help is to be found! *For what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?' *' 

So Rufus Webb rambled on; and Mr. Arbuthnot — 
having in vain tried to reduce the hermit to a more 
reasonable state of mind — took his leave; but as he went 
away his heart was heavy within him, because of that 
actual want which he felt sure was undermining the health 
of Rufus, and yet which no one dared take the liberty of 
recognising and relieving. 

During all that day the gale continued; but at sunset 
the wind fell, and was succeeded by a great calm. The 
next morning dawned beautifully fine and hot, but with 
a stillness which seemed almost oppressive after the 
boisterous weather of the last few days. There was hot 
a cloud to be seen: and although those Jeremiahs amongst 
men, who cannot feel warm without prophesying thunder, 
or cold without foretelling snow, did predict a thunder- 
storm, no thunder came, for the simple reason that the 
sky was so clear there was nowhere for it to come from. 
It' was one of those days when even to the hale and 
hearty the grasshopper becomes for the time being a 
burden; there was no life in the air, and effort seemed 
unendurable if not impossible. Even the wing^ of love 
himself could not fly far afield in such an atmospliere; so 
in the afternoon Laurence and Nancy betook themselves 
to those untrodden ways which lay nearest to Wayside 
and Poplar Farm. 

"If s too hot to walk up to the Hall \X\V5» laSueccisawc^V 
Nanc^ said, sinking dowa on a f a\\^ \x^^ ^\i\OR. \v5 >s^ 
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the roadside. "Arthur and Ambrose have gone, as they 
wished to investigate the fall of the tree more minutely; 
and it never seems too hot for boys to do things. But it 
is too hot for us." 

"Much too hot, sweetheart. Besides there is no need 
to go; I was up there before breakfast this morning to see 
if the gale had done any more damage." 

"And I was up there just after breakfast to see if I 
could find a missing light in The Queen acrostic for this 
week." 

"Oh! were you? What a pity you didn't tell me you 
were going, darling, and we'd have gone together." 

"It didn't occur to me till this morning that I might 
find that particular light in a particular book. I did look 
out for you at the cross-roads; but 1 only saw your mother 
starting for her daily constitutional up to Baxendale Hall 
and back: so, as she unfortunately didn't happen to be 
you, I went on by myself. It was too hot to go far in 
search of anybody or anything, the finding of which did 
not involve a prize." 

"How cruel to think more of an acrostic prize than of 
me! Did you succeed in finding your missing light — for 
you certainly didn't deserve to?" 

"Of course I found it I always get everything and 
deserve nothing; it is such a much more satisfactory plan 
than getting nothing and deserving everything, as you do. 
isut the whole place is rather in a mess after the gale, 
Bn't it?" 

"There are a good few tiles lying about, but no more 

trees are down near to the house; and no windows are 

broken, although the glass roof of one of the greenhouses 

js smashed in. But that won't matter; there were no 

plants of much value in that pax\icM\ai ^eenhouse; and 
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those that were there I have moved into a potting-shed 
until Candy's return.*' 

"Do you mean to say you removed them with your 
own hands in this heat? Oh excellent young man!" 

"Certainly: I'm not made of sugar and salt, dear heart, 
or any such melting material." 

"Well, I couldn't have carried pots about when I 
reached Baxendale this morning; it was as much as I 
could do to walk so far on such a day as this," said 
Nancy. 

"Poor httle thing, did it feel the heat?" whispered 
Laurence, kissing her. 

"Yes, it did; and, what is more, the heat takes its 
fringe out of curl, which annoys it very much and spoils 
its good looks," replied Nancy, submitting to the embrace. 

"Nothing of the kind! I won't allow you or anybody 
else to find fault with the fringe or the good looks of my 
young woman; so please remember that, Miss Burton." 

After a few minutes' silence Laurence remarked: "You 
are very quiet this afternoon, my pet; is anything worry^ 
ing you?" 

"Oh, dear no! things never do worry me. But it is 
too hot to be brilliant, or even to be affectionate," she 
added with a laugh, edging away from her lover. 

"You unkind child to throw back a nice young man's 
affection in his teeth, when according to Shakespeare you 
ought to be down on your knees thanking heaven fasting 
for his devotion. You aren't half grateful enough for hav- 
ing such a well-set-up young man all round, as Mrs. Candy 
would say." 

"Yes, I am; but it doesn't seem to me exactly the 
weather for rehearsing The Huguenots every t]bx^^ \ssa5N^R^^ 
as a tableau vivant'* 
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"Then let's change it for The Black Brunswicker, it 
would suit me every bit as well," suggested Laurence. 

Nancy looked at him through her long eyelashes. 
"You really are rather nice," she said, "when one doesn't 
consider you too closely." 

"That's a nice thing to say to a fellow! It would 
serve you right if I kept you at a distance and talked to 
you about the political situation, and the decay of poesy^ 
and things of that kind." 

"I shouldn't mind it half as much as you would." 

"So if I am such a fool as to amputate my own nose 
in order to spite your pretty little face, you won't prevent 
me?" 

" Certainly not. Besides, I'm jealous of your nose — 
it is such a much better shape than mine," said Nancy, 
stroking her own offending feature thoughtfully; "and I 
really don't see what you have done to deserve a better 
nose than L" 

"I haven't — I really haven't; my conscience is quite 
dear on that score." 

"Then why is your nose so superior to mine?" 

"I'll give it up; ask another." 

"Your eyes aren't as nice as mine, though," said 
Nancy more cheerfully. 

"Nothing like; and as you've two superior eyes and 
I've only one superior nose, you are twice as well off as I 
am after all. Two to one is a good working majority, 
don't you know?" 

And so these two young people went on talking non- 
sense, little dreaming how short-lived such nonsense was 
doomed to be. 

At sunset that evening the wind rose again, and for 
the whole of the night the westerly gale was more boister- 
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ous than ever. The wind had evidently been scotched, 
not killed; and it now awoke, as a giant refreshed with 
wine, and rushed to and fro across the heavens like some 
devastating fiend. 

At about three o'clock in the morning Laurence was 
awakened by the violence of the gale, and roused himself 
sufficiently to look out of his window in order to see 
whether fhst ghastly game of spilikins was again going on 
in Baxendale Woods* He was struck by perceiving a 
rosy light opposite his window, which at first sight he mis- 
took for the first flush of dawn; but as he grew more wide 
awake, he realised that the sun does not rise in the west, 
and that therefore there must be some other reason for 
this phenomenon; and by the time he was thoroughly 
awake the awful truth dawned upon his drowsy brain that 
Baxendale Hall was in flames. 

Even while he stood spell-bound at the first horror of 
the sight, tongues of flame darted up into the summer 
sky, and clouds of smoke rose up and blotted out the 
stars which hung low over the horizon line. Yes, Baxen- 
dale Hall was on fire, and the ancient prophecy had once 
more come true. There was no doubt of it. For a second, 
which seemed like an eternity, Laurence stood still, feel- 
ing — as we all feel under the first shock of some great 
calamity — that the terrible thing which was now happen- 
ing had been happening ever since the foundation of the 
world. There seemed no prehistoric time when Baxen- 
dale Hall had not been on fire — no half-forgotten date 
when the third part of the ancient doom was as yet un- 
fulfilled. 

Then with a great effort he roused himself and 
wakened bis household; and, hastily dressing, be made 
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his way, as well as he could in the teeth of the wind, up 
to the scene of the disaster, followed by such servants and 
labourers as he had been able to waken on the road. But 
it was too late. In such a gale as this the fire ran on 
apace; and no human agency could extinguish it after it 
had once taken hold. The old library, with its reams of 
dried-up parchment and paper, acted as fuel to the flames; 
and although Laurence and his followers did all in their 
power to extinguish it, their efforts were utterly futile. 

The fire, however, had only touched the first and 
upper storeys; the ground floor was still intact. So, as 
the news of the disasta* spread wider and more help 
came, the men succeeded in saving the downstairs rooms 
and their contents — which contents were after all nothing 
save ordinary furniture. 

But when the day broke and the full extent of the 
catastrophe was revealed, it was found that the upper 
part of Baxendale Hall — including the fine old pictures 
and the still finer old library — was reduced to a heap of 
ashes. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SUSPICION. 

To give a dog an unrespected name, 
As hanging seems to be about the same. 

The burning of Baxendale Hall caused a great sensa- 
tion, not only in Mershire, but throughout all England. 
In the first place people were genuinely sorry that a house 
containing such fine pictures and so magnificent a library 
should be destroyed — it was a loss to the whole country 
as well as to the possessor; and in the second place they 
were devoured by curiosity as to the identity of the culprit 
who had actually set the Hall on fire. Somebody must 
have done it — on that point all were agreed; but there 
was much discussion — and for many a day — as to who 
that somebody could be. Some said one, some said an- 
other; and none were weary of going over the question 
again and again, sifting and resifting the evidence. The 
temptation to transfigure mole-hills into mountains, and to 
discover mares' nests — to find something new to talk 
about, and to pluck the mote out of a brother's eye — in 
short to relieve the tedium of Hfe in a manner which 
would not have found favour in the eyes of the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem — proved too much for the British 
public; they discussed the matter until they gradually lost 
their power of discrimination between what actually, and 
what they supposed, had happened; they revelled in 
guesses as to whether A or B could possibly have set fire 
to the Hall, until they believed that A or B really ha4 
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done so; and they hoped that C or D had not been guilty 
of the crime, until C and D stood red-handed in their 
mind's eyes. As for the curse, it was meat and drink to 
them; and they tried to find out what was thrice as great 
as King or State, with an energy which was worthy of a 
weightier problem. And all this, be it noted, not from 
any enmity against the present owner of Baxendale Hall, 
nor from any wish to work him harm; but merely from a 
passionate thirst for excitement, and an unthinking inten- 
tion to slake that thirst at all costs. Of course if the Hall 
had not been insured, or had only been insured for a 
modest sum, none of this gossip would have arisen; the 
catastrophe would have been a nine days' wonder, and 
that would have been the end of it. But a hundred thou- 
sand pounds was too big a sum to be lightly passed over; 
and it also provided, in the minds of the really well- 
meaning though actually mischief-making public, a motive 
why Laurence Baxendale should have burnt down the 
house of his fathers and placed himself in danger of the 
law; for human nature, alas! is such that in all courts of 
justice a motive for a crime on behalf of a certain person 
is strong evidence in favour of that particular person's 
having committed that particular crime. Wherefore we 
daily pray, **Lead us not into temptation.'* 

When the news of the disaster was brought to the 
Burtons' breakfast-table by the servants the following 
morning, there was great excitement; and there were wide 
differences of opinion with regard to the origin of the 
catastrophe. Mr. Burton and Anthony were convinced 
that the Hall had been burnt of set purpose by some 
person or persons unknown; Mrs. Burton and Nora were 
equally sure that the occurrence was purely accidental, 
and that the culprit — whoever that might be — was actually 
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innocent in Intention if not in fact; and Nancy thought — 
well, nobody knew exactly what Nancy did think, because 
Nancy did not choose to say. 

She and Nora walked up to the Hall immediately 
after breakfast to see what damage had actually been 
wrought, accompanied by their two brothers, who regarded 
the burning of Baxendale as a treat especially prepared 
for their greater enjoyment of the summer holidays. The 
rooms on the ground floor were still standing; and though 
their contents had been sadly spoiled by the water which 
had been thrown upon them, they were not destroyed. 
But the ground floor was all that was left of Baxendale 
Hall; and even these rooms had been robbed of their 
ceilings, and stood open to the ravages of wind and 
weather. The fire had evidently begun in the library, and 
ascended, devouring everything that barred its upward 
course. The old books and manuscripts had been as 
tinder to the flames, and the pictures had not been much 
better. Then, the wind being so high, when once the 
flames had a start they literally travelled as wild-fire; 
there was no possibility of quenching them; thus, in a few 
hours, the upper part of the fine old house had com- 
pletely vanished. 

Mr. Baxendale was upon the scene of the ruin when 
the Burtons arrived there; and Nancy was shocked to 
perceive how he had changed in that one night: he looked 
ten years older than when she parted from him the pre- 
ceding afternoon; his face was white and set, and there 
was a stem look about his mouth which she had never 
seen before. It seemed strange, she thought, that an event 
which had suddenly brought their marriage into the region 
of practical politics should have turned Laurence into an 
pld man; she had expected him to be so glad that he 
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could marry her, that all regret at the loss of his home 
would be swallowed up; instead of which he seemed so 
preoccupied that he had hardly time to notice her at all. 

The two girls did not stay long upon the scene of the 
ruins. They saw that Laurence was really too busy to 
attend to them; so when they had gazed their fill on the 
wreck they turned away, leaving their small brothers to 
that fuller enjoyment of the disaster which only the im- 
mature male mind could adequately appreciate. For a 
short time Nancy felt rather depressed by her lover's ap- 
parent indifference; but her natural high spirits soon re- 
asserted themselves, and comforted her with assurances of 
how happy she and he were going to be in the good time 
coming. And during the rest of that day, and for several 
days afterwards, she built most delightful castles in the 
air for the occupation of herself and him. She did not 
see him again for nearly a week; but she easily accounted 
for this, since his time was naturally occupied with saving 
what he could out of the wreckage of his house, and get- 
ting the place into something like order again. The fire 
had not touched any of the stables or outhouses; it was 
only the Hall itself that had suffered. 

What Laurence himself was enduring at that' time 
Nancy had not the ghost of an idea. It would have been 
impossible for her to understand, even had she been told, 
how he was simultaneously trying to harden his heart 
against her, and longing to take her into his arms — how 
he was making up his mind to tell her that henceforward 
everything must be at an end between them, and at the 
same moment deciding that, come what mighty he would 
marry her on the income of the insurance money, and 
defy the world and whatever the world might choose to 
feay. Nancy was one of those natures to whom conflict is 
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an unknown quantity: St Paul's testimony to the flesh 
lusting against the spirit was to her as the original Greek 
in which it was written. She might succumb to a tempta- 
tion on Tuesday which she had safely resisted on Mon- 
day; that was quite possible; but she would never feel the 
full power of the temptation, and the passionate desire to 
resist it, at one and the same time. She might change 
her Government with startling rapidity; but as long as the 
Gk)vemment was in power it was unanimous. Like the 
rest of us, she presumably had her guardian angel and 
her tempting demon in attendance, to guide her feet re- 
spectively in the narrow way that lead upwards to life, 
and the broad path that goes downwards to destruction; 
but in Nancy's case these two opposing influences made 
a sort of spiritual Box-and-Cox arrangement, and were 
never upon the ground at the same time. Therefore she 
Was spared the wear and tear of conflict, though not the 
agony of remorse. 

"People are all wondering whether Baxendale burnt 
down the Hall himself for the sake of the insurance 
money," remarked Anthony Burton to his uncle. 

Nancy started up in amazement "Then Pm certain 
he didii't It's a horrid lie! Laurence is the last man 
to do that sort of a thing." That her lover himself should 
be suspected of the crime was a possibility that had never 
occurred to her. 

But Anthony took no notice of her indignation. "What 
do you think, Uncle Richard?'' he asked. 

Mr. Burton laid down his newspaper and shook his 
head. "It is a queer business; I don't know what to 
thmk." 

Nancy again rushed in, "Surely you don't think that 
Laurence did it?" ' ■ 
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"Gently, my child, gently," her father replied; "I say 
I don't know what to think — I did not give any opinion 
on the matter." 

"The world in general seems coming to that conclu- 
sion," said Anthony. "I've heard it from no end of 
people to-day." 

"That is just like people!" exclaimed Nancy; "nasty 
things!" 

"No," expostulated Mr. Burton judicially; "I do not 
think one can altogether blame the public for suspecting 
Mr. Baxendale, when you remember how much he had 
to gain by the accident; and also when you consider that 
the pubHc do not know the man as we know him. I am 
bound to say that if I had not met Baxendale personally 
— if I knew nothing either in his favour or against him — • 
I should need to be convinced of his innocence." 

"You think things look rather black against him?" 
said Anthony. 

"Yes, my boy, I am sorry to say I do. Mind you, I 
don't say that I think Baxendale burnt down his own 
house; I only say that I am not surprised at the world in 
general suspecting that he did." 

Nancy looked frightened. "But why, father?" 

"First, because it was his interest to do so. Not only 
does he come into a large sum through the burning down 
of the Hall, but he also is relieved from paying a yearly 
tax which there is no doubt was often a great strain 
upon his slender resources. In short, the accident turns 
Baxendale from a poor man into a comparatively rich 
one." 

Anthony nodded. "Yes, that's true enough; and there 
is no doubt that this is a consummation devoutly wished 
by others than our friend Baxendale." 
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"So much for a motive for the Crime,'* continued Mr. 
Burton; "now let us look at the evidence. The caretakers 
of the Hall were sent away on a holiday by Baxendale^ 
and no one was put there in their place; thus the house 
was quite uninhabited. Further, the fire obviously started 
upon the first floor and travelled upwards; the ground 
floor is untouched; this indubitably proves that the fire 
began from the inside, and also from the upper storey, 
for no one could have set it on fire from the outside, un- 
less they had begun from the ground. The key of the 
outer door, and, mark you, the key of the upstairs library, 
were in Laurence Baxendale's possession, Mrs. Candy 
having given up all the keys into his hands before she 
left home. TKe above facts are public property; and can 
you blame the public for arriving at an obvious con- 
clusion?" 

"It does look rather queer," Anthony allowed; "and 
you think, it impossible for the fire to have been lighted 
from without?" 

"Utterly impossible, I should say. All the windows 
were carefully fastened, and there were no ladders any- 
where about; therefore, if the house had been fired from 
outside, it would have been fired from the ground and 
not from upstairs." 

Nancy was very angry. "It is rank lunacy to imagine 
for a moment that Laurence was capable of doing such a 
thing," she said. 

Her father took no notice. "Baxendale admits that 
he went all over the house on the very morning before it 
was burnt, to see whether any windows had been broken 
by the gale. In that case — had the fire already been 
smouldering-^he must have discovered it." 
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"Besides, it couldn't very well have been smouldering 
in the summer," added Anthony, "because probably there 
hadn't been any fire in the place for months." 

"There had hot. Baxendale says that no fire, except 
the one in the kitchen for the Candys to cook by, had 
been lighted for many weeks; and that particular fire 
could not have been responsible for the mischief, as the 
kitchens are practically untouched*" 

"And of course the Candys hadn't been cooking there 
for over a week." 

"Exactly. Had they left any live coals behind them, 
the place would have been burnt down a week or more 
ago. Yes," Mr. Burton looked very serious, "I am bound 
to say the case seems very black against Baxendale, and 
I am afraid he will have a good deal of trouble with the 
insurance people about it; they won't be very likely to pay 
up until thingis are made to look a little less suspicious." 

Nancy's face grew very white. "Do you mean that 
he won't get the hundred thousand pounds?" Her heart 
seemed to stand still; surely this thing had not been done 
for nothing! 

"I should doubt it," replied Mr. Burton; "the whole 
business has a very suspicious flavour. Even putting upon 
it the most favourable construction, Baxendale has been 
extremely unlucky; for everything — even to the smallest 
trifle— bears witness against him." 

"Where did you get hold of all these details?" An- 
thony asked. 

"From Baxendale himself at the Club. He was talk- 
ing to half a dozen men, including myself, and told us 
all that I have told you about the incidents of the fire. 
He made no secret of the facts of the case." 

There was a long silence, Mr. Burton drew his brows 
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together and went over all the evidence again in his own 
mind; he hated to think evil of his neighbour, but the 
case against Laiurence certainly stood out in somewhat 
dark colours. Anthony drummed with his fingers upon 
the table, and said to himself what an unlucky dog Baxen- 
dale was, and how sony he felt for him. And Nancy sat 
still, her air-castle tumbling about her ears, and wished 
that she had never been born, or else that Baxendale Hall 
had never been burnt — she did not much mind which. 



CHAPTER Xin. 
THE LOSING OF THE KEYS. 

Like Bluebeard's wife I lost the key; 
Thenceforth it was not well with me. 

"I SAY, Nora," said Nancy to her sister one after- 
noon, a day or two after the foregoing conversation, "have 
you seen my keys tumbling about anywhere?" 

"Your keys? no; have you lost them?" 

"I must have done so; but goodness knows where!" 

"Which keys are they?" 

"Oh! there is thfe key of my jewel-case, and the key of 
my cash-box, and the key of the box where all my old 
love-letters are kept, and — and — one or two others;" 

With the strange and sudden reserve which now and 
again attacks outspoken people, Nancy did not mention 
that the other two keys on the lost bunch were those of 
the front door and the library at Baxendale Hall. There 
is no secret so well kept as the secret which is guarded 
by the occasional reserve of habitually unreserved natures^ 
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If a man is naturally secretive, we expect him to keep 
back something, and allow for the fact; but it never occurs 
to us that the usually outspoken are capable of keeping 
back anything, and so we conclude that the thing which 
they do not tell us does not exist. Hence the unreserved 
have powers of concealment which are denied to the 
naturally silent. 

"How inconvenient I" exclaimed Nora, 

"It is; most frightfully inconvenient 1 And it isn't a 
bit my own fault, because I distinctly remember taking 
them out of the pocket of one frock, and putting them 
into the pocket of another." 

"I suppose one's pocket isn't really a very safe place 
for things." 

"Yes, it is; the safest place in the world, because the 
things are alw3,ys in one's own keeping, don't you see? — 
and other people can't get at them." 

"Perhaps there was a hole in your pocket, Nan." 

"Well, if there was, it wasn't my fault; it was Pear- 
son's." (Pearson was the Miss Burtons' maid.) "If a 
maid can't mend a hole in one's pocket, what is the good 
of having a maid at all?" 

"Or perhaps you pulled them out with your pocket- 
handkerchief," Nora suggested further. 

"Well, if I did, that wasn't my fault either. What is 
the use of a pocket-handkerchief that you never take out 
of your pocket? It would be worse than a chained Bible, 
or a captive balloon, or an army that never leaves the 
country except in cases of invasion." 

"Never mind, Nan. I can lend' you my pearl-beads 
till your jewel-case is opened again, or anything else that 
you need." Noxa was a very good sister. 
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"Oh ! the jewel-case doesn't matter, because it doesn't 
happen to be locked." 

"Then if it is the cash-box, I can lend you as much 
money as you want till the keys are found again." 

"That doesn't matter either, because I've spent all this 
quarter's allowance already, and the cash-box is empty/' 

"Then if it is only the old love-letters, I can lend you 
plenty of them, too, heaps upon heaps; and they're all 
pretty much the same, whoever they happen to be ad- 
dressed to, so one set is as good as another." 

"Good gracious! It isn't the love-letters that matter, 
because the lock of that box is broken; so that anybody 
can get at them, and as well without the key as with it." 

"Then why bother about the keys at all?" asked 
sensible Nora. 

"I wasn't bothering about them," replied Nancy hastily; 
"only it is stupid to lose things.'* 

"Never mind; they are bound to turn up: our things 
always do." 

And with that scanty comfort Nancy had to be content; 
and the conversation drifted into its wonted channel — 
namely, the Baxendale catastrophe. 

"I wonder how Laurence will bear all these horrid 
suspicions about him," remarked Nora thoughtfully; "he's 
the sort of person to take them to heart." 

"I know he is; that's just the bother." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Oh! I mean that's just the — ^the — bother, don^t you 
know?" As shown in the matter of the keys, a reserve 
contrary to her nature seized Miss Burton when dis- 
cussing anything connected with Mr. Baxendale. Until 
now she had been the most transparent person imaginable, 
only too glad to retail her innermost thoughts and feelings 
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to anyone who had patience to listen to them; but a new 
shyness, bom of her love for Laurence, made her shrink 
from talking openly about her feelings towards him; and 
a new loyalty to him and ever3rthing concerning him, made 
her shrink still more from talking openly .of his feelings 
towards her. 

"Do you mean that you think he'll die of a broken 
heart, or anything thrilling of that kind?" persisted Nora, 
who Hked to sift a matter to its dregs. 

"Oh, dear, no! But Pm afraid he'll mind dreadfully; 
and that he won't laugh it off as we should, if people said 
we'd done anything queer." 

"Yes; he's much more sensitive than we are; and 
that's a pity." 

"It isn't a pity at all," Nancy fired up; "it only shows 
what tremendously fine material he is made of, and how 
immensely superior he is to us." 

"He may be superior to us, but he isn't superior to 
Mr. Arbuthnot; and Mr. Arbuthnot says it is enervating to 
care as much for the censure of other people as Laurence 
Baxendale cares." 

"Mr. Arbuthnot should mind his own business and 
not interfere with things that don't concern him!" 

"He doesn't interfere. He told me he was longing to 
tell Laurence how much he S3anpathised with him, and 
what a pity he thought it was that Laurence was taking 
the matter in the way he is taking it; but that he didn't 
venture to do so for fear Laurence should think he was 
taking a liberty." 

"Then he ought to have spoken to Laurence and 
shown his sympathy with him, and advised him not to 
take idle gossip so much to heart. It was his duty as 
a parish priest to do so, and I think it has shown great 
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neglect on his part to leave poor Laurence so much to 
himself," cried Nancy, with fine disregard of her last re- 
marL 

"But it is difficult not to leave people to themselves, 
when they persist in keeping to themselves; and you can't 
deny that Laurence Baxendale is doing that. He hasn't 
been near us since the Hall was burnt down; and he 
used to drop in nearly every day." 

A woman will always endeavour to prove a satisfactory 
alibi on the part of a man who has not been to see her 
as often as she thinks — and would rather die than own 
she thinks — he ought; and the more clearly she sees that 
he could have come if he had wished to do so, the more 
conclusively does she demonstrate that his advent would 
have entailed a suspension of all the laws of nature. 
Wherefore Nancy quickly replied: "He couldn't possibly 
have come; he's been much too busy, putting his own fire 
out and consuming his own smoke, to pay calls. He's 
had no end of things to do since the Hall was burnt 
down." 

"I daresay he has; but, all the same, he might have 
looked in, just for five minutes, if only to tell us that he 
hadn't time to do so. Howeyer busy a person is, he 
has always time to write and say that he hasn't time to 
write; at least that has been my experience; and the 
principle is the same with calls as with letters." 

"How silly you are, Nora! He has been up at the 
Hall every day, looking after things." 

"I know that; but he might have come here before 
he went or after he came back, so that we might have 
told him how sorry we are for him." 

"But that is just what Laurence would hate — to feel 
taht people were sorry for him," 
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"That's what I call so stand-offish and unneighbourly. 
I always like people to be sony for me, even if theyVe 
no cause to be. I love to be pitied; it makes people so 
fond of one." 

"And I hate to be pitied — there's the difference be- 
tween you and me, my dear Nora. I adore admiration 
and I hate pity. Whatever I had to suffer, I couldn't 
bear anybody to be sorry for me, except — nobody." 
Nancy stopped just in time. 

Nora gazed thoughtfully at her sister. "You and 
Mr. Baxendale aren't really so very different, afler all. 
I believe you are as proud underneath your outspoken- 
ness as he is underneath his stiffness; and you would 
hate to be pitied every bit as much as he would." 

"Yes, I should, I should; and that's why I under- 
stand the reason of his not wanting to come and see us," 
explained Nancy, forgetting that she had just proved that 
there was no such reason, nor any need for one; "he feels 
that we should pity him, and that we should show it; 
and that's just what he couldn't stand." 

"Well, I can*t grasp the idea. Do you mean to say, 
Nan, that if you were unhappy, it wouldn't comfort you 
to know that other people were sorry?" 

"Good gracious, no! It would make everything a 
thousand times worse. I wish people to envy me; I 
don't even mind their disliking me; and I enjoy their 
disapproving of me. But all the time I insist on their 
regarding me as a brilliant young woman, and admiring 
me even while they detest." 

"Well, you are funny! I'm not made a bit like that." 

"I am; and it's a very good make, too." 

"Do you mean to say you would rather be admired 
than loved?" asked Nora. 
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"Much rather. Admiration without love I delight in; 
but love without admiration would make me positively ill." 

"I expect that is why you and Laurence get on so 
well together; you are both proud, though in such dif- 
ferent ways." 

"Yes; we are alike in some things, but not in others 
— I only wish we were!" 

"You mean you wish he was more like us." 

"Oh, dear no! I wish I was more like him." 

Nora was silent for a moment; then she said; "You 
admire him very much, don't you, Nancy?" 

"I should just think I do. More than anyone else I 
ever saw — ^or ever dreamed of." Nancy's reserve was be- 
ginning to thaw in the warm atmosphere of sisterly com- 
munion. 

"I wonder if you admire him as much as I admire 
Michael Arbuthnot." 

Nancy laughed the laugh of the scornful. "I should 
rather think so! There's so much more in him to admire." 

But her sister was not going to stand that. "Oh! no, 
there isn't. In the first place, he is a layman; and in the 
second, he hasn't half so much to say for himself; nobody 
could admire him as much as the vicar." 

"Well, I can — and do." Nancy could be obstinate 
when occasion demanded it 

Nora's pretty forehead was wrinkled with thought 
"Do you feel that you thoroughly understand Laurence 
Baxendale?" she asked; "I often wonder if you do." 

Nancy paused for a second before replying: t*Yes — ■ 
and no," she said slowly. 

"Ohl how very interesting; do explain. Nan." 

"I always know what he will do in any given circum- 
stances, but I don't always know why he will do it Just 
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as I always know when I have hurt him, but hardly ever 
how I have hurt him." 

"I see; you know exactly where he will get to, but 
you don't know by what road." 

"Yes; that's it. For instance, I understand that be- 
cause he is hurt and sore he will not con^e near to any 
of us for fear we should pity him; but why the idle gossip 
of the people about here should make him so sore and 
hurt him so much I haven't the ghost of an idea. If I 
knew I hadn't done a thing, I shouldn't care who said 
I had." 

"He evidently is tremendously cut up about it, or else 
he wouldn't shut himself up in the way he is doing." 

"Yes; and I'll tell you more," exclaimed Nancy in a 
sudden burst of sisterly confidence. "I knew he'd go 
like this, the minute I heard what nonsense people were 
talking; though why he should take it so hard I can't 
conceive." 

"And it's such a mistake; because, as father says, it 
makes people think that their suspicions against him are 
correct." 

Nancy wrung her hands. "I know, I know; that is 
where he is such a good, noble, stupid darling. He has 
no idea of taking the course most advantageous to himself." 

"It is a pity," sighed pretty Nora, with the not al- 
together unbearable sorrow which even the best of women 
fed over the follies of a brother-in-law (either in esse or in 
posse); "heaps of men would have turned this misfortune 
to their own account, and made quite a piece of good 
luck out of it" 

"Do you think I don't know that?" And poor Nancy 
/ajrJy ^oaned. 

^£ut your dear Laurence never ^\ll. Now, if only 
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he'd manage things the right way," continued Nora, "the 
whole affair would turn out for his good. He would be 
saved for the future from paying that tiresome insurance 
money; and would pocket a fortune of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds into the bargain. But some people have a 
knack of taking occasion by the hand; and others haven't." 

"That's true. King Canute, for instance, was built 
after the Baxendale pattern when he rebuked his courtiers 
for saying that he could rule the waves, a la Britannia; 
and then had his throne put where he knew the sea 
would wash over him, after he had specially forbidden it 
to do so." 

"Yes; that's exactly what Laurence would have done." 

"Now had I been in Canute's place," Nancy went on, 
"I should have placed my throne just half a yard above 
high-water mark; and I should have ordered the sea not 
to touch my feet; and of course it wouldn't. Then I 
should have turned to my courtiers and said, 'Right you 
were!'" 

"But they wouldn't have believed either you or them- 
selves; they'd have seen through your little dodge, and 
have known that the sea didn't really obey you." 

"Of course they would; but they'd have winked be- 
hind my back to one another and said, *She knows a 
thing or two, does Mrs. Canute!' Now it seems to me 
that great men are Hke Canute; they show to the world 
how small a thing is their own greatness compared with 
the greatness of abstract truth. But clever men are like 
me: they adapt the greatness of abstract truth to increase 
their own greatness; and the world isn't always quite sure 
where the one ends and the other begins." 

"I wonder which feels the nicest — to b^ ^^"aX. o^ \s5k 
be clever." 
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"It depends on the sort of things that you enjoy most 
If you want your biography to be read on Sunday after- 
noons by the next generation, be great; but if you want 
a Peerage or Westminster Abbey, be clever." 

"But I don't want either, as it happens,'* Nora ex- 
plained. 

"Then if you don*t know what you want, what's the 
use of asking me how to get it, silly?" 

"I do know what I want, though." 

"Oh! if you only want a sweetheart for youth, and a 
husband for middle-age, and a widower to plant forget- 
me-nots on your grave — which is all that most women 
want — you needn't trouble to be either great or clever; it 
will be quite enough if you do your hair nicely, and wear 
your best clothes when there's an off-chance of seeing 
him," said Nancy. 

"Oh! Nancy, how wise you are — about always wearing 
one's best clothes, I mean; but, all the same, it comes 
rather expensive." 

"It does; I know that from experience. I don't mind 
telling you as a secret that the return of the Baxendales 
from Drawbridge Castle has taken three months off the 
average life of a new hat, as far as I am concerned," 

"I know; and yet it doesn't do to go out in an old 
one when there's a chance of meeting anybody." And 
Nora looked very serious. 

"Of course it doesn't. Why, my dear, I once heard 
a dreadful tale— and it was quite true, too — of a man 
who was very fond of a girl, and was just going to 
propose to her; but he happened to meet her at a party 
where she wore her last year's hat; and she looked so 
dowdy that it fairly choked him off." 
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"Then do you think men always like us less when we 
don't look nice, Nancy?" 

"I think they always like us better when we do, which 
comes to pretty much the same thing. And why strain 
their affection, poor dears! to the breaking-point? They 
axe bound to love and cherish us in sickness and poverty, 
and all sorts of similar unpleasantnessess; but there is no 
absolute necessity for them to love and cherish us in 
shabby hats; and I should never worry them for an extra 
such as that." 

"I see." 

"After all," continued Nancy, "love — like a canal 
bridge — ought not to be expected to carry more than the 
ordinary traffic of the district; and I consider a last year's 
hat on a par with a traction-engine — greatly in excess of 
the ordinary traffic, and to be feared accordingly." 

"Yes, Nan, you are right; it doesn't do to strain even 
love too far." 

There was a few minutes' pause, and then Nancy 
suddenly asked, d propos of nothing: "Do you think that 
the end generally justifies the means, when you want any 
particular thing?" , 

"Mr. Arbuthnot says it doesn't." 

"Still, you see, he is a clergyman, and so would take 
stricter views of things than ordinary people. Being a 
clergyman must make every day Uke Sunday, don't you 
think?" 

"Then should you say that being a clergyman's wife 
would make every day like Sunday, too?" Nora'$ face 
was quite anxious as she put this question. 

"Not quite; more like Saints' days and Harvest- 
festivals and Christmas^— neither one thing nor another. 
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But don*t you think that with an ordinary man or woman 
the end would justify the means?" 

"I really don't know. Do you think it would?" 

'*Yes," replied Nancy seriously, "I do. I think that 
if you want a thing with all your heart — and are con- 
vinced that the thing will do you good and not harm if 
you get it — you are justified in leaving no stone unturned 
in trying to get that particular thing." 

"But you wouldn't do anything that was actually 
wrong in trying to get it, would you, Nan?" 

"Ah! there's my difficulty: it's so hard for me to 
know what is actually wrong and what isn't. I'm sure 
that different people have different kinds of consciences^ 
just as they have different kinds of ears and eyes." 

Nora looked puzzled. "How do you mean? I don't 
quite understand." 

"I mean that one man has a sensitive ear, so that he 
can tell at once if a note is out of tune; and another man 
hasn't And one man has a sensitive eye, so that he can 
tell at once whether colours harmonise with each other or 
not; and another man hasn't And one man has a sen- 
sitive conscience, so that he can tell at once if a thing i^ 
wrong; and another man hasn't" 

"Then haven't you got a sensitive conscience, 
Nancy?" 

"No, I haven't; I can't tell instinctively whether a 
thing is right or wrong, as some people can. If anyone 
proved to my entire satisfaction that a thing was actually 
wrong, I wouldn't do that thing for worlds; but I have no 
power of finding out for myself whether things are right 
or wrong." 

"Haven't you? How funny!" 
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"Well, I can't help it if Fm made like that, any more 
than unmusical people or colour-blind people can help it" 

Nora looked doubtful. "I don't know; Tm afraid 
it's rather wicked of you." 

"No, it isn't; it really isn't. Things that you can't 
help can't be wicked. You might just as well say that it 
is wicked to be deaf, or blind, or lame. It is better not to 
be, I admit; but there's no wickedness about the thing." 

"Then do you mean to say, Nancy, that your con- 
science never acts at all — neither backwards nor forwards? 
If it doesn't keep you from doing things, doesn't it make 
you miserable after you've done them?" 

"Not of itself. If other people prove to me that I 
oughtn't to have done something that I have done, then 
of course I'm dreadfully sorry that I did it. But I can't 
find out for myself that I oughtn't to have done it." 

"Well," remarked Nora, "you can't say that you and 
Laurence are alike in this respect, if you are in others; 
for a more active conscience than his I never came across." 

"Active? — it's more than active! It's always in a 
state of eruption, like Vesuvius." 

"And I should think you find it very difficult to under- 
stand this part of his character." 

"I find it more than difficult," replied Nancy; "I find 
it utterly impossible. One thing, however, I have learned 
from observation and experience; and that is, however 
incomprehensible a man may be, it is always a mistake 
for a woman to try to translate him for the benefit of the 
audience. She only makes matters worse. Her transla- 
tion doesn't render him an atom easier to be understood; 
but it has such an irritating effect upon him, that he 
makes himself more troublesome and obscure on purpose. 
If a woman wants to study men, she must do so in the 
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original; it is useless attempting to publish them in one's 
own mother tongue." 

"Men are like poetry, aren't they? If you attempt to 
translate them, all the rhyme and most of the. reason are 
lost in the process." 

"What ever brings you girls stuffed up in the hous^ 
this lovely afternoon?" exclaimed Anthony Burton, burst- 
ing into the room where the two sisters were sitting. 

"Pm going out almost at once," replied Nancy; "but 
I thought the longer I waited the cooler it would get." 

"I imagined that our beloved Nora would be attend- 
ing evensong," remarked Nora's cousin, with a malicious 
twinkle in his eye; "but evidently I exaggerated that 
young woman's devotional tendencies." 

"I am going to evensong," Nora demurely replied; "I 
always go on Wednesdays and Fridays. But it isn't time 
to start yet," she added, looking at the clock; "it is only 
a quarter past four." 

"Only a quarter past four by this dock," Anthony re- 
torted; "but other clocks tell a very different story." 

Nora started up from her seat aghast "Do you mean 
to say that this clock isn't right? What a nuisance! I 
was depending upon it, and thought I had heaps of time. 
Now I shall have to hurry, and get so frightfully hot. 
What is the right time, Tony?" And poor Nora pinned 
on her hat, and patted her fringe, and looked for her 
gloves in a great hurry. 

"That depends upon what country you are referring 
to," replied Anthony cautiously. 

Nora stamped impatiently. "Don't be silly, but tell 
me what time it is by your watch." 

"The same as by your clock; sixteen minutes past 
four." . . 
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"But you said that this clock was different from the 
others," argued Nancy with a frown. 

"So it is; quite different from all the docks in 
Australia and America and Africa, and even on the other 
side of Europe. But I never said that it was different 
from the other clocks in this country; because it isn't" 

The two girls burst out laughing. 

"What a goose you are!" exclaimed Nora; "you did 
give me a fright" 

"That, my dear child, was my intention." 

"Well, at anyrate I shall start now," she added, "so 
as to be in church by five o'clock, as I don't want to 
hurry." 

"I'm going out, too," said Nancy; and the two girls 
left the room together, and then went their several ways 
— Nora to church, and Nancy towards Baxendale, in 
search of her lost keys. As the latter walked across the 
field, and through the iron gate into the lane, she looked 
at the ground in the hope of recovering her missing pro- 
perty; but in vain — not a sign of her keys could she see. 
She had not been quite open with Nora as to where she 
remembered seeing them last Nancy had never told her 
sister about Laurence's loan of the keys of Baxendale; 
and now she did not wish to mention the fact to any- 
body. She was clever enough to know that — in the pre- 
sent impleasant state of affairs — the less that was said 
about anyone's having access to the Hall the better. She 
did remember putting the keys into the pocket of a clean 
blue muslin dress the morning before the fire; but she 
further remembered going up to Baxendale Hall that very 
day, and using both the key of the front door and the 
key of the library. But from that time she hatd no re- 

^ Fuel of Fire, . I3. 
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collection of seeing the bunch of keys at all. She had 
only just discovered her loss. It had occurred to her that 
as she had no further use for the keys she had better 
return them to Laurence; and on looking for them in 
order to give them back to him, lo! they were nowhere 
to be found. 

She had beeii searching for them all the morning in 
the house and garden of Wayside; and now she thought 
she would walk up to Baxendale, by her accustomed path, 
and see if she could find them either on the way or there. 
But though her eyes were busy peering in every possible 
spot for the missing keys, her thoughts were filled with 
Laurence. In accordance with her usual light-hearted- 
ness, she resolutely put from her the thought that the 
burning of Baxendale Hall could be anything but a 
blessing ordained for the special purpose of putting her 
lover and herself in a position to marry; nevertheless she 
could not quite banish the consciousness that hitherto the 
catastrophe, instead of bringing her and Laurence to- 
gether, had served to drive them apart. It was very 
strange, she thought, that Laurence did not come to her 
in his trouble, as she would have gone to him had the 
trouble been hers; but there was a certain ghastiy 
familiarity in the strangeness — a certain cruel convincing- 
ness in the impossibility — which men and women ex- 
perience when they realise that the incredible has come 
to pass, and that the unbearable has to be borne. 

Also there clutched at the heart of Nancy the first 
pangs of that world-old agony which comes to all of us 
when we first understand that there are limitations to our 
gifi; of consolation towards those whom we love best — that 
our power to love and our power to console are by no 
means synonymous. It is when our best-beloved are 
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writhing from the effects of a wound which no touch of 
ours can heal or even soothe, that we are brought face 
to face with the incapacities of human affection. We 
would gladly give our very lives if this pain could be in 
any way diminished — but it cannot; our powerlessness is 
as complete as is our sympathy. As we go through the 
world, we love and are loved by many; we cheer and are 
cheered by many; we help and are helped by many; but 
if, in the whole course of a lifetime, we find one human 
heart which we are able perfectly to heal and to comfort 
— one human hand which is able perfectly to heal and 
to comfort us — ^we may of a truth consider ourselves 
blessed; for this is the greatest and the rarest gift vouch- 
safed to the sons and daughters of men. 

As Nancy was struggling against the conviction that 
Laurence had gone down into the shades of the prison- 
house, and had shut the door in her face in spite of all 
her longing to follow him, she suddenly raised her eyes 
and saw her beloved coming towards her along the grassy 
lane. She had looked for him at the cross-roads, and he 
was nowhere to be seen; so she had gone on her, way 
with that heart-sickness which is the invariable result of 
not finding the expected person at the accustomed place. 
But now she met him at another point of the road, on 
his way from Baxendale to the Poplar Farm — not, as she 
was quick to perceive, on his way from Poplar Farm to 
Wayside; and the perception cut her like a knife. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FINDING OF THE KEYS. 

Sometimes the finding of a thing 
More sorrow than the loss doth bring. 

Nancy's first impulse, on meeting her lover in the 
lane, was to rush into his arms and tell him straight out 
how her heart was Overflowing with love and pity for him> 
and ^sk him why he had not come to her for comfort 
But the sight of his face as he drew nearer nipped this 
inclination in the bud. 

There was something about Laurence Baxendale — 
something intangible and indescribable, yet nevertheless 
to be felt by all who were brought into contact with him 
—which impressed other people in spite of themselves, 
and forbade them to taJce the shadow of a liberty with 
him, or even to treat him with the "hail fellow well met** 
of common familiarity. It may have been the innate dis- 
tinction bom of a long line of noble ancestry; it may have 
been the still higher dignity conferred by an honourable 
and single-minded character; but, whatever it was, no- 
body who came within the sphere of Laurence's influence 
could be unconscious of its presence, or could fail to per- 
ceive that, in some subtle and indefinable way, this man 
was made of finer material than his fellows. It did not 
make men love him any the better — rather, perhaps, it 
made the majority of them love him somewhat the less; 
but it made them one and all respect, even if they feared, 
Iiiin; and it caused all sordid llM>Mg]Kv\s a»!i xoeaxv aspira- 
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tions to shrivel up in his presence, as flowers in a 
frost. 

Nancy had always been conscious of this character- 
istic in her lover, and now and then it had frightened 
her; frightened her with the thought that some day she 
should do something not in accordance with the strict and 
honourable code of Laurence Baxendale; and that then 
there would be found for her, in his merciless Judgment, 
no place of repentance, even though she sought it care- 
friUy and with tears. She felt that Laurence's own truth- 
fulness and consistency would only serve to make him all 
the harder in his condemnation of those who were neither 
true nor consistent; and that he would say, with the 
Apostle, that those who offended in one matter offended 
in alL 

She had often said to herself that if ever she did 
what he considered wrong, she should never have the 
courage to confess her fault to him and beg for his for- 
giveness. No; she should have to deceive him as to her 
deficiencies as long as she could; and, when deceit was 
no longer possible, she should have to go out of his life 
altogether; for the well-bred disdain which he meted out 
to all whom he considered unworthy of his respect was 
more, Nancy felt, than she could bear. 

She was by nature a woman of quick perceptions; 
and there is no such sharpener of natural perceptions as 
love; therefore her first sight of Laurence's face told her 
that he was in one of the moods when he was most ter- 
rible to, and unattainable by, his inferior fellow-creatures. 
She had meant to tell him about the loss of the keys; 
but the way in which he greeted her showed her that 
this was not the occasion for enlightening "bet Vos^. "as* \si 
any o£ her shortcomings; so sh^ dw^3L"e.^ on ^Savs* xssa^'ess. 
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to hold her peace until a more opportune moment pre-* 
sented itself. 

But although Nancy was a woman of quick, she was 
not a woman of deep, penetration. She saw that on the 
surface Laurence was severe in his strictures and stem in 
his judgments; and there she stopped. She did not go 
below the outer crust of the man, and fathom the depths 
of tenderness hidden beneath the apparent coldness and 
hauteur of his demeanour. At present she had nothing 
to draw with, and the well was deep. In time it might 
be that her own love for him would teach her fully to 
comprehend his love for her; but love is a slow — though 
a competent — schoolmaster, and his plan of education is 
by no means a rapid one: the cramming system is not 
his. And wherefore need he hurry, seeing that he is in- 
deed immortal, and that his pupils will be through all 
eternity his pupils still? 

But in the learning process men and women make sad 
and many mistakes; and Nancy was making one now, in 
allowing Laurence's chilly greeting of her — a chilliness 
arising solely from the shyness which found it difficult for 
him to express deep feeling, and the sensitiveness which 
feared that any such expression should be misunderstood 
— to blind her eyes to the real anguish of the man's 
soul, and to deafen her ears to his silent cry for her help 
and sympathy in his hour of need. 

So it came about that poor, foolish little Nancy met 
Laurence with a half-jesting manner which put him farther 
away from her than iJie coldest stiffness would have done; 
and added greatly to the weight of that burden which he 
already felt was almost greater than he could bear. 

"Oh! it's you, is it?" she remarked airily, as if his 
appearance (which she had vainly looked for at the cross- 
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roads) Was a complete surprise. "Where are you going 
to, my pretty sir?" 

"Pm going home," replied Laurence; and the misery 
in his eyes almost broke through Nancy's flippancy, but 
not quite. 

"I haven't seen you for ages and ages — four hundred 
years at least, if not Ave. It is so long since you have 
been to Wayside that I concluded you'd forgotten where 
the place was situated; and I meant to send you a map 
with the spot marked specially on it in red ink, as if it 
were a station for a projected railway." If Laurence could 
be indiflerent, so could she, Nancy remarked to herself; 
as if indifierence and the look in Laurence's eyes were on 
speaking terms with each other! But there is no one so 
blind as the woman who has made up her mind before- 
hand to see something else. 

"I have been very busy for one thing; and for an- 
other, I didn't feel much in the humour for paying calls." 

It was an inadequate speech, and Laurence knew and 
regretted it; but for the life of him he could not think of 
any less lame excuse. 

Nancy tossed her head. "Oh! you needn't apologise 
to me for not coming, if you didn't want to come. There's 
nothing bores me so much as apologies. If people want 
to come and see you, they'll come and see you; and if 
they don't want, what's the use of telling fibs about it? 
It isn't one of the seven deadly sins not to yearn to call 
upon the Burtons every other afternoon. It's merely a 
matter of taste." 

Laurence felt himself visibly freezing under this treat- 
ment of Nancy's. There is no barrier which so completely 
estranges man from man — and, still more, man from 
woman — as flippancy, whether real or assumed; it is a 
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UtUe matter which indeed separateth .very friends — ^^and 
lovers even more eflfectually. 

Therefore he did not reply, but looked at Nancy in 
dumb misery. 

"I never quarrel with people for not coming to see 
me, any more than I quarrel with them for not writing to 
me," she went on in her most nonchalant style; "because 
a quarrel is no fun when there's some ground for it. It 
is when there is absolutely no excuse for it that a quarrel 
is pure joy. Just as there's no pleasure in saying nasty 
things that you really mean; the pleasure is in saying 
nasty things that you don't mean. I make a point of 
never making sharp speeches to people who deserve them^ 
because I find if I do the culprits are so pained by the 
accurate fit of the cap that they never rest till it is 
publicly removed. Don't you think that is so?** 

"I don't know." 

Nancy stamped her foot "I wish you wouldn't always 
say, 'I don't know,' when I ask you things; it is a habit 
of yours which aggravates me almost to distraction. What 
do I care what you know, as long as there is something 
you can find to say? I'm not a Cambridge Local Examiner, 
or a Bishop preparing you for Ordination, that you need 
be so cardful to treat me to nothing but accurate know- 
ledge." 

Again Laurence was silent Was this heartless coquette 
the woman he had clasped in his arms just one week — a 
long eternity of one week^ — ago? And if so, which was 
the real Nancy? he wondered. Was this flippancy merely 
a doak to hide her warmer and deeper feelings; or had 
she been playing with him all along? Perhaps he ought 
to have known her better than to suspect her of this latter 
insincerity; but when a man's heart is bleeding from the 
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effects of Fortune's buffets and his neighbours' sneers, he 
is not always capable of judging righteous judgment 

"You are very dull this afternoon," the girl continued, 
in defiance of the tugs at her heartstrings which the tone 
of Laurence's voice produced. The woman who can hear 
the sound of pain in her lover's voice unmoved has yet to 
be bom; but the women who can hear that sound without 
showing that they are moved are by name Legion. "And 
dulness is the one thing that my soul abhors," she added; 
"it is bad enough to say, *I don't know;' but it is ten 
times worse to say nothing at all; and you've been guilty 
of both enormities during the last five minutes. Think of 
committing two unpardonable sins in less than five minutes! 
I am downright ashamed of you, Mr. Baxendale. Here 
is a nice rule-of-three sum for you to work out: if a man 
commits two unpardonable sins in five minutes, how many 
unpardonable sins will he commit in seventy years?" 

Laurence raised his hat His spirit was so sorely 
wounded that Nancy's cruelly careless touch upon the raw 
was more than he could bear just now. "I caimot help 
being duU, Nancy, but I can help inflicting that dulness 
upon other people; so I wish you good-afternoon." 

And before the girl could rq)ly he had passed on. 

Nancy was very angry; and she was all the more 
angry with Laurence because she knew that she herself 
was to blame. So she walked on, with her chin in the 
air, repeating to herself the uncomforting formula that if 
he was too proud to ask for her sympathy she was too 
proud to offer it And as she so walked, whom should 
she meet but Lady Alicia returning fix>m her daily con- 
stitutional? 

"Oh, my dear Miss Burton," exclaimed her ladyship, 
as soon as she was within earshot; "how glad I am to 
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meet you! I have not seen you since our terrible catas- 
trophe, and it is so necessary to have someone with 
whom one can talk one's troubles over — some other woman, 
I mean; there is no comfort in talking over one's sorrows 
with a man," 

"No, there isn't, is there? Men either say that a 
trouble is no trouble at all, or else that it is incurable; 
just as they see no medium between being able to walk 
twenty miles a day without turning a hair, and being tied 
down to one's own back by a spine-spedalist" 

"Exactly, dear child; what a sweet and charming way 
you have of putting things! It is when I am in trouble 
that I so sorely regret I never had a daughter; because if 
only I had had a daughter, I could have talked over all 
my troubles with her, and shown her how I have always 
been a martyr to other people's interests; and she would 
have sympathised with me, and blamed those who had 
brought so much sorrow and inconvenience upon me. I 
think it takes half the sting out of a trouble when you can 
lay the blame of it upon someone else, don't you?" 

"Perhaps so; and it certainly adds to the sting of it 
when one realises that it is all one's own fault." 

"Ohl I daresay it does; but as none of my troubles 
were my own fault, I have been spared that pang; and 
that has always been so nice for me. But Laurence never 
seemed to understand how his poor dear father spoiled 
my life; and so he never blamed his father and s)an- 
pathised- with me, as a dear, sweet daughter would have 
done. Dear girl, how I should have loved her! And I 
am sure she would have been good-looking, because all 
my family are. No Moate could have borne the disgrace 
of having a plain daughter, because we had done nothing 
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to deserve it; and it is so hard to bear troubles that you 
feel you do not deserve, isn't it, dear Miss Burton?" 

"Horrid," agreed Nanqr; "and even worse if you feel 
you do. If a disagreeable thing happens to you which 
you don't deserve, you have an idea that some day it will 
be made up to you. But if you do deserve it, you feel 
you are only paying your own bills, and that is a most 
wearisome occupation." 

"Yes, dear child; and now I want to talk to you 
about this sad, shocking, dreadful fire! Were you ever 
so surprised in your life as when you found dear Baxen- 
dale burnt down, and so quickly too?" 

"It was an awful thing to happen," Nancy said, trying 
to speak as lightly as she could of the matter whereof her 
heart was full; "but I don't think one can be altogether 
surprised when one recollects how inflammable all those 
books and pictures and parchments must have been; and 
how violent the wind was that night" 

"Yes, yes, of course; so very violent, as you say, and 
there is nothing that spreads a fire so quickly as wind. 
Just see what a pair of blow-bellows will do when you 
think the drawing-room fire has actually gone out, and 
that you will have to ring for a servant to relight it; and 
it always annoys servants to have to relight a fire in the 
middle of the day, though I'm sure I don't know why it 
should. But, as you say, dear child, the fire at Baxen- 
dale, though very sad and shocking, was what we might 
have expected." Lady Alicia appeared to be much pleased 
by this opinion of Nancy's. 

"And I really cannot see why people should be in 
such a state of curiosity as to how it began," continued 
Nancy; "the merest accident — which in a newer house on 
a less windy day would have had no effect at all, and 
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would never have been even heard of or known aboift— 
would be quite enough, in the circumstances, to account 
for the whole thing." 

"Of course it would, my dear Miss Burton — or may I 
call you Nancy? It is so nice and friendly to call people 
you really like by their Christian names, don't you think? 
How very wise and sensible you are! So much common- 
sense is quite remarkable in such a young girl; perhaps 
the fact that your father is such a clever business man 
has something to do with it. As you say, the fire It 
Baxendale was not at all to be wondered at, considering 
all the circumstances of the case; it was, in fact, quite the 
natural consequence." 

"So I think." 

"Yes, my dear, and you are quite right. And would 
you mind mentioning this view of yours to dear Laurence 
— just in casual conversation, you know, for I think so 
much real good is often done by casual conversation — as 
it may not have struck him quite in the same light? Com- 
monsense is not his forte, you see, my dear, any more 
than it was the forte of his poor father. But just a w<»:d 
from you to him upon the subject might do him a world 
of good." It is always more or less of a tragedy when 
the time comes for a mother to influence her own son 
through the medium of another woman's newer and stronger 
power; and especially when she does so openly. It is the 
public acknowledgment of a Queen Regent that her term 
of office is over, and that the Queen Regnant has entered 
into her kingdom. 

Nancy understood the situation, and recognised the 
pathos of it She was dear-sighted enough when not 
blinded hy her own passions. 

'TU say iX to him if you widi, \a.^ ^cia^" she re- 
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plied very gently, "and if he gives me the opportunity; 
but it is not always easy to speak to him about things that 
he doesn't want you to speak to him about, you know." 

Laurence's mother sighed. "Ah! yes, dear Miss Burton 
— Nancy, I should say — how wise and far-seeing you are, 
and what quick perceptions you have! I always think it 
is so nice for a young girl to have quick perceptions; it 
keeps her from making such a lot of social mistakes, even 
if she marries above her. But in a matter like this I 
think one should make a little effort, don't you know? Be- 
cause it would be such a pity — such a sad, sad pity — ^if 
dear Laurence, through any morbid sensitiveness as to how 
the fire arose, were to have any scruples about accepting 
the insurance money." 

The two women looked each other full in the face, 
and the same fear was in the eyes of both — namely, that 
the longed-for conflagration had been all in vain. 

"It would be a great mistake, too," said Nancy slowly, 
"because it would suggest to outsiders that there was 
something queer about the fire after all, which of course 
there wasn't. It was the most natural thing in the world." 

"Yes, yes — most natural, as anybody who gave five 
minutes' consideration to the matter could see for himself. 
But Laurence is like his poor dear father, and is always 
longing for an occasion to sacrifice himself and all his 
family for the sake of some sentimental scruple." 

"It is very noble and good of him," exclaimed Nancy 
loyally; "but I don't know that it is always wise." 

"I'm not so sure about its being either noble or good. 
Of course it is very beautiful and touching for men who 
are monks and hermits and anchorites, and sweet weird 
things like that, to sacrifice themselves fot 'ssxicasvKe&ais. 
scruples, because they have only Mhexcvisi^N^ \jci c.cpNsAs2t> 
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and it will be so nice for them to have such a high plate 
in heaven when they get there; but I think that men with 
mothers and wives, and people of that kind, ought not to 
consider only themselves and their heavenly crowns — they 
ought to have a little consideration for the women belong- 
ing to them. You see, poverty is much more inconvenient 
and sad for us than it is for men, because — if the worst 
comes to the worst — they can wear one dress-suit for two 
or three years, and can take all their meals at the Club." 
In spite of all her silliness, Lady Alicia knew what 
strings to pull when she gave her mind to the pulling of 
strings. 

Nancy's mouth grew very firm, not to say hard: a 
woman is capable of being jealous of an)^hing which a 
man puts before his love for her, even if it be an abstract 
principle. "I don't think, either, that a man is justified 
in purchasing a heavenly crown, and then sending the 
bill in to the women who had given up their lives to 
him," she said; "and yet that is what the masculine 
saints of the earth are very fond of doing. Doubtless 
they reap their reward; but it comes expensive on the 
women!" 

"Indeed, it does, my dear child. Not that I don't 
agree with Laurence that it is all very nice and sweet to 
be good and upright if one can, without interfering with 
other people too much; but, like everything else, it can 
be carried too far." 

"It is admirable for people to be good at their own 
expense," agreed Nancy; "but it is sometimes a little 
trying when they are good at yours. And especially 
when, although you have shared the cost with them, they 
never have the slightest intention of letting you share the 
crown." 
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Lady Alicia sighed again. ''And it does seem to me 
such a pity — quite wrong in fact — not to get all the good 
one can out of one's misfortunes. I remember dear 
Shakespeare once said something about adversity being 
like a frog, because there is always some good to be got 
out of everything if only one will look for it; and I do so 
iagree with him. If this sad affair of the fire can be 
turned into a blessing by everybody being made so much 
more happy and comfortable because of the insurance 
money, I do think it would be really wicked of Laurence 
hot to avail himself of the silver lining which is hidden 
in the frog's head; don't you?" 

"Not wicked. Lady Alicia; certainly not wicked. Mr. 
Baxendale couldn't do anything that was wicked, I am 
sure. But I think it would be very foolish and very mis- 
guided." 

"So do I, dear child; and, after all, we are sent into 
this world to turn our sorrows to good account, aren't 
we? — so that it is flying in the face of Providence not to 
let ever3rthing work for our good, as far as we can. I 
mustn't keep you any longer now; but I know you will 
say something nice and convincing to Laurence on the 
subject — just in casual conversation — won't you?" 

And with that her ladyship pressed Nancy Burton's 
hand and went on her way to Poplar Farm, whilst Nancy 
walked on towards the Hall, her mind aflame with the 
desire to punish Laurence for treating what she considered 
a ridiculous scruple as of more importance than her future 
happiness. Yet only yesterday she had been possessed 
by an equally intense longing to fall at his feet and tell 
him that she worshipped him for setting his conception of 
honour and duty before every other earthly considera- 
tion! 
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All the way across the park she looked in vam for her 
bunch of keys; and, as she had failed to find them there^ 
she peered about the ruins with a wild hope that she 
might come across them among the debris. As she was 
continuing her search, a voice suddenly said: — 

"Pardon me, Miss Burton, but are you seeking for 
anything? In the fall of this house, which was great, is 
there any treasure of yours lying buried?'' And, looking 
up, Nancy found herself face to face with Rufus Webb. 

"Oh, is it you, Mr. Webb? Good-afternoon. Yes, 
I am looking for something, namely, a bunch of keys 
which I lost some days ago." 

Rufus put his hand into his pocket and drew out the 
missing bunch. "Are these they?" 

"Yes, these are mine," cried Nancy, seizing them 
with a little shriek of thankfulness. "Where did you find 
them?" 

"I picked them up, just outside the frc»it door here, 
on the aflemoon of the day of the fire, exactly eight 
hours before the judgment of God descended upon Baxen* 
dale Hall." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE LANES. 

^U cotild not loire^ifie, Be^r, so much, 

Ix>Ted I not Honour more*'; 
A noble precept this: but such 

Make hearts of women sore. 

Even as Lady Alicia and Miss Burton had foretold, 
$o it turned out Their worst fears were realised: Lau- 
rence took no steps whatever to obtain the insurance 
money to which he was legally entitled. It was no hasty 
decision on his part; he had many a mental struggle be- 
fore he came to the conclusion that he could not take the 
money. The temptation was indeed great Could he 
only overcome his scruples — his absurd scruples, as the 
world would call them — ^how easy would life be for him! 
He would be enabled to place his mother in a position 
suited to her birth, and thus free himself from the con* 
stant irritation of her complaints against men in general, 
and her late husband and her living son in particular. 
He would be able to repair the damage wrought by the 
fire to the Hall, and to live once again in his ancestral 
home. Best of all, he would have a sufHcient if a moderate 
income, and could offer a home to the woman he loved—^ 
ah, how he loved her!-^he never knew how much until 
he had convinced himself that honour bade him give 
her up. 

Yet, for all this, he felt that he could not take the 
money. He was a man who might possibly, in a fit of 
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impulse, commit a great crime; but who would shrink 
from availing himself of any advantage, pecuniary or 
other, which might result to himself. And that he had 
committed a great crime, the world in which he dwelt — 
as expressed by the majority of its voices — had no manner 
of doubt With the verdict of society Laurence was fully 
acquainted. Naturally, no one directly made such an ac- 
cusation in his presence: the law of libel is specially con- 
structed to meet such cases. Few men care to face an 
action for defamation of character; even if the unfortunate 
defendant wins his case-^which is a rare occurrence — he 
is saddled with a lawyer's bill, which no so-called costs^ 
even if wrung from the unsuccessful plaintiff, will satisfy. 
Wherefore Mr. Baxendale had no direct accusation to face. 
But he knew well enough the meaning of the shakings of 
head, the suggestive glances, and the innuendoes which 
prevailed wherever men and women congregated. He 
had often professed the profoundest contempt for public 
opinion; he had looked down with scornful eyes on those 
men and women who play pitch-and-toss with the Ninth 
Commandment; yet now the iron entered into his soul, 
and all his philosophy was insufHcient to enable him to 
be careless of the idle chatter of the village. It was suf? 
fident, indeed, for outward show; he held up his head 
bravely enough, and even careful observers were unable 
to discover the pain he was too proud not to conceaL 
He knew in his heart of hearts that his best friends were 
right when th^ counselled him that the surest way of 
crushing malicious gossip was to take the. money, and 
face the world with an unruffled brow. This indeed he 
would have done, but for a terrible doubt which he could 
not stifle. 
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It must not be supposed that Lady Alicia pennitted 
her son to have his way in this matter without a struggle. 
Many a time and oft she combated his pride, and strove 
manfully to overcome his scruples. It was all in vain;: 
Laurence listened with exemplary patience to the maternal 
homilies; yet steadfastly declined to discuss the matter 
with her. He was very sorry — ^he would willingly do 
anything he could to give her the luxuries for which she 
pined — but duty was duty, and he could not oblige her 
ih this matter. 

But Lady Alicia's persistence was an additional trouble 
to her son; her arguments that it was foretold that the 
Hall should a third time be destroyed, and that the person 
who set lire to it was one deserving of all credit as the 
instrument of ah overruling Providence, hurt him more 
Hian he would admit 

As far as the world was concerned, he might just as 
well have taken the money. Those who had ovatly or 
dovertly insinuated that he had set fire to the library for 
the sake of the insurance money, now said that the In- 
surance Office declined to pay the money in so suspicious 
a case; and that Mr. Baxendale dared not prosecute his 
claim by legal proceedings, for fear of having to submit 
to cross-examination in the witness-box* 

As a matter of fact, the Insurance Company, as was 
cmly natural, had sent down one of their officials to in- 
quire into the particulars of the fire; and had privately 
informed Mr. Bd;xendaie that, strange and mysterious as 
were the drcuinstances, nothing had been discovered 
which would justify them in refusing to pay the money. 
This fact was pretty well known among his friends; but 
the pride, which prevented him from claiming the money, 
Ukewise forbade bis publishing this intimation upon the 
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house-tops. If he had done so it would hardly have 
made a difference. There are some people so constituted' 
that, when engaged in the fascinating occupation of gos- 
sipping away another's character, they are not so much 
unwilling as unable to pay heed to the clearest evidence. 

Those who acquitted the young squire were much 
exercised as to how the fire arose. As there is no smoke 
without fire, so it is unusual for there to be fire without 
hands to kindle the iiame. Whose were the hands? To 
this veiy natural question there seemed no reasonable 
answer; and if Mr. Baxendale waited until a reasonable 
answer was forthcoming before claimii^ the money, it 
seemed as if a considerable interval of patience were be- 
fore him* This idea occurred to the unfortunate man 
himself; and, afler much self-communing, he decided that 
it was only fair to let Nancy know the state of aifairs. 
He could not marry her so long as there was a doud of 
suspicion hanging over him, even if she were willing to 
share his modest income — with a mother-in-law thrown 
in! And as a dispersal of the said clouds was exceed- 
ingly problematical, there seoned no course but a termina- 
tion of their hopes. 

Having come to this conclusion it only remained to 
carry it into effect. This was a hard tas^ — far harder 
than the resigning of a handsome fortune. He was no 
coxcomb, but he fully believed that he had won Nancy's 
love — ^that her heart was completely his. How could he 
deliberately wound that dear heart? How could he steel 
himself to deal that fatal blow, when all the time his 
own heart was overflowing with love and tenderness? He 
thought he had sufficient stoicism to bear any pain him- 
self; but it was another thing to inflict with his own 
hand miseiy and suffering upon the woman whom, despite 
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&at torturing doubt which he could not stifle, he still 
loved so dearly. Still, horrible as was the situation, it 
had to be faced; cruel as was the deed, it had to be 
done. Postponement, he felt, would make the task no 
lighter. So he set out to call at Wayside, and bring mat- 
ters to a climax. 

As he walked along the lanes — those lanes filled with 
memories once so dear but now so bitter — ^he tried to 
find comfort in the thought that Nancy might possibly 
have fallen in with the current belief, and might regard 
him as guilty. That would make things easier; for she 
would be ready, nay anxious, for an end to be put to 
their relation. He told himself that Nancy was always 
ready to fall in with the latest opinion; yet all the time 
he knew that he was doing her an injustice, and that no 
amount of gossip would ever shake her belief in him. 
And again the hideous doubt arose in his own mind. 
"If that is so," he muttered to himself, "she will know 
the truth about me." And then he bitterly rebuked him- 
self as unworthy for admitting a doubt, which he knew 
Nancy was incapable of entertaining in his case. 

Then he wondered whether she would be at home — 
whether he would find her alone. He half hoped that 
he should discover, the whole family assembled, in order 
to have a reasonable excuse for a postponement Do 
not we all know what a relief it is when circumstances 
render impossible the thing which we would not and yet 
know we ought to do? Yet he had a feverish desire to 
get this thing done at any cost as soon as possible. This 
doubt was set at rest by his meeting Nancy herself a short 
distance from the gate leading into the fields at the back 
of Wayside. 

Nancy's heart began to beat loudly when she saw ber 
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lover oomiiig towards ho:; but she managed to assume ^ 
fine affectation of indifference. 

"Is that really Mr. Baxendale?" she asked with ap- 
parent surprise. "What can you be doing walking in the 
lanes in an afternoon? Are you sure that you are not a 
wraith, like Jamie in Auld Robin Grey, and that I 
oughtn't to be dreadfully frightened of you, and wear my 
hair ^ la 'fretful porpentine' in consequence? Everyone 
says you have determined to become a saintly hermit on 
account of your lordly disdain for the unworthy persons 
who inhabit these regions. I must say there seems some 
foundation for these rumours, for we haven't seen you at 
Wayside for a month of Sundays." 

Nancy rattled on in this fashion in order to conceal 
her own agitation. At the sight of Laurence she had 
jumped to the conclusion that her belief in her power 
over him was now about to be justified. He had tried 
to keep away from her, and had failed; now he was 
coming to tell her so, and to make it up. Wherefore 
it became absolutely necessary to postpone the making 
up as long as possible; and nothing was more calculated 
to effect this desirable result than an affectation of shal- 
lowness. 

But Laurence, though as a rule he had not shown 
himself backward in playing the game, on this occasion 
proved to be unaccountably remiss. The old Laurence, 
with his stiffness and shyness, seemed as by magic re- 
stored. 

"I am afraid you are right," he said; "I must have 
seemed sadly negligent of social duties." 

"Don't be silly, Laurence," cried Nancy; "fancy talkr 
ing of 'social, duties 1' What I want to know is, why 
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haven't you been to see me? Do you call me a 'social 
duty?'" 

"I haven't been to see you because it would have 
been painful to us both/' said the young man, thinking 
that he had never seen Nancy look so pretty as she did 
now. ''However I was intending to call this afternoon. 
Indeed I am now. on my way." 

"Mother will be very pleased to see you," replied 
Nancy, thinking that Laurence had never looked so stiff 
and unapproachable. "We had better go in at once. 
You will have some difficulty in making your peace, I can 
tell you." 

"No, don't let us go in. I will call on Mrs. Burton 
another day. It is you I want to see." 

"Thank-you for the compliment," said Nancy with a 
little curtsy. "After your behaviour lately, you don't 
deserve it; still I don't mind going for a walk with you, 
if you like. In what direction will you 'turn, gentle 
hermit of the dale?' " 

"Let us go to Baxendale. I wish to speak to you 
about the fire." 

Nancy assented silently, and they set off in the direc- 
tion of the Hall. For some minutes neither of them 
spoke. The man was too full of what he had to say; 
moreover he dreaded beginning. The girl, for her part, 
was not particularly pleased with Laurence for his silence 
and his stiffness. He did not seem, she thought, in any 
especial hurry to begin, the process of making it up. 
However it was not her nature to keep silence for long; 
wherefore she soon began to speak. 
4 "So people are right when they say you propose be- 
coming a hermit, are they?" she asked. "I am sorry, 
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becau^ I don*t like hermits; they are generally so dir^ 
and disagreeable." 

Laurence answered her questioh with another. *'Do 
you believe everything that people say oi me, Nanqr?" 

'<& is only nghi for a properly brought-up young 
woman to believe what people say, isn't it?" she asked, 
with a swift glance from her blue eyes. She was rather 
frightened at the sight of her lover's face. 

''I am not jesting," said Laurence. ^Vou must have 
heard the common talk that I set fire to my own house 
in order to secure the insurance money." 

"Yes, of course I have heard all that," renarkcd 
Nancy cheerfully. 

Laurence's heart sank at the tone of her voice. He 
thought that she believed him guilty, and that she was 
glad so to think. He had only just been hoping that 
she would think him guilty — but it was to be accom* 
panied with a proper revulsion from one who could com^ 
mit such a crime. Yet she seemed rather to be rejoicing 
at iniquity. 

"So you believe this report?" he said at last, with a 
touch of resentment in his voice. 

"Believe it? You silly boy! You dont suppose that 
I could ever think that you would do such a thing, do 
you? Why you are far too proper a person to do any- 
thing so soisible! You would have scruples and con- 
scientious objections and searchings of heart at the bare 
ideal Oh! no, Mr. Baxendale, I know you far too well 
to suspect you of commonsense." And Nancy shook her 
head with the most profound conviction. 

"Then you don't think I did it?" persisted Laurence, 
with an eagerness he could not suppress. 
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"I know you did not do it," replied Nancy em- 
phatically. 

**You know I did not do it?" 

Nancy nodded with renewed emphasis., 

"But how can you be so certain — unless indeed you 
know the real culprit? But that is impossible?" Laurence 
could not help the last sentence becoming a question in* 
stead of a statement 

"If you are so silly as not to be able to guess how 
I know, I am not going to tell you," replied Nancy. 

For the second time that afternoon Laurence's heart 
sank. It was true, then, his horrible suspicion! No, he 
would not go so far as that; yet it looked as if it might 
be true. 

"It does not matter a straw to me," went on Nancy, 
<^what stupid people say. But isn't it lovely that the 
old curse is fulfilled at last? Now you will have a 
good income, and all your money troubles will be over, 

and " Then Miss Burton stopped, as it seemed to 

her only reasonable that her lover should finish the sen- 
tence. But this expectation, like many other reasonable 
expectations, was not fulfilled. 

"That is just what I want to speak to you about," 
began Laurence, and then he paused. 

Nancy looked at him, but made no effort to help him 
on. To tell the truth she was by no means satisfied by 
what she saw in his face. Love was there, and passion, 
too; but the passion was kept in restraint, nor was the 
love of the kind which casteth out fear. Something of 
this she saw; but she did not know what it cost him to 
refrain from clasping her in his arms and defying the 
world. Yet he did it; more than that, he spoke calmly, 
almost coldly: — 
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"You know that I love you, don't you, Nancy?" ' 

"I thought so once," replied the girl, piqued by his 
tone — "but you axe behaving so queerly that I shall soon 
begin to have my doubts." 

"What do you mean?" 

"It is very evident what I mean. A month ago you 
not only professed to love me, but you seemed eager to 
see me as often as you possibly could, and appeared 
glad when you did see me. Ever since the fire you 
have avoided me as if I, instead of the Hall, had had 
scarlet fever I And now we have met, you behave as if 
I were a mad dog or a poor relation, so persistently do 
you keep me at a distance. A month ago you told me 
that in all your joys and in all your troubles you would 
come to me for sympathy. Since the fire, every joy and 
every trouble has driven you at least five miles in an op- 
posite direction." 

Nancy was fast coming to the conclusion that her 
original idea as to Mr. Baxendale's intention was erroneous; 
as a natural consequence her temper was sorely tried. 

"Why don't you answer?" she cried with a stamp of 
her foot. "Have you lost. your tongue, as they say to 
children?" 

"I hesitate to speak," said Laurence gently, "because 
I know what I have to say will pain me, and I fear it 
will also pain you." . 

"In that case the sooner you speak the better. When 
one visits the dentist, one doesn't care for much time to 
be spent in the dreaiy waiting-room furnished with super- 
annuated magazines." 

"Nancy, I hate to say it; yet I must — ^no other course 
^is possible. I love you, my darling, I love you; and yet 
we must never see one another again." 
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"Never see one another again? How can yoii be so 
ridiculous, Laurence? This is really absurd! You say 
you love me, and I have told you that I love you. What 
is to prevent our continually seeing one another and being 
happy ever afterwards, as they are in fairy-tales?" 

TThey were now in Baxendale Park, slowly walking 
towards the ruins. Laurence pointed to the Hall as he 
said, "The reason is there. The old curse has come true; 
and the blow falls upon me. I cannot in honour marry 
you." 

"It seems to me that it is quite the other way. You 
have won my love, and I should say you were in honour 
bound to marry me. As for the curse, it is really a 
blessing. You might have had scruples about marrying 
before; but the fire has provided you with an adequate 
income." 

"No, it has not," muttered Laurence gloomily. 

"You seem to have exalted ideas as to adequacy. 
Anyway the interest on a huiidred thousand pounds is 
enough for me; so don't be silly, there's a dear, and 
compel me to say that the fire at Baxendale has cooked 
my goose for me. You are a goose, you know — and mine 
— but rU take you uncooked, if you don't mind." 

"Nancy, cannot you understand that I am unable to 
daim the insurance money?" 

"Most certainly I cannot. I never heard anything 
more ridiculous! What are insurance companies for, ex- 
cept to make it worth people's while to die or marry or 
be burnt to death? They made no difficulty about taldng 
your money ras long as there was no fire; and now that 
there has been a fire it is your turn to take their money. 
I don't see why, as the Irishman said, the reciprocity 
should be all on one side." 
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"But people say it was no accident'* 

''What does it matter what people say, as long as they 
don't speak the truth? And that they hardly ever do, if 
they are women — ^which the majority of people are, ia 
England, according to the last census, worse luck!" 

"But how can I take this money, when it is said that 
I set my own house on fire in order to get it?" 

"But you didn't," replied Nancy; "and, as a matter 
of fact, 3rour declining to take the money will be regarded 
as a proof that you did; just as conscientious scruples 
against supporting any Nonconformist charity prove that 
people were brought up as thorough-paced Dissenters, and 
innocent questions about the habits of the middle-class 
prove that the anxious inquirers were bom and bred in 
Tottenham Court Road. Nobody apparently knows so 
little about a thing as those who really know too much." 

"I can't do it, Nancy, I can't do it," cried Laurence. 
"Don't ask me to do it It's hard enough as it is to do 
wh^t I know to be right" 

"I suppose you think it very fine to sacrifice your own 
interests for the good of the ^surance Company. That 
is all veiy well But you have no right to saoifice me 
on the altar of your absurd scruples. I never set myself 
Up as being an Iphigenia or a Jephthah's daughter up to 
date." 

Lauroice made no reply. They were now standing 
dose by the HaH, looking at the ravages made by the 
fire. For a few minutes neither of them spoke; then he 
felt a soft hand steal gently into his own. 

"Laurence darling," whispered Nancy, "you don't 

.mean what you say. Tell me it was all a mistake. Just 

think of what it means to me. Oh! my love, why can't 

we be happy together, now that the difficulty of your 
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poverty has been removed? Not that it was ever a diffi- 
culty to me: poverty always seems to me a nice, cheerful, 
picknicky sort of thing, with a man one really likes. But 
you made a silly fuss about it while it was here; and you 
seem to make a still silUer fuss about it now that it has 
disappeared" 

"Don't tempt me, sweetheart; don't tempt mel" 

"Surely yoii were in earnest when you told me you 
loved me better than anything on earth?" 

"You know I meant it, Nancy. Oh! my darling, don't 
make it harder for me than it is. I love you better than 
life itself. But it is a question of honour. I cannot let 
you marry me so long as suspicion rests upon me. Nor 
can I take the money." 

Nancy turned to her lover with a look he had never 
before seen in her blue eyes — love and pride, offended 
dignity and spumed affection mingled there with a misery 
that cut him like a knife. 

"Then you prefer your scruples to me? Having won 
my heart you weigh it in the balances with your cQn-> 
science, and find that the latter is by far the heavier of 
the two. Then you scribble Mene tekei all over my heart, 
and pitch it out of the window as being light weight But 
you hug your own conscience in an ecstasy of apprecia- 
tion. As for what becomes of my rqected heart — whether 
some other man picks it up, or whether it is trampled to 
death in the dust— is a matter of no moment to you. 
You have your own dear, large, honourable, superfine, 
extra-weight conscience in its place, and that is enough 
for you." 

Laurence could only say, "You do not understand me 
now; some day you will." 
, '^Then all is Qver. between us?" 
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Laurence literally could not speak: he could only bow 
in silent misery. 

Nancy drew herself up, and with a scornful '^ Good- 
bye, Mr. fiaxendale'* turned away. 

Baxendale for a few seconds stood rooted to die spot. 
Then all his love rushed over him with overwhelming 
force, and he felt he could not let her go. 

"Nancy," he cried, as he started to fdlow her. 

But she shook her head, and walked proudly on« 



CHAPTER XVt 
MRS. CANDY'S OPINION. 

Some actionsi which could never have been meant, 
Are brought about by purest accident. 

Thus it came to pass that Nancy Burton had to break 
off the thread of her Ufe and begin all over again minus 
the principal element — a task the stupendous difficulty of 
whidb is not understood save by those who have tried it 
in person. 

Laurence Baxendale had so completely permeated all 
her thoughts, words and works, that it seemed well-nigh 
impossible to eliminate him from every hour of the day 
and from every event of life, including the most trivial 
and the most sublime. The beauties of art and literature 
and nature owed half their raison d'itre, in Nancy's philo- 
sophy, to the fact that she loved Laurence,- the passing 
irritations of the trivial round and the common task lost 
half their sting in the consciousness that Laurence loved 
her. And now she had to facer a world where there was 
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lie long^, as far as she was concerned, a Laurence to add 
glamour and intensity to her soul's most exalted moments, 
to relieve the weariness of its most uninteresting duties. 
The prospect of the dreary path which lay before her was 
almost more than she could face with equanimity; yet it 
had to be borne, and borne with a brave front, as Nancy 
was the type of woman to whom pity is an insult Her 
only comfort in the matter was that her engagement with 
Laurence had never been made public — had not been so 
much an actual engagement as an arrangement between 
their two selves that they would become engaged at some 
future time if fortune favoured them; $o that she had to 
suffer none of the unpleasantness attendant upon an openly 
broken-off engagement This she fdt she really could not 
have endured. Of course all the world knew that Mr. 
Baxendale and Miss Burton had '^ walked out together" and 
^kept company," so to speak; but a laxity is allowed to 
mere company-keepers and walkers-together which is not 
permitted to those whose betrothal has been advertised by 
letters of coi^gratulation and a diamond ring. Ilie former 
b<md can be broken at the will of the parties concerned, 
for no better reason than t}iat they are tired of it and 
want a change: at least their world would be satisfied 
.with this. But an actual jilting must be justified by a 
difference over the settlements, or the discovery of some 
disgraceful family secret; or else all the gossips of the 
neighbourhood will know — or will invent — the reason why. 

Mrs. Burton was very good to her daughter just then. 
She showed her no open sympathy-^she knew Nanqr too 
well for that; but in a thousand little ways, too minute to 
be described, she comforted Nancy as only a mother can 
comfort 

Nora, too, was kind to her sister; but her own lov^ 
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affair with Mr. Arbuthnot was just then proceeding along 
such smooth and pleasant lines, that Nancy's sore heaxt 
was inclined to be restive under Nora's tenderest touch. 
And then Nora agreed with Nancy in blaming Lau- 
rence! 

The only people who can really help us when we are 
in great trouble are those who have suffered more than 
we are suffering, and those who love us better than we 
love ourselves; and although Faith Fairfax could not lay 
claim to the latter qualification, as far as Nancy was con- 
cerned, she could to the former; so Nancy found a cer- 
tain consolation in Faith's society just then. She knew 
that Faith had loved Laurence and had loved him in 
vain: therefore she recognised that Faith's burden was a 
heavier one than hers; for, however desolate the rest of 
her existence was doomed to be she had once lain in 
Laurence's arms and had felt his kisses on her face, and 
nothing could ever rob her of the bitter-sweetness of that 
memory. 

The woman who has never been in love has no power 
to help the woman whose love is a sorrow to her; the 
woman who has found nothing but happiness in love has 
even less; for they live in a different atmosphere and move 
along a different plane from their less fortunate sister. 
The former talks a language foreign to her; the latter, 
though acquainted with the same language, is read in a 
widely diverse lore; therefore she and they have but little 
in common. But Faith knew what it was to be in love 
— ^knew even what it was to be in love with Laurence 
Baxendale; and therefore Nancy called at Ways Hall far 
oflener than was absolutely necessary for the mere main^ 
taining of neighbourly relations. Finally — most important 
of all-^Faith did . not agree with 'S^aiiC'j isv ASoife Vatter's 
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condemnation of Laurence's refusal to accept the insurance 
money. 

While we are as yet young and inexperienced (which 
comes to the same thing), when a woman confides in us 
her grievstnces against the man of her choice, our natural 
inclination — should we desire to please the woman — ^is to 
take her part agiainst him, and to tell her so. But as we 
grow older and learn better to know our world, we do no- 
thing of the kind; we understand that to tell her that she 
is right and that he is wrong, and that we unanimously 
second all her votes of censure upon him, is to make her 
our enemy for life; while to put it plainly before her what 
a fool she is compared with him, and how utterly he is iii 
the right and she is in the wrong with regard to the 
matter in dispute, is to earn her undying friendship. It 
may be taken as an axiom that a woman is never more 
bitter towlards anyone than towards those well-meaning but 
misguided pers<»is who take her part against her lover. 
Therefore the more Nancy worked herself up into a state 
of righteous indignation with Laurence for throwing away 
his happiness and her own for the sake of a (to her) ab- 
surd scruple, the more did she love Faith for defending 
the course he had elected to pursue; and the more (which 
really was unjust and unjustifiable) did she blame Lady 
Alicia and Nora for taking exactly the same view of the 
matter as she took herself. 

"I can approve of people who sacrifice their lives for 
a principle," she said to FaiA, when the two girls were 
discussing — as all Mershire was discussing — ^Laurence's 
actioD. with reference to the insurance money; **but 1 
really haven't patience with those who sacrifice every- 
thing for a mere scruple, such as Lautcwc^ '^^.il^\A'^^\ 
have jou?". ... - 
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"Somehow he is different from other people; onecana 
not judge him by the same standards; and he seems to 
elevate a scruple into a principle." 

"But don't you think it is stupid of him to choose to 
go on being. poor, when he might now be rich?" persisted 
Nancy. 

"No; I can't say that I do. I think it is simply 
splendid of him to sacrifice everything, in the way he is 
doing, to what he considers right" 

"But the world in general doesn't consider that it is 
right; it condemns him as absurdly quixotic. Of course 
I should admire his action as much as you do if it was 
actual wrong-doing that he was so firmly set against, and 
if he deliberately chose poverty rather than dishonour. 
But it isn't He is sacrificing himself and his mother for 
the sake of a sentimental scruple, which everybody except 
himself thinks ridiculous as well as sentimental." 

"That, I think, is where he is behaving so nobly. If 
all the world agreed with him that the only alternative to 
poverty was something wrong or dishonourable, he would 
have no choice in the matter; any man would prefer 
poverty to what other men condemned as dishonourable 
and despised accordingly; but to be pdor rather than do 
what he himself considers dishonourable, although nobody 
else agrees with him, seems to me a splendid sort of 
thing, and just what anyone who knows Laurence would 
expect of him." 

Faith certainly took a higher and more ideal view of 
the matter than did Nancy; but then Faith's life had not 
been included in Laurence's holocaust, and Nanc3r's had 
. — which makes all the difference in an abstract discussion 
on saciilice as a fine art. 

''Let us look in and s^^ 'fc^i^* C^x\d^" suggested 
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Nancy, as the two girls had by that time reached the cot- 
tage where that worthy matron was, for the present, pitch- 
ing her moving tent She and her husband had incon- 
tinently fled from their holiday as soon as the news 
reached them of the catastrophe at Baxendale; and Lau- 
rence had felt himself bound to provide them with a cot- 
tage at once, and remove thereto all their Lares and 
Penates, which, fortunately having been upon the ground 
floor at the Hall, were practically none the worse for the 
fire.. A vacant lodge at one of the park gates exactly 
suited them; and there good Mrs. Candy took up her 
abode, and discussed with every passer-by the accident 
which had driven her and her husband out of their forr 
mer home* 

"Yes, dear," agreed Faith, "she is always delightful 
company." So the girls entered .the little garden gate, and 
found Mrs. Candy shelling peas in the porch. 

"Well, it du seem good of yew young ladies to come 
and see me," remarked the good woman when the cus- 
tomary greetings had been exchanged, and her guests had 
found themselves fairly comfortable resting-places upon 
two upturned flower-pots; "for what with the fire, and our 
holiday, and the trains, and aU we've been threw i' the 
last fortnit, Pve got such a lot to say that I don't know 
how to keep it in, I don't; and yet there's nobody to say 
it tu when Candy goes to his work; and it's sorry work, 
• it is, to keep yewr words back when yew are fairly burstin' 
with 'em." 

"I know that feeling, Mrs. Candy," said Nancy. But 
Faith kept silence, because she did not know it. 

"It du seem an upset to come back ajfter such a 
pleasant holiday-time as me and Candy has \\35l W^, "ks^^ 
, to find no home to come tu," cou\iiiu«&dt ^x^. C.^asv^ . ^"^^ 
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haven't felt so upset as I did when Mr. Baxendale wrote 
with his own hand to tell us that the Hall was burnt 
down, no, not since all the red currants fomented i' the 
preservin'-pot three summers ago, and had to be given to 
the pigs instead o' makin' jelly for the gentry roundabouts. 
I was put out that time, and no mistake. 'Candy,' I 
says, 'I've treated the red currants this year the same as 
I've always treated them, and yet they niver before turned 
agen me in this way; then what's the reason of it, I wants 
to know?" I says. 'Missis,' says he, 'there's some reason, 
yew may be sure o' that, or such a thing niver would ha' 
come to pass.' Oh! he's a wise man is Candy; there 
ain't much i' this warld as puzzles him." 

"I knew you'd be immensely surprised to hear of such 
a catastrophe," exclaimed Nancy: "as we all were," she 
added as an afterthought 

"I was indeed, miss. When the letter came we was 
havin' tea wi' my sister, who is housekeeper up at Cromer 
Hall; and — ^wud yew believe it?^-there was sangwiches 
f(M: tea made out o' hard-boiled eggs. 'Well,' says I, when 
I seed 'em, 'I thought as I'd been iverywhere and seed 
iverythin',' I says; 'but sangwiches made out o' eggs is 
news to me.' And afore I'd done a-bdn' astonished at 
the sangwiches, the letter come bringin' word as Baxen- 
dale Hall was burnt down. Yew see the postman knew 
we was havin' tea wi' my sister; and knowin' as a letter 
generally means bad news, he thought we'd be pleased to 
get it at oust And then on the top o' them egg-sang- 
wiches comes the downfall o' Baxendale; and I feels how 
trew it is as wunners niver cease." 

"I am sure you grieve, as we all do, that such a blow 
should fail on your master," said Faith. 

Mrs. Candy placed a ha^id on dxYvec Vxi^ and looked 
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Mss Fairfax full in the face. "Waal, miss, I weant de- 
ceive yew; it wadn't be right, and I wean't du it. When 
we'd read Mr. Baxendale's letter, Candy says to me, he 
says, 'Lizzie, this'U be a blow for the master, and no mis- 
take.' But I shakes my head. * Candy,' I says, * there's 
good to be got out of iverjrthin', as we can all learn from 
nettle tea; and it's my opinion,' says I, 'that Providence 
has taken this opportewnity o' gettin' the better of old 
Mr. Baxendale's wiLV That's what I says." 

Nancy looked up quickly. "And you were quite right, 
Mrs. Candy." 

"So Candy said. 'Lizzie,' says he, *I doubt but there's 
somethin' in what yew say.' Til be bound there is,' says 
I, *or I shudn't ha' said it: du yew suppose as folks are 
goin' to be allowed to make them foolish wills, like the 
master's grandfather did, and that Providence ain't a-goin' 
to be even wi' them? Not they! And that is just what 
I should have expected o' Providence, seein' that the 
master's grandfather was such a fule (beggin' his pardon) 
that he bound the present Mr. Baxendale to pay goodness 
knows what ivery year to keep a lot o' rubbish from bein' 
burnt, as any sensible man cud see wasn't worth the 
burnin'.' That's what I said and what I thought And 
to my mind Providence has behaved very sensible in the 
matter, seein' that there'd be no peace and no plenty for 
nobody, as long as them rubbishy old books was above 
ground." 

"You never did approve of the Baxendale library, I 
remember," remarked Faith with a smile. 

"No more I did, miss, and why shud I, seein' that it 
cost such a lot to them as cud ill afford it, and brought 
no good to nobody? Yew see, miss, Caivd^ dorcix. V^^ 
wi' books, don't Candy; and it s^^m^ Vi X£^.^ ^.^*^^vstc 
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dence was o' Candy's opinion, seein' as how all that old' 
rubbish-heap was burnt up in a night, as yew may say. 
If Providence had had any patience wi' all old Mr. Baxen- 
dale's nonsense, that there library had niver ha' been 
burnt; yew may take my word for that," said Mrs. Candy, 
giving good reason for tiie hope that was in her. 

Nancy nodded. "Yes, yes, Mrs. Candy; there's some- 
thing in that After all, if things ought not to happen, 
they would not be allowed to happen." Her logic was 
consolatory if unsound. 

"Yes, miss, that's what me and Candy thinks; and 
we can't hold wi* Mr. Laurence gdin* ajgen Providence, as 
yew may say, in not takin' all that money as is his right 
and his dew, and which was Providence's makin' up to 
him for all that rubbish in his grandfather's will." 

Faith drew herself up rather haughtily. "Surely Mr. 
Baxendale has a right to take what he considers the 
honourable course, without consulting the whole neigh- 
bourhood." 

"Not he, miss; we can none of us du without the 
kdvice of our neighbours; and it's a wunnerful help some- 
times hearin' what they say of us, though we mayn't en- 
joy it at the time. Now he's got a regular bee in his 
bonnet, Mr. Baxendale has; and the suner folks can teach 
him to take it out, the better for him. He shud just hear 
what Candy says of his behaviour; that wud open his 
eyes, that wud." 

Nancy laughed ruefully. "I am afraid I agree with 
Candy." 

"Yew see, miss, there's nothin' so troublesome as when 

folks get werriting about what's right and what's wrong. 

'Let 'em do what's right,' Candy says, 'and think no more 

about It;' and he's a wunnerf\i\ 'feciO^\^^^t,"a3Q^^^ is 
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Gandy. But always thinkin' about one's dewty, and 
dwellin' upon it, is more than anybody can stand; and 
that's the bad habit as Mr. Baxendale has got inta, as his 
poor father did before him." 

"Yes; it is a pity, of course, to grow morbid upon the 
subject of one's duty," said Faith. 

"So it be, miss, so it be; and when onst yew get 
doubtin' about things, there's no more rest for nobody — 
neither for yewrself nor for them that lives wi' yew. I 
remember old Mrs. Phillipson, as I lived with afore I was 
married. She was one o' the werritin' sort And when 
I lived wi' her she'd wake me up i' the night and say: 
'Lizzie, I doubt if the front door's locked; will yew just 
run down to make sure.' So off I had to go i' the cold. 
Then no suner was I safe back in bed and dozin' off, 
than she'd begin agen: 'Lizzie, I don't remember if we 
douted the candles in the drawing-room; will yew just ruft 
down and make sur^.' And off I had to go agen. And 
that's how folks get, who are full o' conscience and scruples, 
and things o' that sort; a trouble to theirselves, and worse 
than a trouble to them as lives wi' them." 

"Still a sense of duty is a fine thing, and so is a 
tender conscience. I had rather have a conscience that 
was too tender than one that was too tough." 

"Maybe, Miss Fairfax, maybe; but Candy don't hold 
wi' folks as make a god o' their conscience. Candy don't 
1 remember onst Mr. Arbuthnot preached a sermon about 
a saint — I forgit his right name, but I know he were a 
saint — ^who spent all his life o' the top of a pillar, just for 
the sake o' his conscience; and Candy was that set agen 
him as niver was. He said. Candy did, that if folks was 
meant to live at the top o' pillars and posts^ t3a&Y<i.V^ 
been made to grow up 'em, like ^^^^ ^.tA>KA\^s?3^^'^^'»sis.\ 
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and he didn't hold wi* such Jack-and-the-Beanstalk ways^ 
didn't Candy." 

'^Simoti Stylites was the name of the saint," said Faith. 

"And Mr. Baxendale was made on the same last," 
added Nanqr. 

"So he was, Miss Burton, so he was; yew niver spoke 
a trewer word. But I make bold to say as that there 
saint didn't stick his lady mother on the top o' the pillar 
alongside of him, because there wudn't ha' been room for 
her; and yet that's what Mr. Baxendale does with her 
leddyship,^ beggin' his pardon." 

Again the proud look crept over Faith's aristocratic 
face; but Nancy said bitterly, "Yes, it's dull for women 
pn the tops of pillars, Mrs. Candy." 

"So it be, miss, so it be; and most perticlar for a 
leddy brought up as Leddy Alicia was. I remember her 
when she was livin' at the Hall in old Mr. Baxendale's 
time — Mr. Laurence's father that is to say — and he wor- 
shipped the very ground she trod on, and thought nothin' 
too good for her; which it wasn't, considerin' what a 
pretty face she had in those days, and a figure like a 
willa-wand." 

"She must have been very handsome," Nancy ex- 
claimed. 

"She was, miss — a perfect picter; and a sight hand- 
somer than all them old picters at the Hall, which Mr. 
Baxendale's grandfather set such store by. She was one 
o' the sort as seem made to be waited on, bless her!" 

"She hasn't had much waiting on in late years, poor 
lady!" said Faith with a sigh. 

"No more she has, miss; and it don't seem becomin' 

somehow. I shall niver forgit the first time I saw her 

cowe inta the Jdtch.eii ^t Pop\ai* "Eaiim \o ^n^ gju order 
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herself, instead o* ringin' the bell for the footman to take 
it, as she used to du up at the Hall. I remember onst 
when I was in service it give me such a turn as niver was 
when I see the kitchenmaid mix the mustard in one o' 
the room tea-cups. *Yew must always use a kitchen tea- 
cup for mixing the mustard in, yew careless hussy,' I says; 
*and niver let me see yew speak disrespectfully o* one of 
the room tea-cups agen.' And it give me just such an- 
other turn when I see ha: leddyship come inta the kitchen 
at Poplar Farm." 

"Yes; life has been hard for Lady Alicia," Faith agreed. 

"So it has, miss; and therefore I hold it is Mr. Lau- 
rence's bounden dewty to spend all that there insurance 
money in makin' his poor mother comfortable in her old 
age, instead o* sittin' all by himself up on the top of a 
pillar, as yew may say. I don't deny as conscience is an 
invention o' Providence, and shud be respected as such; 
but Candy says to me, 'Lizzie,' he says, *the same Provi- 
dence as invented Mr. Laurence's conscience invented the 
Fifth Commandment; and it ain't honourin' the Fifth Com- 
ment to keep a leddy o' that quality in a farmhouse, 
without so much as a single-handed footman to answer 
the bell.' That's what Candy said; and he's one to stick 
to what he's said, is Candy." 

"I wonder how the house did catch fire after all, and 
whetho: the mystery ever will be cleared up," said Faith 
dreamily. 

"Well, miss, he's got his ideas on that matter, has 
Candy; and so have I, beggin' your pardon." 

Nancy looked up, her face alive with interest. "Let 
us hear your explanation of the matter, Mrs. Candy," she 
begged. 

Mrs, Candy, nothing loth, lejiVk^; ^'^€^> \siss&^ 
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ain't for poor folks like me and Candy to set our opinion 
above the gentry; but what we thinks we says, and what 
we says we sticks to. Now I wean't deceive yew by say^ 
in' as I believe Mr. Baxendale burnt down his own house 
on purpose, as some folks say he did; but they aren't 
them as knows him." 

"I should think not!" Faith exclaimed under her 
breath, 

"But I think as he did it hisself, all the same, 
though he's no more knowledge of it than the babe un-. 
bom." 

"What do you mean?" asked Nancy. 

"Well, miss, I think as Mr. Baxendale burnt down 
the Hall hisself, but he did it by accident First, nobody 
but hisself cud ha' done it when me and Candy was 
away, because nobody but hisself had the keys. He had 
three sets of his own, and I give our set up to him afore 
I went away; and all the folks say as the Hall was set 
afire from the inside o' the library. Then he's tu fond 
o' smokin' is Mr. Laurence — sadly tu fond. Why men 
shud make a chimbley o' their mouths is more than I 
can say; but Mr. Laurence is terrible fond o' doin' it, 
and many a time he's give me a fright for fear the sparks 
and matches shud get among them rubbishy old books^ 
Why, he'd Ught his pipe up at the Hall, and throw the 
match away, and laugh at me when I said it was enough 
to bum the house down over our heads. *Yew needn't 
be afeard o* me, Mrs. Candy,' he'd say as peart as peart; 
*if yew are as careful as me,' says he, * the Hall won't 
be burnt down agen in our time.' As if any man — even 
Candy hisself — cud be as carefiil as a woman! But poor 
Mr, Laurence, bein' but a single man, didn't know no 
Jbetter." 
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Nanqr's face was positively pale with excitement 
"Then you really believe that that is the explanation of 
the fire, Mrs. Candy?" 

"I du, miss; not a doubt on it. As soon as we 
heard on it. Candy says to me, * Lizzie,' says he, 'mark 
my words; this comes o' the master bein' so fond o* 
smokin', and lightin' his pipe all over the place.' (He 
don't smoke hisself, Candy don't.) *I make no doubt,' 
he says, *as he's lighted his pipe oust too often in that 
rubbishy old library.' Yew see, miss, he'd throw the 
match away, as he was so fond o' doin', and go away, 
and lock up the house, and forgit all about it And the 
match wud smoulder and smoulder till it got to them 
rubbishy old books; and then the whole place wud be in 
a blaze like one o'clock, and nobody cud put it out agen; 
perticularly as the wind happened to be so high that 
night, which made it bum the quicker." 

But Faith laughed this suggestion to scorn. "What 
an absurd idea, Mrs. Candy! . As if Mr. Baxendale would 
be so careless as to bum down his own house." 

"Yew aren't married, miss, beggin' your pardon, and 
so yew don't know how careless men can be — even the 
best o' them. Why, even Candy hisself *11 leave his boots 
dryin' at the fire till the toes is bumt out, unless I happen 
to be handy to take 'em away as sune as they begin to 
smell. But he'd niver notice it, bless yew! not till the 
smell o' burnt leather had got on your stomach till it was 
enough to bring the house down. That's a man all over!" 
And Mrs. Candy fairly bridled with pride at the extreme 
virility of her lord and master. 

Faith was silent, and smiled the smile of the uncon- 
vinced. 

^'But what puts me about," tloie gaTt>\\o\\\ ^aa^x^-^ 5^^^ 
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tinned, "is that it was all my fault. If I'd ha' been con- 
tent to stay at home and not got weniting over our grave 
and Sarah Maria's twins, Baxendale Hall wud niver ha* 
been burnt. Candy wud ha' seen to that. Don't go 
tellin' me as the Hall wud ever ha' caught fire if Candy 
had been here to look after it, because it wudn't But 
that comes o' carin' too much for this vile body and for 
other folk's babies, which are made to be cut down like 
grass. Yew see. Candy niver fashed hisself about the 
grave nor the twins; and why shud he, seein' as they was 
neither o' them his flesh and blood?" 

"But they were yours,*' suggested Faith, "and you 
and he are one." 

Mrs. Candy shook her head decidedly. "Now, Miss 
Fairfax, when yew've got a husband o* your own, don't 
yew go believin' no rubbish as to his relations bein' the 
same as yours, or t'other way round; because they ain't 
Why, things as wud only make him have a merry laugh 
if his relations did 'em, wud fairly turn his stomach if 
they was done by yours. And it'll be the same wi* yew. 
I remember when my sister Carrie was a bit flirty I 
thought it a rare bit o' fun; but when Candy's sister 
Jennie carried on wi' a young man, she fairly turned me 
sick, the forward hussy 1 I niver did get on wi' Jennie; 
her tongue was too sharp for my taste, and I niver cud 
abear a sharp tongue." 

"Then wasn't Carrie's tongue ever sharp?" asked 
Nancy slily. 

"Oh! Carrie was diflerent. Her tongue was a bit 

sharp sometimes, I don't deny; now and agen she'd be 

•as peart as peart and have an answer for anybody. But 

somehow she didn't rile yew as Jennie did. When Carrie 

-laughed at yew, she just set yew a-laughin' at yewrself; 
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but when Jennie laughed at yew, oh my! — she just made 
yew all agog to slap her. She was always a-gettin* the 
better of yew, Jennie was. I remember when my childem 
died and hers lived, she was that lordin' it over me as 
niver was; as if anybody wud want childem to live as 
had got noses like Jennie's childem! And such bad be- 
haviour too, just like their mother. No, I wean't deceive 
yew; there niver was anythin' genteel about Jennie, nor 
niver will be, no, not if she lives to be a hunderd." 

There was a moment's pause while Mrs. Candy's mind 
revelled in the memory of the unsatisfactory manners and 
profiles of her sister-in-law's offspring; then less soothing 
thoughts intervened, and she went on more seriously: 
"No, young ladies,. I shall niver cease to blame myself 
for havin' been the cause o' the Hall bein' burnt down. 
If I'd stopped at home, as Candy wanted to, it wud niver 
ha' come to pass. So let it be a lesson to yew — if ever 
yew get husbands o' your own — to du what they want 
yew, whether yew see tiie» sense of it or not The Prayer- 
book tells us as we are to obey our husbands; and them 
as wrote the Prayer-book knew what they was a-talkin' 
about, unless I'm much mistaken. And if I'd ha' given 
heed to Candy's words, instead o* to my own sinful heart 
coupled with the grave and Sarah Maria's twins, Baxen- 
dale Hall wud ha' been standin' on its own legs to this 
blessed day." 

And Mrs. Candy looked round her with the dignified 
despair of one who has sinned greatly and has been 
greatly punished. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

VAIN OBLATIONS. 

To gods both false and true 1*11 humbly pray, 
If only they will give me my own way. 

Great was the interest felt and expressed all round 
Tetleigh when the vicar's engagement to Nora Burton was 
announced; which announcement occurred about three 
weeks after the burning of Baxendale, and for a time 
threw that catastrophe into the shade. 

It is strange how the fact that a man loves a woman, 
at once raises that woman in the estimation of her fel- 
lows. One might naturally suppose that women would 
reserve their admiration and affection for the woman who 
is unloved by man, and therefore has time to exhaust and 
gratitude to expend upon the less intoxicating brand of 
devotion supplied by the weaker vessels. But not theyt 
As a rule women waste their affection upon the woman 
who has won a man's, and therefore does not thank them 
for it; and reserve but little for those lonelier sisters who, 
being shut out from the feast, gladly accept such crumbs 
as fall from the tables of the more blessed among women. 
Therefore her world spoke well of Nora, because she was 
so happy in the. acknowledged love of Mr. Arbuthnot as 
to be independent of and indifferent to its approval; an(i 
at the same time it turned a somewhat tepid shoulder to- 
wards Faith Fairfax, because for the second time a man, 
obviously fore-ordained for her, had slipped through her 
fingers and had gone openly o\^i \.q \!c^^ ■B>>3x^qiv"s' camp, 
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leaving Faith in need of friendship and sympathy to 
supply in some measure the place of the deeper happi- 
ness which Fate had so sternly denied her. 

In a measure, too, this same world shook its head 
over Nancy's affairs. It was kinder to her than to Faith, 
because she had obviously turned the man's head; but 
iapparently she had not secured his heart, and so— though 
superior to Faith in the esteem of a world which judges 
effort entirely by result, and endeavour entirely by suc- 
cess — she was distinctly inferior to Nora, and was treated 
accordingly. Faith was utterly unconscious of the judg- 
ment and condemnation which her world had passed 
upon her; and, had she known of it, would have been 
J)rofoundly indifferent. But not so Nancy; she knew to 
a grain how much Nora now outweighed her in society's 
balance; and she raged in her heart against Laurence ac- 
cordingly. 

As a rule sisters are alike in physical and mental at- 
tributes, and different in the deeper matters of character 
and disposition — which difference is not generally per- 
ceptible until they leave the garden paths which they have 
trodden together, and go out either into the Valley of 
Humiliation or on to the Delectable Mountains — which- 
ever the case may be — by falling in love. Until now 
Nancy and Nora had been regarded as convertible terms; 
in fact they had so regarded themselves; but at last they 
had come to the parting of the ways. Nora, who had 
hitherto been the spoilt and wayward one, was so softened 
and elevated by her lover's influence upon her that her 
character mellowed and sweetened day by day; but poor 
Nancy, who had always been regarded as the embodi- 
ment of easy-going good-naiure, was fightLn^ sMciv '^\i^s;5i^'^ 
and kicking so vioJently against ftie ^tvc!^^v ^^^^"^^^ 's^^-jsc^ 
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could not help being more or less perceptible. She wa$ 
very angry with Laurence for so persistently putting his 
own scruples before her happiness; and she was all the 
more angry in that she did not in the least understand 
the motives that guided him. That the very depth and 
purity of his love for her made it ail the more impossibly 
to him to gain her by any save the highest means, was 
simply incomprehensible to her; she had no idea that, 
had he idealised her less, it would have been easier for 
him to subordinate his conscience to the winning of hen 

She was also angry with him for having so utterly 
transformed her character — for having taken away th^ 
light-hearted, irresponsible Nancy of old, and put this pas^ 
sionate, tempest-tossed creature in her place. Love, like 
genius, is not an integral part of character; it is a gift, an 
inspiration, direct from heaven. Sometimes it is in har- 
mony with the natural man or woman to whom it is sent; 
sometimes it is in direct opposition to each one Qf his or 
her inborn characteristics. Yet none the les3 is it of God, 
and so must in the end prevail. 

One afternoon, not long after the announcemait of 
her engagement, as Nora was starting for evensong, Nancy 
joined her. 

"I'll walk with you as far as Tetleigh," the latter said. 
"There axe so many things I want to talk to you about; 
but when a girl has a lover, her own family get crowded 
out somehow." 

"I don't want my own people to get crowded out, 
Nan; I think it is horrid of a girl not to find room in h^ 
heart for the old interests as well as the new ones." 

"I want to have a talk with you about myself." 

"All right; I'm Hstening," said Nora, who had learnt 
that when a girl says she wants to talk about herself it 
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means she wants to talk about her lover. "I am afraid 
you are worrying over Laurence Baxendale and his stu- 
pidity." 

"I am, and that's a fact; he really is very trying!" 

"He is, Nancy." And the sisters sighed in sympathy. 

"You are in luck to be properly engaged to a man 
without a conscience!" 

But this was more than Nora could stand. "Oh, 
Nancy, what a story! Michael has got a splendid con- 
science, and one in capital working order, too. Clergy- 
men always have." 

"Oh! yes, I know that. I didn't intend to say any- 
thing disrespectful about Michael — in fact 1 meant it as 
a compliment But you don't know what it is to be in 
love with a man who is everlastingly arranging a sort of 
spiritual steeple-chase for his conscience, and making the 
jumps so high that it bucks at everyone." 

"Yes, that must be tiresome!" 

"It is; most frightfully tiresome. I've the greatest 
respect for the Ten Commandments and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and old-fashioned things like that; but I really 
can't get up any reverence for a lot of home-made Com- 
mandments and amateur Articles of Faith and fancy-work 
of that kind; and it's no use pretending that I can." 

"Poor old Nancy! And you really are in love with 
Laurence, aren't you?" 

"Yes; that's the nuisance. If I wasn't, I should just 
laugh at him and his scruples, and think of something 
else. But I can't, though I've tried my hardest How- 
ever much I try to forget him, he just gets into every- 
thing and flavours everything, like the taste of turnips in 
the winter; and there is no getting away from him." 

Fuel of Fire, 1 6 
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"I can't think why he doesn't quietly take the in- 
surance money, and marry on it, and live happy ever 
after," said Nora. 

"No more can anybody else; it is rank lunacy on 
his part." 

"Still I suppose a man has the right to sacrifice him- 
self to his own conscience if he wants to." 

"But he hasn't the right to sacrifice a woman as 
well; that's my point If Laurence hadn't made me love 
him, he could have played St. Simon Stylites to his heart's 
content. But a man has no right to sit alone on the top 
of a pillar all the week, and on a stile with a young 
woman on his Sundays out The two roles aren't com- 
patible. He can go in for the stile or the pillar — which- 
ever he prefers; but he can't have both." 

"I wonder if you really would be happy with Laurence 
Baxendale?" said Nora thoughtfully. 

"I don't know that; but I do know one thing — and 
that is that I shall always be miserable without him. Oh 
dear, oh dear! I wish he'd never made me love him. 
I used to be so happy in the old days when love was a 
game instead of a martyrdom." 

"And games are much more in your line than martyr- 
doms." 

"Of course they are. Now some women — such as 
Faith, for instance — really relish a martyrdom, and get 
the full flavour out of it. But it is as much thrown away 
upon me as is caviare upon the general." 

"I'm not sure that you would be happy if you were 
married," persisted Nor?i; "you might find it rather dull, 
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you are so fond of change and variety and excitement 
Mrs. Fairfax says that marriage is 'a luxury to a rich 
woman, but a necessity to a poor one. It is certainly not 
a necessity to you; and I expect, if you were to marry 
Laurence, you'd say afterwards that you would have had 
a jollier time if you had married somebody else.** 

"Pooh! that's nothing; it wouldn't mean I wasn't happy 
if I did say that. Did you ever in your life laiow a day's 
shooting, however good, that wouldn't have been better if 
the birds had done something, or the dogs had done 
something else? Men invariably tell you that, after the 
most enormous bag. But it doesn't mean they haven't 
enjoyed themselves, bless you! It's part of the game." 

"You can't deny that Laurence has been very weary- 
ing, Nancy; those conscientious, over- scrupulous men 
always are." ^ 

"Nevertheless," demurred Nancy, "a certain amount 
of conscience is a comfort — in a husband I mean; not, 
of course, in oneself. I can't help feeling that in the 
mediuin stage — after a husband had ceased to be a treat 
and before he had begun to be a habit — it would be 
nice to regard him in the light of a religious service. It 
would make one feel so good and happy, like singing 
hymns on a Sunday evening." 

"It does; it is a most lovely feeling, I can assure 
you." 

"And you'll have it all your Ufe; that's just your luck." 
And poor Nancy looked with envy at her more fortunate 
sister. 

"Yet you used to be quite as lucky as I." 

"I know; that is the funny part of it I believe that 
in falling in love with Laurence I ies\^Tit.d xk^ %<:s^^^N».Ofc^ 
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and took the ill-luck of the Baxendales ii^stead. They 
have been renowned as an unlucky family, you know, ever 
since the witch pronounced the curse on Baxendale Hall; 
and especially so whenever one of them fell in love with 
a daughter of the people." 

"And you wish that you had never fallen in love with 
him then?" 

"Sometimes I do; and sometimes I feel glad that 
I have given up everything for him — even my good- 
luck." 

"I believe you were happier when you and Laurence 
were only friends and not lovers," said Nora. 

"No, I wasn't I daresay I should have been, if he 
had let me; but he was troublesome even then. He was 
always constrained and queer because he was so poor — 
as if there were a duty on friendship as there is on 
tobacco 1" 

"But how did his poverty interfere with his being 
friends?" 

"Oh! I don't know. He was in love all the time, I 
suppose, and was afraid of its showing." 

"And of course it showed in the end. Those over- 
scrupulous people always do the thing that they have 
sacrificed themselves in avoiding; but not till it is too late 
to be of any use." 

Nancy groaned. "That's Laurence all over ;• when we 
were friends he was always trying not to be lovers, and 
now we are lovers he is always trying not to be friends. 
He is wearing me to a thread. Oh! how I wish I could 
induce him to see the matter in a sensible light, and let 
us both be happy on the income of the insurance 
money V^ . . 
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^'Here we are at the church; I suppose you are going 
on to Silverhampton?" 

"No, Pm not; I'm going to church with you." 

Nora opened her pretty blue eyes wide in astonish- 
ment. Nancy was not much of a church-goer as a rule, 
except on Sundays. "Coming to church with me?" 

"Yes. When I have set my heart on having anything, 
I leave no stone unturned in trying to get my own way," 
replied Nancy, with praiseworthy fixity of purpose, though 
lamentable ignorance of theology. And the two sisters 
entered the church together. 

When evensong was over Nancy paid some calls in 
Tetleigh, while Nora and her lover walked back to Way- 
side together; and as they walked they talked of their 
love for each other. 

« 

"Isn't it difficult to believe," said Nora, "that you 
and I can ever leave off loving one another, even after 
we are dead?" 

"Not difficult, my child, but impossible; for love 
carries in himself the proofs of his own immortaHty. 
None who have truly and deeply loved can doubt that 
their beloved are theirs for ever; for there is something 
in the very essence of love which defies death and brings 
inamortality to light." 

"You mean that when we really love another person 
we feel that our love is stronger than death?" 

It was noteworthy that, while Laurence Baxendale 
devoted himself to the interpretation of Nancy, Nora 
spent her time in interpreting the thoughts of Michael 
Arbuthnot 

"We know that it is, from its own internal evidence, 
quite apart from any Divine revelation, IJjovx^^^ ^^-^ 
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ing, I should say that those men and women who doubt 
their own immortaHty have never experienced deep and 
passionate devotion. They may refuse to accept the 
Christian doctrine of immortaHty — that is a different 
thing; but a human being, who has once absorbingly 
loved another human being, can never doubt that his 
love — and therefore himself — ^is immortal; he is conscious 
that it is too strong and too godhke an emotion ever to 
see death." 

"I wish Nancy were as happy in her love as I am," 
said Nora with a sigh. 

"Poor Uttle Nancy! I am afraid she has much to go 
through before she is perfected; and yet she is the sort 
of person that one feels is only suited to success and 
sunshine. It is difficult to think of Nancy as an3^thing 
but Nancy Victrix." 

"Yes; pity and Nancy don't dovetail into one another 
somehow." 

"No, they don't," agreed the vicar; "I can think of 
you as ill and sorrowful, and yet yourself — your dear, 
sweet, lovable self; but Nancy ill or unhappy would not 
be Nancy at all." 

"Come and walk round the wood," said Nora when 
the lovers reached Wayside; so they crossed the lawn and 
entered the Uttle coppice on the farther side of it 

"Hullo! what's that?" exclaimed Michael, spying a 
small, dark object under one of the trees. 

"That's our idol. Haven't you seen it before, 
Michael?" 

"No," replied the vicar, standing still in front of a 
little stone- image. "What a quaint object! Where did 
jt come from?** 
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"I don't know. It has been here ever smce I can 
remember; and when we were children Nancy and Tony 
and I used to bum sacrifices before it." 

Michael laughed. "You little heathens! On what 
occasions did you offer up these vain oblations?" 

"When we wanted anything. We used to think that 
the idol would help us to get our way, if only we bribed 
him with burnt offerings. It was rather shocking of us, 
wasn't it?" 

"I don't know that you were worse than many scores 
of so-called rehgious people, who treat God very much as 
you treated your graven image. But look here, what's 
this? Somebody has been offering up sacrifices lately." 
And the vicar turned over with his stick a little heap of 
ashes in front of the stone image. 

"It must have been the boys," said Nora with interest. 
"We'll ask them. Boys," she called to her two small 
brothers, who were just then in the middle of the wood, 
busily engaged in digging a short cut through the earth 
to Australia. 

Arthur and Ambrose rushed up to the lovers. "Yes, 
what's up?" inquired Arthur, as spokesman, 

"Have you and Ambrose been offering up sacrifices 
here?" their sister asked. 

The two children knelt upon the ground and examined 
the heap of ashes with interest. "No," replied Arthur; 
"somebody's been sacrificing here, but it wasn't us; was 
it, Amby?" 

Ambrose shook his head. "We haven't offered up a 
sacrifice for a long time — not since the day at Baxendale 
Hall, when the big tree was blown down." 

"Why did you do it then?" asked the vicax* 
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"Because we wanted to please the tree-spirit," Arthur 
replied; "we thought the tree-spirit would be very angry 
at having his tree blown down; so we tried to put him 
into a good temper by offering up a sacrifice to him in 
the roots of the tree." 

"And did you succeed in pacifying him, I wonder?" 
continued Michael. 

Both little heads shook violently. "No, we didn't; he 
was so angry that that very night he burnt down Baxen- 
dale Hall. We knew he'd be in a wax, but we never 
thought he'd do anything as bad as that." And then the 
boys rushed back to continue their underland route. 

"I wonder who did offer up the sacrifice?" mused 
Michael, absently stirring up the ashes with his stick. 

Nora looked up with a solemn expression in her eyes 
"I know; it was Nancy. I see now what she meant by 
saying that she never left a stone unturned- when she 
wanted very badly to get her own way." 
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CHAPTER XVnL 
WEDDING BELLS. 

You came: then undiscovered lands 

Sprang straightway into view; 
You took my life within your hands, 

And all things were made new. 

"So you, too, have taken to yourself idols, and made 
merry, and have forgotten the living God," said Rufus 
Webb to Michael Arbuthnot once when the vicar was 
calling upon his weird parishioner. 

"No, Mr. Webb, I have done none of these things. I 
have merely beheved God's statement that He is love; and 
have ruled my life accordingly." 

"And do you think that He will permit His chosen 
servant and minister to put the love of women before the 
love of God?" 

"He will not have to permit it, as far as I am con- 
cerned," replied Michael with unruffled patience; "and 
there is one thing He knows as well as — nay, better than 
— I do; and that is that my love for a woman has taught 
me more than I ever learnt before of His love for me. It 
is only by loving one another that we learn anything of 
God's love for us." 

"Beware lest you are crying peace where there is 
no peace, and are imagining vain things." 

"I have imagined plenty of vain things in my time, 
goodness knows! But this one thing doe& x^aW^-^ti^Ns^ 
be vain^ ndther is it of my o^jm \m3L^m\sv^« \ \sviss*»ssv. 
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that of all God's revelations of Himself to sinful man, 
there is none that teaches us so much about Him as our 
love for one another." 

"How can our love for anything besides Himself be 
reckoned as other than idolatry?" asked Rufus. 

"Because our love for each other is not separate from 
our love for Him, but is a part of it; just as the sparkle 
of a running brook does not detract from the glory of the 
sunshine but rather adds to it, because they are really 
one and the same thing." 

Rufus merely shook his head, and the vicar continued: 
"Besides, loving another person with a deep and sincere 
love gives us so much larger views of God's love for us. 
When we feel how tender is our own love — how we would 
rather die than cause the beloved one pain, and what we 
would sacrifice to ensure the beloved one's happiness — all 
our petty doubts and questionings regarding God's deal- 
ings with us disappear. We know that we — faulty and 
imperfect as we are — are nevertheless incapable of leaving 
an)rthing undone which would ensure the happiness of 
that one living creature; and is it conceivable that our 
love is a more perfect thing than God's love — that He 
created beings superior to Himself? Nay, we rather see 
that as we are each capable of caring for one other 
human being and one only, so He is capable of caring 
for the whole human race. Otherwise we should be 
greater than He." 

"I fear you are comforting yourself with false doc- 
trines." 

But the vicar stood firm. "I think not. To my mind 

iJie medJsdval ascetics and the Puritans, who in turn taught 

that human Jove was an ev\i )^AXi%, ^^^ ^Q^^ than any 
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Other heretics in placing false barriers between man and 
God, and in giving men incorrect ideas of Him." 

"I cannot agree with you; I only wish I could. But 
how can you still go on cherishing these delusive dreams 
when you see the ruin which overtook that young man, 
known to both of us, who had great possessions and 
loved them too well?" And Rufus pointed out of his 
window to the spot where the ruins of Baxendale Hall 
gleamed red among the trees. "He loved houses and 
lands more than God — I loved my wife more than God — 
and it pleased God to take from each of us the desire of 
our eyes at a stroke. Then learn wisdom from our af- 
flictions, and take care that a like thing does not happen 
unto you; for cursed is he that putteth his trust in man, 
and taketh man for his defence, and his heart goeth from 
the Lord!" 

"I think, Mr. Webb, you are unjust in saying that 
Baxendale loved his house and lands inordinately; per- 
sonally I never met a young man who, to my mind, put 
so true a value upon worldly possessions. Like his 
father before him, he has one of the most refined natures 
I ever met with. The word gentleman, even in its most 
restricted and subtie sense, would always be descriptive 
of Laurence Baxendale; and that most perfect and ex- 
haustive portrait of a gentieman, the fifteenth psalm, is 
entirely applicable to him." 

"Yet the wrath of God came upon him, and burnt 
down his house before his eyes." 

"I admit that his house was burnt down, Mr. Webb; 
but — speaking with all reverence — I do not see that the 
wrath of God had anything to do with it. I have no 
patience with people who put down to God'% ^jocaxiK^. "^ 
the evils which most distinctly are wrow^X. \yj tccss^^ 
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"Then do you deny that the burning of Baxendale 
was a judgment upon Laurence Baxendale — or rather a 
discipline necessary to the saving of his soul?" Rufus 
Webb's excitement, never much under control, was 
rapidly getting the better of him; he began to walk up 
and down the small room, thrusting his hands the while 
through his masses of unkempt hair. 

"I do not beheve it was anything of the kind," said 
the vicar; "though I hold that all afflictions, by whatever 
agency they may be wrought, will do good to our souls, 
if taken in a proper spirit. But I say that if any human 
being — whatever the motive may have been — set fire to 
Baxendale Hall on purpose, that human being was guilty 
of actual sin, and ought to make confession of the same." 

"No, nOy no; not if Laurence Baxendale's soul is 
saved thereby." 

"It cost more than the burning of Baxendale Hall to 
redeem his soul; we must. let that alone for ever. And 
we have no right to do evil that good may come." 

"But it is not doing evil to burn the accursed thing; 
it is not doing evil to destroy false gods and to cut down 
their groves." 

"It is doing evil to devote ourselves so exclusively to 
our brother's mote that we have no time for the ex- 
tirpation of our own beam," said the vicar rising to 
depart; for he knew that argument was worse than use- 
less when Rufiis was, as now, in one of his fanatical 
moods. "Good-morning, Mr. Webb; come up and have 
a chat with me at the vicarage whenever you feel in- 
clined." 

And with that they parted. 

Nora meanwhile was holding a very different sort of 
conversation upon her prospect mfti^lte, C:w\&«j^ ^hom 
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she had elected to go and see while Michael was calling 
upon Rufus Webb. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Candy," she began; "I hope 
you are very well." 

"Thank-yew, Miss Nora, I am as well as cud be ex- 
pected, seein' as I had to get up extra early this momin'." 

"Why was that?" 

"Because Candy's got a busy momin' before him, 
killin' a sheep." 

"Ohl can he kill a sheep? How clever of him!" 

"Yes, miss, he can kill a sheep all right, Candy can; 
there isn't much as Candy can't du; but he doesn't get 
the pleasure out of it he does out o' killin* a pig, and it's 
no use pretendin' that he du." 

^ "Of course there are degrees of pleasure in every- 
thing; no two treats are quite the same," said Nora, 
taking a seat upon the chair which her hostess had just 
dusted with her apron for that purpose. 

"And so yew be a-goin' to be married afore Miss 
Nancy," said Mrs. Candy as soon as her visitor was seated; 
"well, to be sure, it du seem the wrong way about for 
the youngest to be married first; I niver cud abide it. 
I was always so glad as my sister Carrie was safely married 
when Candy come a-courtin' me, as I wudna ha' married 
afore her, her bein' sixteen months older than me, for 
anythin'; and yet it wud ha' gone agen the grain wi' me 
to give Candy the pass-by." 

"Well, I am very sorry, but I don't see how I can 
help it," said Nora penitently; "and — as you say — it is a 
xnistake to give I'eally nice men, such as Mr. Arbuthnot 
and Candy for instance, the 'pass-by'." 

"It is, miss, and I wean't deceive yew, ^xA V«. "^-i!^ 
.^wiH OQt when she may/ tea to one d\^^ ^\x <^^ ^siax^-^^'^- 
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else has to put up wi' a widower wi' a family. Fm sur6 
I don't know what I shud ha' done, if I'd ha' let Candy 
slip threw my fingers; it wud ha* been the death o' me, 
I doubt! Even now I sometimes dreams as Candy is 
married to Polly Postern, and I'm still in service at Over- 
strand; and it gives me such a turn, yew can't think!" 

"I'm sure it must." 

"Yes, miss, it be a fine thing for a wumman to have 
a man of her own to make up her mind for her, and 
keep her clear of fallals and the like. I don't hold wi' 
wummen keepin' single, I don't; they git all sorts o' 
notions i' their heads wi' no man to sweep away all the 
nonsense out o' them. There was my aunt Mehetabel 
as niver married, and she took it inta her head to be an 
invalid, if yew please; always enjoyin' some fresh com- 
plaint, as no sensible folks had ever heard so much as 
the name of, and drinkin' medicine by the gallon. Why, 
no husband wud ha' stood such nonsense, and quite 
right tu." 

"That is true, Mrs. Candy; men do keep us out of all 
sorts of silliness." 

"Then there was my aunt Hephzibah — she niver 
married neither; but with her it didn't run to health- 
rubbish — it took her in a religious way, and she joined 
the chapel-folk." 

"Well, there wasn't much harm in that," said Nora 
with a laugh; "Satan might have found some worse mis- 
chief for her idle hands — or rather her idle heart — to 
do." 

But Mrs. Candy looked serious, and shook her head. 

"He don't hold wi* chapel-folk, don't Candy; he says as 

if Prondence had meant folks to go to chapel instead o* 

to church, therc'd ha' been a chscjA m^^^^ ^1 z, church 
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in ivery parish. And then chapel-folks are always askin' 
for money; and what's the use o' payin' for a chapel, he 
says, when yew can get the church for nothin'? Oh! but 
he's a wunnerful dear way o' puttin' things, has Candy." 

"You certainly seem to find him very convincing," 
said Nora dryly. 

"Oh! he's got a wunnerful clear head, Candy has. I 
often wish they'd got him up in Lunnon i' the Houses o' 
ParHament, when I read a bit o' the papers, and see what 
tu-and-agen work they make of it up there. He'd sune 
teach 'em what for, wud Candy." 

"What side would he be on — Liberal or Conserva- 
tive?" 

"Oh! he wudna' take sides — he don't hold wi' takin' 
sides. Candy don't. He'd just put his foot down on all 
that tu-and-agen work, and he'd have his own way or 
nothin' at all. Eh! but he's a grand one for havin' his 
own way, is Candy; there's nothin' double-faced or reason- 
able about him — he don't hold wi' it." 

"Then I don't expect he'd have consented to wait till 
your sister had been married first," suggested Nora. 

"Not he, miss, not he," replied his better-half with 
pride; "when Candy's onst set his mind upon a thing, 
yew might as well try to turn the way o' the wind as 
him. He ain't the shilly-shallying sort, as will listen to 
reason — not he! So I was thankful as Carrie was safely 
wedded afore Candy come a-courtin' me." 

"And whom did Carrie marry?" 

"She married a man firom our parts o' the name o' 
Parker. If when yew marry yew live all among yewr 
own people, marriage don't seem quite so bad, said she; 
so she took up wi' Parker." 

"She doesn't appeal to have be^n ^"s xaMOcLVELVN^*^^ 
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you were, Mrs. Candy; for you came far enough away 
from home when you married." 

"She wasn't, miss, and I'm the last to deceive yew; 
but who cud ha' thought she wud be, seein' as it was 
only Parker as she was marryin'? Parker was a decent 
man and a regular church-goer, wi' twenty-two shillin's a 
week; but he wasn't Candy, and it's no use pretendin' as 
he was." 

"Then didn't you mind coming such a long way from 
home?" Like all women who are truly in love, Nora was 
interested in the loves of all other women. 

"Not wi' Candy, miss; I'd ha' gone to the very ends 
o' the earth wi' him. And yet, till I see him, I'd niver 
been ten miles away from Overstrand; and I darena' ha' 
gone as far as Yarmouth — no, not if yew'd ha' crowned 
me." 

"But Candy made all the difference; I understand 
that." 

"I'll be bound yew du. Miss Nora, havin' been took 
that way yewrself. Eh! but it's wunnerful how a man 
du make all the difference; after oust he's come across 
yewr way, nothin' iver looks the same agen, nor iver will. 
He seems to get inta iverythin', as yew may say, and to 
turn it all topsy-turvy." 

Nora laughed. "You are not very complimentary to 
the man, to say he turns things topsy-turvy." 

"Bless yew, miss, yew don't think as it's topsy-turvy; 
it seems to yew as if it was all topsy-turvy afore, and 
that he's just turned it the right way up." 

"Like a dream seems topsy-turvy, and the awakening 
turns things the right way up," Nora suggested. 

'^That's Just it, missj and yew \2ca^ ^^. ^3aa dream 
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when yew remember how contrairy it all was, and how 
right iverythin' is now that yew are wide awake." 

"Yes, Mrs. Candy, falling in love is just like that; the 
past is the dream, and this is the awakening." 

"And it seems to me, miss, as dyin' will be like that, 
tu. It'll turn things topsy-turvy, I don't deny; but it'll be 
the right way up as it'll turn 'em, and we shall laugh 
when we remember the topsy-turvyness o' this warld, and 
wunner how we put up wi' it as contented as we did. 
I'm sure I wunner now how I cud bear myself afore I'd 
met Candy; it seems as if there cud ha' been nothin' tu 
du and nothin' to think about; and I don't doubt as we 
shall feel like that when we wake up in heaven, miss, and 
see what bewtiful things Providence has pervided for us 
up there." 

"But don't you often think it is strange that we 
haven't been told more about the next world, and what 
it will be Uke?" said Nora. "1 do." 

"Oh! don't yew go werritin' yewrself about that," re- 
plied Mrs. Candy soothingly; "it isn't done" out o' dis- 
agreeableness, as yew may say, I feel sure. We aren't 
told more about it, because we cudn't understand it if we 
were. Why, miss, it's the same i' this warld. If I'd been 
told, when I was a little gell, what happiness was i' store 
for me in workin' hand and foot to make Candy comfort- 
able, and bein' ready to lay down my very life at his feet 
if he wanted it, bless him! I shudna' ha' knowed what 
they was a-talkin' about. I thought what I shud want, 
when I was growed up, wud be to have my own way and 
enjoy myself; instead o' which my happiness is in lettin' 
Candy have his own way and enjoy hisself. But it ^w^iA. 
all ha' been Greek and Latin to me \S \)ci"e^'dL\\3;! \k5A 'k^^^ 
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that when I was a little gell and tew young and soft to 
understand it. And I hold that it's like that wi' the next 
warld, I du; we're tew young and soft to understand it 
yet, even if we was to be told; so where wud be the 
sense o' tellin' us?" 
i "Well, Mrs. Candy, I believe you are right; and now 
I naust be going," said Nora, rising from her seat " Good- 
morning." 

"Good-morning tu yew, miss; and may yew be as 
happy in yewr wedded life as Pve been in mine — and I 
can't say nothin* stronger than that; the gentry theirselves 
cudna' ha' been happier than Candy and I ha* been. I 
can't deny as sometimes I wish as the childem had lived; 
it wud ha' been pretty to hear 'em call Candy * Daddy,' 
and to see 'em a-climbin' over his knees. But the Lord 
knows best what is good for us, so we must just submit 
ourselves to His Hand. Maybe if they'd ha' lived, they 
might ha' come between me and Candy, and I cudna' 
ha' stood that." 

"Thank-you, Mrs. Candy, for all your good wishes; 
and if only I make as excellent a wife as you have been 
I shall be quite content; and so will the vicar, or he 
ought to be." 

"Bless yew, miss, who cud ha' helped bein' a good 
wife to such a husband as Candy — one in a hunderd, as 
I often tell him? And, when all's said and done, them 
as has husbands are happier than them as has none; 
it's dull work bein' an old maid. Miss Nora, say what 
yew will. It's every wumman's right to have a man o' 
her own; and them as has missed that, has missed the 
best i' this warld. Why, if yew've got a man o' your 
own, there's always somebody to be sorry when yew arc 
sick, and pleased when yev/ ai^ a'bovsX ^ \)>a&^\ md 
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there's always somebody to listen to what yew say, and to 
show yew what a fule yew was for sa)dn' it; and there's 
always somebody to find fault wi' all your little fads and 
fancies^ and yet to like yew all the better for 'em. Mark 
my words, Miss Nora; there's no love i' this warld like 
the love o' the man who loves yew as his own flesh; and 
them as pretends that there is talks nonsense." 

"They do, Mrs. Candy; I haven't patience with people 
who try to make out that parents and brothers and sisters 
can ever make up to a woman for not having known what 
the love of a husband means." 

"Well it don't, whativer them old bachelors chewse to 
say. Why, Miss Nora, when my first baby come, and I'd 
got the baby and Candy, I felt as no leddy in the land 
cud be happier than me; because, yew see, there cudn't 
be anjrthin' better in the whole warld than a husband 
like Candy, and a little baby as well. In fact it was tu 
much happiness for this sinful warld, so the good Lord 
took the baby, and is savin' her up for me when I gets 
to heaven. Yes, miss, I sees it all now, as plain as plain; 
Candy and the childern was tew much happiness for this 
life, so the Lord is savin' up the childern for the next; 
just as we don't let our childern have all their cakes and 
toys on one day, but we put some by till to-morrow." 

And then Nora completed her farewells, and went out 
into the lanes, where she found her lover awaiting her. 

Early in October Michael Arbuthnot took Nora Burton 
as his wedded wife; and great were the rejoicings in 
Tetleigh accordingly. The bridesmaids wore soft blue 
dresses, the colour of Nancy's eyes; and no one, to see 
her, could have guessed how heavy with unshed tears 
were those apparently laughing orbs, Naxic:^ x^^i^ ^J^^^^ 
her ^sut very well; and it was by no tafc2ccL^ ^si^. ^^sj '^^^sx 

\1^ 
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to play. To a proud woman the knowledge that het 
world regards her with pity is about as unpleasant a 
branch of instruction as she will ever have to master; and 
Nancy was fully cognizant of that particular fact just then. 
Though people in general did not know exactly what had 
happened, they were aware that Laurence and Nancy had 
once walked and talked together, and now walked and 
talked together no longer; and they drew their own con- 
clusions accordingly; which conclusions, it must be ad- 
mitted, were not altogether wide of the mark. As a rule 
the public blamed Laurence as a fool for not taking the 
insurance money and marrying upon it; for the fact that 
— -owing to malicious reports — he had declined to accept 
the compensation to which his loss entitled him had be- 
come pubhc property by this time. Nancy was quite 
aware of this; there was not much that that young lady 
was not quite aware of; but it is not a source of any 
solid comfort to a woman to know that her world con- 
demns as a fool the man to whom she has given her life's 
devotion. 

And yet, do what she would, she could not rid her- 
self of her overmastering love for Laurence Baxendale. 
She did not clutch her misery and make much of it, as a 
more sentimental girl would have done; on the contrary, 
she hated it so much that she would have escaped from 
it at any price. It was no pleasure to Nancy to be un- 
happy, as it is to so many women; success was her role 
in life, and she sorely resented having to play a part so 
sadly out of character with her preconceived notions of 
herself. Nevertheless, go where she might, she was all 
the while conscious of an underlying homesickness for 
Laurence, which time did not cure nor diversion allay. 
"1 want him so! I w^ut bim soV ^\v^ k^t saying to 
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herself; and nothing else in any way appeased that con- 
suming need. 

Yet Nanqr Burton was a girl whom other girls con- 
demned as heartless and shallow, and whom the world in 
general envied rather than pitied, and laughed with rather 
than cried over. So penetrating and foreseeing as a rule 
is the judgment of a woman's world, and especially of her 
female friends! 

But she bore herself with a brave front, and no one 
noticed that she was gradually growing thinner and paler. 
Laurence would have noticed it fast enough if he had 
seen her; but he went with Lady Alicia to stay at his 
uncle's, soon after the burning of Baxendale, and did not 
return imtil the middle of the winter. He had been so 
sorely wounded by the gossip about himself and the cause 
of the fire, that for a time life in the neighbourhood of 
Baxendale was insupportable to his proud and sensitive 
spirit And Mr. and Mrs. Burton were so full of their 
second daughter's affairs, and the new life upon which 
she was entering, that they did not give much attention 
to their elder for awhile. 

So Nancy faded away day by day; and no one noticed, 
no one knew. 

One afternoon, not long after Nora's marriage, Mrs. 
Fairfax and her daughter were sitting in their entrance- 
hall, as was their custom when the weather dosed the 
verandah to them for a time. And an ideal hall it was, 
with its carved oak chimney-comer, and its archways 
hung with costly curtains, and its walls lined with the 
portraits of dead and gone Fairfaxes. At no season 
of the year was Ways Hall without flowers — flowers in 
the rooms and in the hall and on the stakc^asi^^ ^axs.^ 
in every available space, CertaxrA-Y Vx\ \5?£i& ^;as»^ ^^^a^?^ 
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Mahomet could not go to the mountain, the mountain 
came to Mahomet; when Mrs. Fairfax could not go to her 
garden, her garden came to her; so that it was always 
spring inside Ways Hall, whatever ridiculous tricks the 
weather might be playing outside. Fascinating Mrs. Fair- 
fax had grasped the truth, which so few gardeners seem 
able to master, that a greenhouse is a means and not an 
end. In the autumn and winter her flowers were bom 
and bred in her numerous hothouses; but that was merely 
for educational purposes; as soon as they reached per- 
fection they were brought at once into the Hall, and there 
made happier, by their beauty and freshness, the lives of 
Mrs. Fairfax and Faith. And by always hving with 
flowers these two women imbibed some of the nature of 
the flowers by which they were constantly surrounded; 
the brightness and freshness of the plants entered into the 
human bdngs, and made them thereby better and truer 
women for time and for eternity. 

"My dear,*' Mrs. Fairfax remarked afl:er a few 
minutes' silence, a propos of nothing but her own medi- 
tations, "Laurence Baxendale is a fool." 

"Oh, mother, what a thing to say!" 

"It's the truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Laurence and his father were always fools; 
nice, well-mannered, lovable fools, I will admit; but still 
fools of the finest water; the sort of fools whose folly is 
always getting between their own feet and tripping them up.'' 

Faith sighed. "Yes; I think poor Laurence's mistakes 
always tell against himself more than against anyone." 

"So did his father's Some people's omissions are 

always on the debtor ade of the account, and never on 

the creditor side; they forget what they owe to other 

people, but never what othei pecy^V^ cw^ \a >iJcL^m, But 
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the Baxendales are the very opposite of that; their blunders 
invariably tell against themselves." 

"And their undertakings always seem to turn out 
badly, somehow." 

"Yes; the gift of success was withheld when the fairies 
presided at the Baxendale christenings. As a rule there 
are two means by which a man may attain success — his 
own competence or the incompetence of his fellows; but 
neither of these means has been of any use to the Baxen- 
dale men." 

"And yet they are splendid men in their way." 

Mrs. Fairfax shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 
"Humph! I suppose they are cast in a somewhat heroic 
mould, but they are the sort of men who always put 
their money on the wrong horse, and identify themselves 
with the losing cause. In the time of the Reformation the 
Baxendales were Romanists; in the time of the Common- 
wealth they were Royalists; in the days of the Georges 
they were Jacobites; and I feel sure that in mediaeval 
times they were often nearly converted to Hebraism by 
the frequent persecutions of the Jews." 

"But all that merely goes to prove their glorious 
courage and loyalty." Faith had a strong strain of ob- 
stinacy in her composition. 

"I think it often goes to prove their stupidity. Baxen- 
dale Hall, like Oxford, has always been the home of lost 
causes and impossible beliefs; and personally Pd rather 
live in the homes of governing majorities and established 
churches; it is more comfortable and less draughty." 

"But men must have their ideals, mother." 

"And servants must have their beer; but there is such 
a thing as beei>money, my dear child, which does \ssr 
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Stead, and is often both more convenient and more profits- 
able to all parties concerned." 

''And then the Baxendales are all so truthful and 
honourable," persisted Faith. 

"Far too much so; they tell you truths that you'd 
rather not hear. I don't like people who always tell me 
the truth. Who wants to hear the truth? Pm sure I don't, 
it is always so humbling; and humility is the most de- 
pressing of virtues; though all virtues are more or less 
lowering unless taken in very small quantities." 

Faith smiled. "Dear mother, what things you say!" 

"Well, I mean them — at least some of them now and 
then. But the Baxendale trick of truth-speaking really 
does depress me, and makes the perpetrators of it so im- 
popular, too. If you want people to be in love with 
you, you [must begin by making them in love with them- 
selves, and then the desired result will soon follow. But 
few people have learnt this elementary truth — least of all 
the Baxendales." 

"Still there are people who love even the Baxendales." 

"My dear, there are people who 'eat coal and slate- 
pencils and enjoy them; I never legislate for exceptions. 
But I own I sometimes wonder if Httle Nancy Burton isn't 
one of the exceptions who love Laurence Baxendale." 

Faith shook her head. "She may and does, I think, 
like him; but it isn't in her to love anybody. Nancy is a 
dear girl, full of life and high spirits, and is a most de- 
lightful companion; I always feel that a sight of her is 
like a breath of mountain air on a stuffy day; but hers is 
not a nature capable of deep affection." 

Yet Faith had got over her love for Laurence Baxen- 
dale, and Nancy wa$ slowly dying of her§l So do th^ 
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saints of the earth sit in judgment upon their more human 
sisters. 

"Well, I hope you are right, for any woman who loves 
Laurence will find life a perpetual Lent, both as regards 
doctrines and dinners. Trust a Baxendale for finding out 
an altar on which to immolate himself and everybody be- 
longing to him; all the Baxendales have keen noses for a 
sacrifice. And then, as I said before, I can't stand their 
way of putting one out of love with oneself." And the 
quondam beauty tossed her head in disgust. 

Faith was amused. "Poor Laurence seems to have 
annoyed you." 

" Certain plain-speaking I am accustomed to, and can 
stand. For instance, no man ever went to another man's 
house without saying that the shrubs wanted thinning, and 
tl|at there was too much window-room; everybody is pre- 
pared for plain-speaking of that kind, and nobody resents 
it. But what I can't stand is when people show up all 
your little ignorances. What does it matter whether a 
woman is ignorant or not, as long as she has pretty 
manners and is well-dressed? Yet Laurence once cor- 
rected me for not knowing the difference between Addison 
and Pope. As if there really were any di£ference that mat- 
tered!" 

"It is a pity that Laurence has taken to heart the 
absurd gossip about his burning down his own house; for 
it was very absurd," said Faith. 

"I should think it was, atid showed an utter absence 
of knowledge of the merits of the case. As if any Baxen- 
dale would ever do anything, either wrong or right, that 
in any way redounded to bis own advantage! It isn't in 
the blood." 

**I wouldn't breathe a word to aayou'^\>>^\.^^>\>^aNrf^^v> 
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but I always suspect poor old Rufus Webb of having set 
fire to the Hall in a fit of ueligious frenzy; though how he 
managed to do it firom the upper storey I never can con- 
ceive. He would imagine that by doing so he was saving 
Laurence's soul." 

"I know you think so, my dear; but I don't think any- 
thing of the kind. I have my own ideas as to how 
Baxendale Hall was fired." 

Faith looked surprised. "Who ever do you suspect, 
mother dear?" 

"For goodness' sake don't go repeating what I say, 
and sending your mother to prison for libel; but my im- 
pression is that no one did it on purpose." 

"Then do you agree with Mrs. Candy that Laurence 
himself did it by accident?" 

"No, my dear; but I think that those tiresome little 
Burton boys did." Mrs. Fairfax could never quite forgive 
any other woman for having borne sons, while she herself 
had only had a daughter. 

"Oh, mother! How could Arthur and Ambrose have 
set fire to Baxendale Hall?" 

"Mischievous bo3rs will find a way of doing anything 
that is troublesome and naughty. I don't know how they 
did it; but that they did do it I have no doubt, with their 
nasty bonfires and sacrifices and things. I found them 
offering up a sacrifice one day in the lanes, and it at once 
struck me how Baxendale had been burnt" 

"But it is proved that the fire began from the inside; 
and the boys couldn't get into a locked-up house," said 
Faith. 

"They could do so as well as that Webb man could, 
and you suspect him." 

^'It is only an instinctive ^oil oC svisi^icion; I cannot 
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for the life of me see how he could do it — ^much less how 
those little boys could." 

"They might have dimbed through a window," sug^ 
gested Mrs. Fairfax. 

"But the windows were all shut and the shutters 
fastened." 

"Then perhaps they stole the keys and let themselves 
in. My dear, I don't pretend to say how they did it; 
but that those boys did it, I repeat I haven't the shadow 
of a doubt" 



CHAPTER XIX. 
WINTER DAYS. 

The dying year is covered o*er with leaves, 
And weeping Nature for her children grieves. 

The vicar and his bride went to ItaJy for their honey- 
moon, and did not come back until the beginning of 
December. On their return they found that winter had 
begun earHer than usual and also with unwonted severity; 
and that it was finding out all the deUcate people, and 
numbering them with an accuracy which would have put 
the strictest census-paper to shame. 

By this time M:. and Mrs. Burton had discovered that 
all was not well with their elder daughter, in spite of the 
apparently high spirits she so persistently maintained; the 
same depressing conviction had also been borne in upon 
Anthony, and the trio were deeply concerned thereat Not 
only was Nancy thinner and paler than she wa& -^SS^fc 
time of Nora's wedding, but the co\d ^ea>i}aRx V-a.^ ^TL^^^rn^^ 
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her with a hacking little cough which went through the 
hearts of those who loved her. Nora and her husband 
were shocked to see the change that two short (to them, 
extraordinarily short) months had wrought in the once 
radiant Nancy; and Mrs. Arbuthnot seconded her parents' 
fear that there was something very wrong indeed with her 
sister. Nancy carried her head as high as ever, and was 
as independent as of old of sympathy or pity; but the 
vulpine gnawing must tell in the long run, however great 
be the fortitude of the Spartan boy, or his equivalent; and 
it was getting near to the end of the run, as far as Nancy's 
particular fox was concerned. She had staked her all on 
one cast of the dice, and had lost; bereft of the one love 
of her life, she was indeed bereft. She simply could not 
live without Laurence Baxendale: that was the long and 
the short of it. 

Some women are made after this pattern. They not 
only put all their eggs into one basket — a most un- 
scientific mode of packing! — they also find it impossible 
to sustain life without an adequate supply of eggs, eggs 
being absolutely indispensable to their existence; hence 
when the one basket breaks down, as those single baskets 
are so prone to do, there is nothing left to keep the starv- 
ing creatures alive. Heaven help such poor fond souls, 
for earth is apt to be too hard for them. 

It is but fair to add that Laurence himself had no 
idea how hardly things were going with Nancy. If he 
had guessed that she was slowly dying for want of him, 
nothing could have kept him away fix>m her; for under- 
neath his somewhat strained scrupulousness the man was 
a true man, and his love for Nancy was of the finest 
guailty. But he was so little of a coxcomb that the no- 
tioi^ tbnt a woman could di^ fox \w^ g'i \wsv u^ver onoe 
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entered into his head, and he would have scorned it as 
an absurdity had anycme suggested it to him. 

There was another reason why he dared not yet re- 
turn to Poplar Farm, and that was his undying love for 
the said Nancy, and his fear that if he were brought 
face to face with her again all his scruples against mar- 
rying her while he was imder a cloud would avail him 
nothing, and he should throw honour to the winds and 
take her to his heart, swearing that he would never let 
her go. And this he was not yet prepared to do. Let 
other people say what they would, Laurence was fully 
persuaded in his own mind that Baxendale Hall had 
been set on fire by one of two persons — either by his 
mother or by Nancy. These were the only two (except 
himself) who had any motive for doing this thing; these 
were the only two (as far as he knew) who had access 
to the keys of the front door and the library, and the 
house had evidently been fired from the inside and from 
the upper storey; and these were the only two who had 
ever suggested to him the possibility of committing the 
crime. 

His doubts upon this point formed in his eyes an in- 
surmountable barrier between himself and Nancy. If 
Lady Alicia were guilty, then his mother's shame was 
his, and he felt he had no right to ask any other woman 
to share his dishonour; if, on the contrary, Nancy were 
guilty, then he was ready to lay down his life to shield 
her good name; nay, more, he was even prepared to ex- 
change it for his own as soon as his pecuniary circum- 
stances would permit of. his so doing; but first he must 
know the truth. Which shows that time and Nancy 
together were playing sad havoc with Mr. Baxfc\sAai>s*^ 
principles. He had not even yet gatug^^ ^'^- os^T^i^^^sas' 
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ing force of human love in general, and of his own in 
particular; but he had gauged it sufficiently not to want 
to be brought into contact with Miss Burton just then. 
So he kept out of temptation's way. 

There is no doubt that he was sorely to be pitied. 
To feel certain that either one's mother or the woman 
whom one loves has been guilty of a dishonourable act 
— of a crime, in fact, in the eyes of the law — is not a 
conviction belonging to the peace of any man's soul, even 
of the most callous and unscrupulous; and Laurence 
Baxendale was neither imscrupulous nor callous, so that 
the bitterness of this conviction was to him as the very 
bitterness of death. If his mother were the criminal, 
then Nancy was indeed separated from him for ever: if 
Nancy were the culprit, then honour no longer forbade 
him to renew his old relations with her; but he felt that 
she could never again be to him the old Nancy of dean 
hands and unstained record, though he still loved her 
for old Nancy's sake. He could not yet forgive her for 
having fallen short of his ideal of her. He had still to 
learn the omnipotence of love, and the completeness of 
love's forgiveness. 

When the vicar and his wife were sitting at breakfast 
one morning, not long after their return to Tetleigh, the 
maid brought in the card of Dr. Arrowsmith, one of the 
Silverhampton doctors. 

"What on the earth can he want?" said Michael, 
looking at the card. 

"Let's have him in and ask him," Nora suggested; 
"it will be the simplest way of finding out; just as open- 
ing one's letters is so much simpler than trjdng to guess 
from the post-mark who they come from — yet nearly 
everybody tries the latter meflao^ fei^\^'\ 
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"Shall we have him in here?" asked the vicar doubt- 
fully. 

'*0f course; I want to hear what he's got to 
say." 

"Still, darling, he may not wish you to hear what he 
has got to say." 

"Oh, Michael, what a fussy old maid you are! I 
can't think what induced me to marry an old maid." 

"Possibly because an old maid happened to fall in 
love with you," suggested the vicar. 

"That must have been it Nobody but old maids 
ever did fall in love with us, worse luck! Laurence 
Baxendale is an older maid than you are — a younger 
man I know, but an older maid — and he fell in love with 
Nancy; and I can't keep count of how many others have 
done it besides. It seems an old-maidish trick that they 
fall into." 

"But what about Dr. Arrowsmith, Nora?" said the 
vicar, again looking at the card. 

"I've told you — go and bring him in here; if you 
don't, I shall have to fetch him myself." 

Michael did as he was bid, kissing his wife as he 
passed by her chair on his way to the door; though how 
his wife's chair came between him and the door, con- 
sidering that his chair was just in front of that egress 
and his wife's at the other end of the room, it is difficult 
to understand. Still, it was only on a par with his 
having maintained, in former da3rs, that the nearest way 
from the church to the vicarage at its gates was by 
Wayside, a mile and a quarter distant. Evidently Mr. 
Arbuthnot had not the bump of locality. Many men, 
especially young ones, are similarly lacking-, ke '^^Sk Vs*^ t^s^ 
means pecuUar, 
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As Nora had bidden him, her husband brought 
Dr. Arrowsmith at once into the dining-room. 

"I am sorry to trouble the vicar thus early in the 
morning, Mrs. Arbuthnot," began the latter, shaking hands 
with Nora; "but I am aware that a man called Rufus 
Webb is a parishioner of his — and a very remarkable 
man, too." 

"Yes," replied Nora, "he is quite a character; every- 
body knows him about here." 

"I hope you do not bring bad news of him," added 
her husband. 

"I do, Mr. Arbuthnot — the very worst, I fear that 
I could bring. Webb has been knocked down and run 
over by a heavy dray, and is now dying in Silverhampton 
Hospital, where he was taken immediately after the ac- 
cident" 

Nora's pretty eyes filled with tears. "Oh, how sad! 
— how dreadfully sad! When did it happen?" 

"Yesterday afternoon. At first we hoped that we 
should pull him through; but this morning it is quite 
evident that there is no hope of his recovery." 

"How came a dray to run over him?" asked the 
vicar; "the streets of Silverhampton are not generally so 
crowded — especially in an afternoon — that there need be 
any danger in crossing them." 

"He says he was so dizzy that he did not see the 
dray coming till it was upon him." 

"Dizzy? — what made him dizzy? A big, strong man 
like that ought not to have been feeling dizzy," said Nora; 
"was he ill, do you think?" 

"No, Mrs. Arbuthnot, he wasn't ill; but I am afraid 
he was hungry." And the doctor's voice was a trifle 
husky. 
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"Hungry?" cried Michael; "Rufus Webb hungry? I 
knew that he was poor, but I hadn't an idea that things 
were as bad with him as that" 

"He was dying of hunger," said Dr. Arrowsmith. 

The vicar's lip trembled. "Good heavens I and I 
never knew. What a blind fool I have been!" 

"He has evidently been starving some weeks," con- 
tinued the doctor, "and that is why he has no strength 
to rally from the accident A man in better condition 
would soon have recovered from such injuries as Mr. 
Webb has received; but he is so sadly weakened by want 
of proper nourishment — I might say by want of any 
nourishment — that there is not the slightest chance of his 
recovery." 

"Poor Mr. Webb! Poor, poor Mr. Webb!" exclaimed 
Nora, who was fairly crying by this time. 

"He cannot live many hours: and as he particularly 
desires to see Mr. Arbuthnot I came at once to fetch your 
husband. I gather that he has some sort of confession 
to make, as he keeps saying that he cannot die with an 
uQconfessed sin upon his soul." 

The same thought flashed simultaneously through the 
minds of Michael and his wife, as the same thought so 
often flashes simultaneously through the minds of two 
people who perfectly love and understand one another — 
the thought that the mystery of the burning of Baxendale 
Hall was about to be solved, and that at last Laurence 
would feel himself free from any shadow of suspicion, 
and be at liberty to take the money and marry Nancy. 
And the thought filled them with joy; for the sight of 
Nancy's pinched face, upon which time was aheady be- 
ginning to write lines which told a sad stotY c^^ l'^^^ ^!^^^ 

FiulofFtrr, ^^ 
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appointed and hope deferred and love unsatisfied, was a 
sight which cut both the vicar and his wife to the heart 

But aloud they only said how grieved they were for 
Rufus Webb's misfortune; and Michael made himself 
ready with all speed to accompany Dr. Arrowsmith to the 
hospital. 

"It is as much as we shall do to get there before he 
dies," the doctor said. 

**God grant that I may be in time to hear his confes- 
sion," murmured the vicar, as he started on his way. 



CHAPTER XX. 
TO WHAT PURPOSE? 

It snrely would have been but commonsense 
To sell this omtment for three hundred pence, 
And give to those who cannot food afford; 
Say, to what purpose was this waste, Oh Lord? 

When they arrived at Silverhampton Hospital Rufus 
Webb's sun had well-nigh gone down. But he knew 
Michael, and evinced a wish to speak to him alone; so 
the doctor went away, leaving the two together. 

"I am so thankful you have come," the sick man 
gasped; "I was afraid you would not arrive in time, and 
I cannot die in peace until I have extracted a promise 
from you to do something for me after I am gone." 

"I will do anything in my power for you, Webb," re- 
plied Michael. 

Rufus drew a key from a ribbon which was tied round 

Jns neck, "This is the key of a tin box which you will 

&2d in my cottage at The Ways. 'Sioxoisfc txv^ faithfully 
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that you will bum the contents of that box— that you 
will destroy them utterly, and let them be consumed by 
the fire that may be quenched, lest the fire that never can 
be quenched shall consume my soul." 

"I promise." 

"Promise also that no one shall read the contents of 
that box save yourself — and, maybe, your wife, since 
those whom God hath joined together man may not put 
asunder." 

"I promise," repeated the vicar. 

"I meant to bum them myself, so that other men 
should not see my iniquity and glory in my shame; but 
the God of vengeance has ordered it differently. For He 
has ordained that what is done in secret shall be pro- 
claimed on the house-tops, and that what is hidden shall 
be made manifest." 

"I faithfully promise that I will bum whatever I find 
in that tin box, and that no one shall ever look upon its 
contents save my wife and I." 

An expression of > peace stole over Webb's white face. 
"I knew I could trust you," he murmured. 

"Yes, you knew you could trust me, a mere sinfiil 
man such as yourself; but you could not trust the God, 
Whose minister I am. And why should you believe that 
the God you worship is inferior to His Own servants?" 

"I have served Him and feared Him with all my 
heart." 

"That may be; but you have neither loved Him nor 
trusted Him." 

The dying man lay silent for a few minutes, with 
closed eyes; then he opened them again and said: "I 
wonder if you are; right, and if I have m\%\N3A^<i^'^?bMN. -^ 
these yesLTS?" 
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"I am sure of it." 

''And do you think He will pardon me that also, in 
addition to my many other sins — for I am beginning to 
hope that there is mercy reserved even for me?" 

"I am sure of it," repeated the vicar; "although it is 
hard, even for Him, to be misjudged by those whom He 
loves; there are few things harder." 

There was another pause and then Rufus roused him- 
self again and rambled on: "I have a sin on my con- 
science which I fain would confess. I have made idols 
to myself with my own hands and worshipped them. You 
will find them in the tin box." 

"Have you nothing on your conscience also with re- 
gard to the burning of Baxendale Hall?" Michael spoke 
very distinctly; he saw that the time was growing short, 
and he longed for Laurence to be cleared by Rufus be- 
fore Rufus died. 

"Yes, yes — that is it I was so busy watching for 
Lettice to come and meet me that I forgot what I was 
saying. She always meets me when I come home in the 
evening, you know, but to-night she is late. And it is 
growing dark, too. Ah! there is her white dress among 
the poppies; and there are such a number of poppies this 
year, and they are so red — so red. Red Hke crimson, 
and white as — as " 

"As wool;" the vicar finished the sentence; "though 
your sins be red like crimson they shall be made white as 
wool; you know that, Webb." 

But Rufus was wandering. "Yes, the poppies are red 

— see how red they are — and Lettice's dress is quite 

white — white as her own sweet soul. And the flames of 

Baxendale Hall are red, too — like tongues of fire — look 

how red I" 
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Michael made another effort to recall the sick man's 
senses. "Listen, Webb; answer me one question; had you 
anything to do with the burning of Baxendale?" 

The fading intelligence flickered up again. "Yes, I 
had; I saw that the young man's soul must be saved, 
though so as by fire; and I prayed God day and night 
that he would send down fire firom heaven to consume 
Baxendale Hall. And the Lord Who answered by fire, 
He was God." 

"But did you do more than pray? For God's sake 
tell me this, Webb, for the happiness of many depends 
upon your answer." The vicar was desperate: it was so 
hard to get a sensible reply out of Webb in his present 
condition, and it seemed cruel to press for one; yet 
Nancy's life depended upon the matter at issue, and 
Nancy's life must be saved if possible. 

"Speak, Webb," the vicar urged; "did you do more 
than pray for the burning of Baxendale Hall?" 

"Yes; but I could not enter the library where all 
Laurence Baxendale's idols were set up, as only he pos- 
isessed the key." Webb was fully conscious now. 

"Yes; go on; tell me all quickly." 

"I prayed for an occasion, and yet none came." 

"And you never had the chance of doing what you 
wished. Yes, I understand; get on — for heaven's sake 
get on!" said Michael, putting to the sick man's lips a 
cordial which the doctor had left with him in case it was 
needed. 

The cordial did its work well; and for a few moments 
the soul came back into Rufus Webb with a flash of its 
former fire. "And then the mighty wind came, and the 
Lord was not in the wind; and the earth $fcfi^^ -mn.^ 
quaked withal, but the Lord "was xio\. m "Cjxei ^^wJ^^*^- 
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And I Stood before Baxendale Hall, and saw it as a reed 
shaken in the wind; and I prayed that the Lord would 
raze it even to the ground, so that the soul of Laurence 
Baxendale might be saved. 

"Yes, yes; and what happened then?" 

"My prayer was not answered; the great and strong 
wind passed by, and Baxendale Hall stood firm. The 
next day there was a great calm; and I stood before the 
Lord and prayed Him again that Baxendale should be 
destroyed for Laurence's sake; and as I prayed I looked 
down to the ground, and beheld lying at my feet a bunch 
of keys — among others the keys of the Hall and the 
Ubrary. And I said, 'God has delivered the Hall into my 
hand; I will go in and do with it even as I will!' " 

Michael's heart beat fast, and he prayed that Webb's 
life might be spared until he had made a full confession. 
"And so you went into the house?" he prompted. 

The dying man's eyes were bright with unnatural ex- 
citement; it was the last flicker before the Hght went out 
"No; just as I was going to open the front door I heard 
a Voice say in my ear, *What doest thou here, Rufus?' 
And I answered, *I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of Hosts, because Thy children have forsaken Thy 
covenant and torn down Thy altars, and have followed 
after false gods; but now I will destroy their idols, and 
cause their images to cease out of the land.' " 

For a. few seconds Rufus struggled for breath, and 
Michael's heart stood still for fear that even now Webb 
would die before the whole story was told; but the im- 
natural exaltation still upheld him, and he went on again: 
"Then the Voice said unto me, *Son of man, turn thee 
yet again; thinkest thou that the Lord seeth not, or that 
He hath forsaken the earth? To Him belon^eth venge- 
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ance and recompense, and it is He that killeth and He 
that maketh alive. He alone can create and He alone 
can destroy; neither is there any that can deliver out of 
His Hand.' And when the Voice had done speaking unto 
me^ I turned me away from Baxendale Hall, for I knew 
that I was not counted worthy to save the soul of Lau- 
rence Baxendale, nor to offer up his dwelling-place as a 
sacrifice to the Lord of Hosts. It is only clean hands that 
can offer up burnt-offerings, and mine were red with blood 
— the blood of my own wife." 

"Good heavens, Webb! Do you mean to say that you 
did not set fire to the place after all?" 

"Nay; the burning of Baxendale was not to mine 
honour; for the Lord delivered it into the hand of a. 
woman." 

"How could you tell it was a woman and not a man 
that burnt down the Hall?" The vicar was now almost 
as much excited as Rufiis Webb himself. 

"Because the keys belonged to a woman — to a woman 
who had left the house just before I prepared to enter it, 
and who had done there as she listed, with none to hinder 
her or make her afraid. And blessed among women shall 
she be — blessed shall she be above women in the tent I 
For to her it was given to save the soul of Laurence 
Baxendale, and to bum his images with fire, and to de- 
stroy the accursed thing within his house!" 

Rufus fell back on his pillow exhausted, and Dr. 
Arrowsmith came and stood behind Arbuthnot. "It is 
nearly over now," he whispered. 

Michael put his mouth dose to the dying man's ear. 
"The name of the woman — ^for heaven's sake tell me the 
name of the woman," he entreated. 

Webb's voice was so weak as \.o "b^ ^c^cj^ -aixx^^iiis^^. 
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"The name — of — the woman — do you say? There is but 
one woman's name — in the — whole world — and that is 
Lettice — my Lettice — my wife. See — there she is coming 
— to meet me — through the field of poppies — the red 
poppies. Don't you see her — in her — white dress — and 
the little curls — on her neck — and the dimple — in her 
cheek? I knew — she would come; she never keeps me 
waiting. Look, how the wind — is blowing — the little curls 
— across " 

But Rufus never finished the sentence on earth; Lettice 
herself heard the end of it. 

"It is all over," said the doctor softly. 

Michael stood as a man stunned; one thought and 
one only possessed his mind, and branded itself into his 
very soul. "It must have been Lady Alicia," he kept 
sa)ring over and over again to himself; "it must have been 
Lady Alicia." 

He now felt no doubt in his own mind that Lady 
Alicia was the culprit, since (so far as he knew) she was 
the only woman who had access to the keys of Baxendale 
Hall; but the discovery of her guilt would make matters 
worse instead of better for Laurence. No honourable man 
would touch money obtained by his own mother's crime; 
and his misery would be increased tenfold if that mother 
were publicly convicted of arson. So the vicar was thank- 
ful that Webb's confession was locked in his own breast, 
never to be revealed to anybody. 

The following day he and his wife went together to 
Webb's cottage at The Ways, and found there the tin 
box, as Rufus had said. Save this one box there was 
hardly any furniture lefl in the house; Webb had parted 
with almost everything he possessed in order to buy 
bread. 
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"What do you think there is inside?" Nora whispered 
to her husband. 

"Probably some relics of his dead wife; but we will 
open it and see." 

So they unlocked it, wondering what pathetic little 
mysteries they should find therein. 

To their surprise they found no love-tokens; only 
heaps of manuscript in Webb's own handwriting; and — 
to their still greater amazement — they discovered that these 
were the manuscripts of unpublished novels. 

At the top of the box was the following paper: — 

"It is my intention to bum these manuscripts before 
I die, so that my secret may perish with me and my sin 
be covered; but if God in His justice sees fit to prevent 
this, I solemnly adjure whosoever opens this box utterly 
to destroy its contents, and to let not one escape. May 
God forgive me my sin in writing them! — but they were 
so burnt into my brain that I felt I must write them in 
spite of myself — even though I knew I was denying the 
living God in so doing. I believe my brain would have 
burst had I not given expression to the ideas which con- 
sumed it; nevertheless it would have been better for me 
to enter into life having stamped out the intellect which 
separated me from my God, than with all my powers to 
be cast into hell, where their worm dieth not and their 
fire is not quenched. I hold that novel-writing and novel- 
reading are heinous sins; for whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie shall have their part in the lake which bumeth with 
fire and brimstone; and I would rather die for lack of 
bread than earn money by such a means as this. I will 
never endanger the souls of others by letting them read 
that which I, in my folly, have written; but ma^jV^^ <;^ 
speak as a fool) the mere writing ot tX tcv^^ \>^ ^cj^^^^ss. 
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me, if the memorial of it perish witih me, and it be de- 
stroyed for evermore. 

(Signed) "Rufus Webb/' 

Before burning them Michael and his wife read Webb's 
manuscripts, as he had given them permission; arTd they 
were astonished at the brilliance of the novels. Admirable 
in elegance of style, naasterly in delineation of character, 
powerful in pourtrayal of [feeling, they bore the rare hall- 
mark of genius; and might have ranked — ^had they been 
published — among the most popular novels of the day. 

When they had finished reading the books the vicar 
said that he must bum them at once. Nora besought him 
not to do so. "It seems a sin," she said, "to bum books 
which might give pleasure to hundred and thousands of 
people, and do them a lot of good, too, besides winning 
fame for the author." 

But Michael was as adamant "Can I break a pro- 
mise made to a man who is dead?" he asked. 

"But, Michael dear, it seems such an awful pity that 
all that genius should be utterly wasted." 

"To what purpose is this waste? Is that what you 
would ask, my Nora?" 

"Yes, it is. Think what a great deal of money these 
manscripts would fetch from any publisher, and what an 
immense amount of good might be dpne with the money I 
Wouldn't it be better to found a hospital or an orphanage 
or something in memory of Mr. Webb, than to keep a 
senseless promise which he extorted from you when pro- 
bably he was delirious." 

"He wasn't delirious, Nora; he was perfectly conscious 
when he asked me to make the promise, and it is enjoined 
on the paper in the box " 
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"But SO much good might be done with the money/' 
persisted Nora, 

"It might have beai sold for three hundred pence 
and have been given to the poor," quoted her husband; 
"nevertheless, dear child, I must keep my promise. Webb 
knew what he meant when he asked me to make it 
Doesn't it strike you what it meant to him, when you realise 
that he literally died of starvation rather than earn what 
he omsidered were the wages of sin; though the soiurce 
of considerable weahh lay in that box all the time, and 
}ie knew it?" 

Nora began to cry. "Poor, poor Mr. Webb!" she 
sobbed; "it is all too sad to think about; but he was a 
good man." 

"He was one of the saints of God," said Michael 
gently, "but he never found it out" 

"I expect he has found it out by now." 

"I am sure he has." 

And then they burnt the heap of manuscript 

When the last scrap of paper had been consumed 
Nora said through her tears: "Oh! Michael, how terrible 
it is to think that all that poor man's genius and strength 
and capacity for feeling were utterly wasted." 

"Not wasted, Nora; there is no such thing as waste in 
God's economy." 

The following Sunday the vicar of Tetleigh preached 
a sermon on the success of failure fiom the text, "To 
what purpose is this waste?" He showed that futile efforts, 
disappointed hopes, unrequited loves, unfulfilled ideals, 
unrealised ambitions, misplaced trusts — none of these are 
really wasted; that it was only when the money hajd beexs. 
^pent, and the alabaster box had beeti \>xO«Lec\.^ ^ss.^ ^CisNft. 
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spikenard had been spilled, that the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment. 

People said that it was the best sennon he had ever 
preached; but he said that it was the best sermon that 
Rufus Webb had ever preached, and perchance he was 
right 

Ail this time Laurence Baxendale was keeping away 
from Poplar Farm, and Nancy was slowly dying for the 
want of him. Anthony saw what was wrong with his 
favourite cousin, and for awhile held his peace upon the 
subject; but after a bit silence was unendiu'able to him, 
and he felt constrained to speak. 

"I say, Nan," he airily remarked, "you don't seem in 
especially good spirits." 

"Who could be in good spirits such weather as this?" 
asked Nancy, looking at the rain which was drearily run- 
ning down the window. 

"I admit it would be difficult — and then it would be 
only spirits and water. By the way, why doesn't our 
friend Baxendale come back home again? He has been 
away an unconscionable time." 

Nancy's pale face flushed. "How can he come back 
to live among people who have said such horrid things 
about him?" 

"My dear child, sensitiveness as to the remarks of our 
neighbours is a sure S)anptom that our livers want attend- 
ing to. No healthy animal cares a rap what its neighbours 
do or do not say about it Therefore I should strongly 
advise friend Baxendale to drown his woes in calomel, 
and return to rest in the house of his fathers; by which 
I mean the farm of his father." 

Nancy did not reply, and there was silence for a mo- 
ment Then Anthony suddeuVy \A\it^fcA owt; "I say, I 
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wish you wouldn't fret after that brute; he isn't worth it, 
Nancy; he really isn't." 

**I suppose nobody is really worth fretting after," re- 
pHed Nancy ruefully, "when you come to that; but that 
doesn't prevent you from doing it, if you are that way 
inclined." 

"Still I wish you wouldn't do it, Nancy; and especi- 
ally about such a prig as Baxendale." 

"I know I'm an idiot for doing it — nobody knows 
that better than I do; but I can no more help fretting 
after Laurence than I can help breathing. And it is so 
unlike me, too; I used to enjoy things so, and never to 
mind about anything; but after he came into my life 
everything became different, and now I can no more put 
him out of my life again than the leopard can change his 
spots." 

"Confound the fellow!" said Anthony under his breath. 

"It is no use blaming him, Tony; he can no more 
help it than I can." 

"You are the last girl that I should have expected to 
sacrifice her life to a brute of a man, after the fashion of 
a suttee and rot of that kind." 

Nancy laughed a sad little laugh, out of which all the 
merriment had departed. "I couldn't have sacrificed my- 
self on a common altar — not on an altar that hadn't been 
passed by an inspector and licensed by the local authorities 
— but Laurence happened to be all that. He is the best, 
and the most honourable, and the highest-minded man I 
ever met. I couldn't help loving him, nor could I ever 
leave off when once I had begun." 

"I say. Nan, I wish you'd marry me, and forget all 
that Baxendale stuff." 

Nancy looked up in amazement, ^'^^xrj ^qnx^'X.^^'X 
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What an idea! Why, I thought you were cut out to be 
an old bachelor." 

"The ancients remarked, *Call no man single till he is 
dead,' or words to that effect; and they were intelligent 
people." 

"But, Tony " 

"Oh! you needn't say you don't love me — I know 
that well enough, bless you! But I don't mind admitting 
you to my confidence to the extent of confiding in you 
that I do love you— little as your own conscience will tell 
you that you deserve such an honour; and I think I could 
cure you of that Baxendale rot if you'd let me try. Do 
let me try, Nancy, there's a darling!" 

Nancy shook her head. "No, Tony; I once gave my- 
self heart and soul to Laurence Baxendale; and, whether 
he values the gift or not, I cannot take it back again. 
I am his for time and for eternity, even if he doesn't 
know it." 

"Confound him!" repeated Anthony. 

"And there is another reason why I couldn't marry 
you, Tony, even if I would. Can't you see that I am dy- 
ing, and shall never marry anybody now?" 

"Rubbish!" said Tony roughly. 

"It isn't rubbish, dear. I am dying, simply because 
I can't live without Laurence — just as other people die 
because they can't live without food or air or water. And 
even in dying I only care about him. I know it's wicked 
of me, but the whole point of going to heaven at all 
seems to me to be that Laurence will be there, and that 
I shall walk in unending lanes with him through all 
eternity. That is all I care for. If the angels say to me 
when I get there, as people say in banks, *How will yoii 
taJte it, Mi$s Burton?'— 1 sha\\ sa-j, ^Qxi&\.'^Na^xi^^Ba.xen- 
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dale, and the rest in lanes.' That's my idea of heaven." 
And Nancy went out of the room, shutting the door be- 
hind her, 

"Confound the brute!" said Anthony under his breath 
once more. Only this time he did not use the word 
^* confound." 



CHAPTER XXI. 
LADY ALICIA. 

If sin performed is worthy blame, 
Is sin intended just the same? 

After the New Year came in the weather was so 
severe and Nancy so fragile that Mr. and Mrs. Burton de- 
cided to take her to Mentone for a time, in order to see 
what a warmer climate would do for their darling; and 
simultaneously Lord and Lady Portcullis— with Lady Alicia 
Baxendale as their guest — likewise found refuge from the 
ferocity of an English spring in the south of France. 

On his relations* departure from Drawbridge Castle 
Mr. Baxendale returned to Poplar Farm; which return oc- 
curred just a week before the Burtons fled, on the wings 
of the winter wind, to where they hoped the winter wind 
could not reach them. 

Poor Nancy never walked in the lanes now, for to her 
they were as one huge, green cemetery of buried hopes 
and joys; and not being the kind of woman who haunts 
.burying-grounds, she wisely avoided them. 

Tliere are some natures that cling to the last restix?.^ 
places of what the/ have Ipved, and deVii^XX*^ ^\kcX^^"^^^ 
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there, watering these flowers with tears; and there are 
others that cannot bear the agony which the mere sight 
of such sepulchres arouses, and who would therefore fain 
hide their dead away out of their sight, and let them be 
as though they had never been. God pity those bereaved 
hearts, whose sole happiness lies in remembrance; for 
their sorrow is indeed great! But God help those more 
sorely afflicted ones, whose sole happiness lies in forget- 
fulness; for their misery is infinitely greater! 

Therefore it never came to pass that Laurence met 
Nancy walking in the lanes, as they used so often to meet 
in the happy, far-off days; but on Sunday he saw her face 
to face, coming out of Tetleigh Church, and the sight cut 
him to the heart Was that thin, pale, careworn woman 
his sunny little Nancy? And was his the hand that had 
wiped the sunshine out of that wan face, and written 
sorrow, in capital letters, all over it? 

As his heart went out silently, in an agony of pity^ 
towards the girl whose life he had deliberately spoiled, a 
fierce hope took hold of Laurence that his mother was 
innocent after all, and Nancy the real culprit If this 
were so matters might after all be put straight between 
himself and the girl he loved. He could not ask her to 
condone a crime committed by his mother, and so in a 
way entailed upon himself; but he could condone — nay, 
now he felt he could fully and freely forgive — wrong-doing 
perpetrated by Nancy out of too great love for him. His 
shame he could not allow her to share; but he would will- 
ingly take hers upon his shoulders, and bear its conse- 
quences if possible in her stead. 

If Nancy was heartsick for Laurence, he was none the 

Jess heartsick for her. The agony of separation was not 

killing him .as it was killing.Tiet, \>ecaM^ ^xaajaf's* ijhysique 
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is made of stronger elements than a woman's; but he 
hungered and thirsted and prayed and agonised not one 
whit less than she. She was the one human being to 
whom he had shown all that was in his heart— before 
whom he had poured out the hidden treasures of his soul; 
and — having once broken down the hedge of his reserve 
— the longing to do it again was almost uncontrollable. 
At the iirst sight of her altered face he knew that he 
could forgive — nay, that he already had forgiven — her, 
whatever she might have done: love had once and for 
ever blotted out all her offences, and he yearned to take 
her in his arms ajod defend her against the whole world: 
yet honour made this impossible until his mother's inno* 
cence was proved. 

While Laurence's pride was melting, away in the heat 
of his love for Nancy, and his soul was hourly crying out 
for her, the Burtons and their daughter started for Men- 
tone; and he looked in vain in all the familiar places for 
the pale little face which had become the centre of his 
imiverse. Nancy was now out of his reach. 

But that did not put her out of his thoughts; in fact 
it had a precisely opposite effect All that early spring — 
when the roads were swept dean by the east wind, and 
the fields smelt of the daisies that were yet to be (for 
there is always a smell of future daisies in the air on the 
first spring days) — Laurence's heart went out to Nancy, 
and cried for her as thirsty men cry for water in a barren 
and dry land where no water is. Nevertheless the more 
he thought about it the more fully he became convinced 
that it was his mother who had set fire to Baxendale Hall; 
his poor, foolish mother, who had never been able in all 
her life to discover the distinction between gpod ^scA «^ 
— much less to choose the one and Tt&x&i^ >i5afe cfOcfix. ^^^ 
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remembered how she had begged him to do the deed 
himself, and how utterly futile had been his efforts to con- 
vince her that such a suggestion was of the nature of sin; 
and he knew her well enough to understand how she could 
succeed in convincing herself that she was actually per- 
forming a righteous act in fulfilling the old prophecy, as 
well as in making her son (as she thought) a rich man 
for the rest of his life. And if this were so, then, alas! 
Nancy could never be his; for though pride was disap- 
pearing, honour stood firm as ever. 

The warmer climate of the sunny south did not do 
as much for Nancy as her parents had hoped. She lost 
her cough, and the doctors could find pothing organically 
wrong with her; but neither climate nor medicine can do 
much in the way of ministering to a mind diseased. Had 
the last miserable six months been blotted out, Nancy 
would speedily have become as strong and well as she 
had ever been in her life; but she could not forget, and 
the memory of what in one short year she had won and 
lost was killing her as surely as, if more slowly than, any 
disease defined by the faculty. 

And yet she prayed to forget — she hated to remember; 
that was the hard part of it There are sweet-natured 
women who can cherish their sorrow until it becomes to 
them a familiar friend on earth and a guide to heaven; 
who order their harmonious goings by the thought of what 
their loved ones would have wished, until upon these 
gentle souls those loved ones exercise a stronger influence 
than they ever exercised in the days of their flesh; and 
such women are tried by sorrow as by a refiner's fire, 
and come out of it as burnished gold. But Nancy was 
not after this kind. She was passionate rather than tender, 
and so the ''grace of a day tiiaX \s ^^^^''' \\a.^ uo hold 
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ttpon her. On the contrary she chafed against it, and 
longed to blot it for ever out of the book of her remem- 
brance. She wanted no tender memories of Laurence to 
occupy the place he had left vacant in her heart; she de- 
sired not that grief should fill the room up of her absent 
love, and remind her of all his gracious parts; gentler 
women would have wished this, but not Nancy. She 
wanted the man himself, just as he was, with all his over- 
scrupulousness and impracticability and unreasonableness, 
to have and to hold, for better for worse, till death should 
them part Failing this, she prayed for forgetfulness — 
prayed that he might depart out of her existence alto- 
gether and the memory of him might not trouble her 
again — ^that he would leave her free to live her own life, 
unvexed by the haunting shadows of what might have 
been. And yet she was so fashioned that oblivion was 
impossible to her; the boon she craved was strictly denied 
to her by the peculiarities of her own nature; the more 
she strove to hate and to forget, the more passionately 
did she love and the more vividly did she remember. 
For the which surely heaven pitied her. 

Spring had fully dawned when Lady Alicia came back 
to England and to Poplar Farm. Her son was delighted 
to see the change which the journey had wrought in her; 
she looked younger and happier (and consequently hand- 
somer) than she had looked for years. 

"I am so glad to see you so well, mother," said 
Laurence affectionately. 

"Yes, dear Laurence, I know I look well; I noticed it 
myself in the looking-glass, which so often tells us any^ 
thing but a flattering tale, as dear Somebody — I forget 
his name-^remarked." 

"The warm' weather suited yoM,'^ 
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"Ahf it was hot only the climate^ dear Laurentie, thak 
renewed my youth, though I confess sunshine is very 
sweet and soothing, even if somewhat tr3ring to the com- 
plexion; but it does no real damage if one always wears 
a gauze veil. Your dear aunt's maid would not permit 
me — positively would not permit me — to step out-of-doors 
without a white gauze veil, and I felt most grateful to 
her for her forethought She is an excellent person — 
quite excellent; I dont know -what I should have done 
without her." 

Laurence sighed. "I wish I dould afford for you to 
have a maid of your own, mother." 

"Well, dear child, I cannot deny that a maid has a 
very beneficial effect upon a woman's character.. It is 
quite impossible to find any leisure for cultivating one's 
higher nature, if one has to do one's own hair and look 
after one's own wardrobe; and yet it is so sweet to cul- 
tivate one's higher nature if one can find time— ^almost a 
duty in fact.'* 

"I suppose it is." Laurence with difficulty repressed 
a smile. 

"I always think dear St. Peter's — or was it St Paul's 
— remark (I invariably confuse the two) about a woman's 
not plaiting her hair or putting on gold and apparel, but 
haying a meek and quiet spirit instead, is so very beauti- 
ful and appropriate. But it is only those women who 
have a maid to see to the plaiting of their hair and the 
putting on of their apparel that get the time to attend to 
the development of meek and quiet spirits. One woman 
really cannot undertake both departments herself; and yet 
it is so sad for either to be neglected." 

"J suppose if you had only time for one you would 
consider the former the mote ica^attaDSLV^ ^-aid Laurence. 
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^*Of course, dear child, of course; because one loses 
caste if one's hair is badly done or one's dothes are 
shabby, while nobody thinks any the worse of one for iK)t 
having a meek and quiet spirit. Not that I don't think 
it is very sweet and Christian to do both — I do indeed; 
but of course the things that show are always of more 
importance than the things that don't show. Anybody 
can see that" 

"Of course." Laurence's tone was dry. 

"And now I have a confession to make to you, dear 
Laurence; a most serious confession. I am afraid you 
will be very angry with me — you have a somewhat un- 
reasonable temper, as your poor dear father had — but I 
feel sure you will pardon me in the end." 

Laurence's heart stood still for a second, and then 
went on at double-quick speed. So the confession he 
dreaded to hear was coming at last, and his darling and 
he were to be separated for ever. "Well, what is it, 
mother?" 

"You see, dear child, poverty is peculiarly repellent 
to anyone of my refined and sensitive nature; and not 
only repellent — it is also positively injurious. It creates 
faults — or rather, I should say, weaknesses — ^which other- 
wise would not exist, and which have never distinguished 
any of the Moates before; and it prevents the full deve- 
lopment of virtues which properly belong to my character." 

"Yes, yes; I hear." Laurence was impatient, but his 
mother was not going to be hurried. 

"Therefore I feel it to be my dutjr to myself, and to 
all around me, to escape from a state which is so in- 
jurious to my higher nature. You see it is the duty of 
us all to cultivate our higher natures — dear St Paul sa^^ 
something about working out QUI Qvnx ^aiw^^csi^ -six^X 
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am sure he means by this that we must avoid all things 
which are not profitable to us — in fact he uses those 
exact words, if I remember rightly." 

"And poverty is not profitable to your salvation. Is 
that what you mean, mother?" 

"Yes, dear child; how quickly you comprehend things! 
If only your poor dear father had understood me as well 
as you do, what a much better and happier woman I 
might have been." 

Laurence had his doubts as to the accuracy of the 
deduction; but he wisely refrained from putting them into 
words. 

"Therefore I have felt for some time that it was my 
duty at all costs to escape from poverty. I was not doing 
myself or my higher instincts anything like justice; and it 
is so beautiful to do justice to one's highest and best self, 
whatever sacrifice it may involve!" 

"Even if it be Baxendale Hall itself that happens to 
be the burnt offering." 

Lady Alicia sighed. "But that sacrifice was wasted, 
you see, owing to your imfortunate wrong-headedness and 
obstinacy." 

"Then what is the second sacrifice involved in this 
moral regeneration?" 

"It is hardly a sacrifice, dear Laurence; though I 
shall always believe that Baxendale Hall was bmut by 
a miracle in order to give my higher nature a chance of 
fuller development. I remember once coming upon a 
beautiful little poem about something *for which I pant,' 
and 'fuller something else I want,' which exactly ex- 
presses all that I feel." 

Laurence could hardly control his impatience to hear 
the worst and have done witii it. "As I unfortunately 
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spoiled sacrifice number one, for goodness' sake tell me 
what sacrifice number two is; and be quick about it" 

"It is not a sacrifice, as I have told you, dear Lau- 
rence; it is only a sweet, beautiful chance and develop- 
ment Dear Lord Watercress, with whom at Cannes I 
renewed my former friendship, has again asked me to be 
his wife; and I have accepted him." 

Laurence was dumfounded. He had never dreamed 
of his mother's marrying again. 

"I think it is so touching and beautiful," continued 
Lady Alicia, "that I should be given another chance of 
happiness, afler having been so foolish as to refuse him 
for the sake of your father all those years ago. As dear 
Shakespeare says, there is a divinity which puts things 
straight again, however much we may make a mull of 
them ourselves." 

Then Laurence found words: "I hope Lord Water- 
cress will make you very happy, mother," he said gently. 

"I am sure he will, dear child; he has twenty thou- 
sand a year, and two most charming places. He says we 
must each go our own way, and neither be bothered with 
the other, as there is money enough for both. So dif- 
ferent from your poor dear father, who was always want- 
ing me to be with him, and never could be happy with- 
out me! Ah, dear Lord Watercress could have given him 
a lesson in unselfishness!" 

"We'll leave my father out of the conversation alto- 
gether, if you don't mind, mother, and devote our atten- 
tion to — his successor." 

"You see, dear Laurence, I am sure it is my duty to 
marry a rich man if I can; and it is very sweet of you 
to take it so nicely. You don't seem a bit angry, and I 
was so afraid you would be." 



< 
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"No, I am not angry. I've no right to be." 

**And I want to tell you something else just to show 
you how much harm poverty was doing to my character; 
and how necessary it is for me to be rich if I am to be 
as good as I should like to be — and as I ought to be, 
for it is everybody's duty to be good, don't you think?" 

"I suppose so; but it's a pretty hard job sometimes!" 

"Of course you will keep what I am going to tell you 
quite a secret, won't you?" 

"Mother, is it necessary to ask me that?" 

"Well then," said Lady Alicia in a nervous, deprecat- 
ing manner, totally unlike her usual calm serenity, "would 
you believe it of me, dear Laurence? — I so hated being 
poor that I made up my mind to set fire to Baxendale 
Hall on purpose to get the insurance money! I did in- 
deed! Isn't it awful to think that poverty could bring a 
gentlewoman and a Moate to such a strait as this?" And 
her ladyship began to cry. 

"Don't cry, mother dear; but tell me all about it" 
Laurence was putting a tremendous restraint upon himself. 

"That is all; and it is bad enough, goodness knows! 
I see now how wicked of me it would have been; but at 
that time I wanted money so dreadfully that I didn't care 
what sin I committed to get it." 

"Then didn't you carry out your intention after all?" 
asked Laurence, with a strange, tight feeling round his 
heart. 

"No, no,*' sobbed Lady Alicia; "but that was no 
credit to me. It was when I was contemplating this 
wicked step that somebody forestalled me — goodness 
knows who! — and actually did what I had intended to 
do. And then — when I heard what people said and 
thought about the crim^ — \ T^afc»^<J. ^\aX, ^ lucky woman 
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I had been to have just escaped committing it I never 
knew how wrong it was till I heard other people say so." 

Laurence fell on his knees at his mother's feet 
"Mother, swear to me that you are speaking the truth — 
that you did not carry out your intention. Remember, 
even if you did, I would freely forgive you, and keep the 
secret with my life." 

"But I didn't do it, Laurence; indeed I didn't Though 
I don't see that I am really much better than if I had. 
It ,was ^ot my fault that I didn't carry out my sinful in- 
tention. Oh, it is dreadful to think that I — a Moate — 
could have sunk so low!" 

Laurence stretched out a trembling hand and seized 
a Bible that was lying on his mother's work-table. "Will 
you kiss this, and swear that it wasn't you who set fire to 
the Hall?" 

Lady Alicia kissed the Book. "I swear that it was 
not I," she said solemnly; "though I feel my guilt is the 
same as if it were." 

Laurence rose from his knees with a look of exultation 
in his eyes, for he knew that his mother was speaking the 
truth. 

She rose also. "I think I will go to bed now. Of 
course you will never mention to dear Lord Watercress 
what I have just told you." 

"I swear I will never mention it to anybody as long 
as I live," replied Laurence, kissing her. "Good-night, 
mother; I hope you will be very happy." 

When Lady Alicia had lefl the room he sank into a 
chair and buried his face in his hands. "Thank God, 
Nancy did it after all," he murmured; "and I love her as 
I love my own soul." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE LANES AGAIN. 

In spite of all the ways you tried 

To stifle him with vain endeavour, 
Love never for a moment died 
But lives for ever. 

Laurence Baxendale was rejoiced to find that his 
suspicions were incorrect so far as Lady Alicia was con- 
cerned, but none the less he repented him of having done 
his mother an injustice in suspecting her — although Lady 
Alicia's confession of her unlawful intention robbed this 
injustice of most of its grossness; and he tried in every 
way to make up to her for the imagination of his heart 
by an unwonted tenderness. 

He had just been through a time of storm and stress 
which left a lasting impress upon his character. He had 
done his best to tear Nancy from his heart; but it was 
all in vain. It may be possible — indeed it is sometimes 
necessary — for a man to pluck out his offending eye or 
cut off his offending right hand; but to eradicate from 
his heart the woman who has firmly ensconced herself 
therein is an operation which a certain type of man can- 
not perform and yet live; of which type was Laurence 
Baxendale. The memories — bitter memories they were — 
of her lovely eyes and her bright wit, of her sweet temper 
and cheerful stoicism, of her tolerant good nature and 
tender sympathy, would come back and flood his soul 
with an agony of regret, making forgetfulness impossible. 
At such times his passions would rise superior to his 
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reason, and he would swear to himself that, whether his 
mother were guilty or not, nothing should separate him 
from Nancy. Then would come the reaction of better 
feelings; and he knew that for him such dishonour was 
impossible. 

Throughout all this turmoil of doubt and despair he 
loved her still; nay, he loved her better than ever, in spite 
of the sin which he suspected her of having committed. 
He seemed possessed by an overmastering passion, which 
he strove in vain to control. There was a constant struggle 
in his heart between his love and his pride: pride de^ 
manding the sacrifice of Nancy on the altar of stained 
ancestry and outraged family propriety; love putting in a 
plea for happiness at all costs, which he felt had no jus- 
tification whatsoever. Thus the conflict went on — a con- 
flict which was none the less severe because silent, and 
which told on the man more than he would have cared 
to own. He shunned society more than ever; he became 
irritable and moody; he carried out all the routine work 
of the estate with exemplary care, but he had plenty of 
time on his hands. As he abjured any companionship^ 
he devoted this spare time to wandering about and think- 
ing of Nancy, holding the balance between his passions 
and his pride. But he never went into the lanes where 
he and Nancy used to walk in the golden days of old; 
that, he felt, was more than he could bear. 

Now, however, the long struggle was over — the weary 
warfare accomplished. Love and honour had met to- 
gether at last, and he was free to indulge in the one 
without sacrificing the others — free to take upon himself 
the fighting of Nancy's battles and the expiating of Nancy's 
sins — free to give in full measure where he had been too 
proud only tP receive. 
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Matters also had been going very hardly with Nancy. 
She was one of those women who are like thoroughbred 
horses; she would go on until she dropped. But it was 
borne in upon her that the time of dropping was near at 
hand. Although she likewise had hitherto . studiously 
avoided the lanes, one afternoon, when she was feeling 
specially low, a curious idea came to her that she would 
go to the stile where LaAirence had first kissed her, and 
there bid farewell to her brief spell of perfect bliss. 

By some subtle action of that force which men in 
their ignorance call Chance — ^though it may be the Provi- 
dence which shapes our ends — Laurence Baxendale be- 
came possessed of a similar notion on that same after- 
noon; and found himself, almost to his own surprise, 
wandering down the winding lanes where he and Nancy 
had passed such happy hours. The sweet memories of 
those days of bliss came back to him, and with them a 
passionate desire to see that dear face again, — ah! how 
sad it was when he last saw it — to kiss again a look of 
happiness into those blue eyes, to bring back the old 
brightness, the old mirth. What mattered convention^ 
standards, what mattered his own pride of race, compared 
with Nancy? Had not his mother meditated the very deed 
of which he suspected the girl? It was for no mercenary 
motives he knew that she had done the deed; in a mo- 
ment of thoughtlessness she had done it for love. For 
love! Yes, her love foe him was so great that she had 
dared even a crime for his sake. He looked into his own 
heart, and asked himself who was he to pass judgment 
upon her? He had never committed a crime it is true; 
yet did he not confess himself every Sunday a miserable 
sinner? And diould he, a sinner like the other Galileans, 
condemn her for a mad deed, done for love? 
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As he thottglit on these things he looked up and be- 
hold! there was Nanqr herself at the stile. She did not 
see him; but at the sight of her the last vestige of pride 
disappeared. He was filled with a passionate love; but 
with his love there came a new feeling — ^humility. While 
not condoning Nancy's fault, he condemned himself for 
his Pharisaism — for how did he differ from him who 
thanked God that he was not as this Publican? Dare he 
approach her? Dare he speak to her? How would she 
recdve him? These thoughts crowded thickly upon his 
brain. He hesitated for a moment, and then walked on, 

"My darling,*' he said softly. 

Nancy looked up with a startled cry. 

"You, you I" she cried; "why do you come here to 
torment me? You have destroyed my happiness and 
spoiled my life; cannot you leave me to die in peace?" 

Laurence was stricken with remorse at her words, still 
more at the sight of her face. 

"Nancy," he whispered gently, "can you ever forgive 
me? I have come to tell you that I am sorry. I was 
mad when I said that we must part I cannot live with- 
out you. Sweetheart, I love you, I love you I" 

Nancy still looked at him with dilated eyes. She 
seemed not to have heard a word he said. 

"So you have come to gloat upon the ruin you have 
wrought; to see what a wreck a woman can become who 
has been fool enough to love a man! Truly, a kind 
thought, a manly action!" 

"How can you speak so bitterly, my own love? I am 
here to own my fault, and to beg your forgiveness. Can 
you not understand that I adore you; that I cannot live 
without you?" 

Nancy shook her head sadly. "You should have 
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considered that before. It is your own doing. You said 
that we must see one another no more — you threw me 
aside without a thought If you now see that it was all 
a mistake, you have only yourself to blame." 

Laurence found this reception a rude shock. He had 
looked at the matter from his own point of view alone; 
and had supposed, now that he was ready to overlook 
Nancy's crime, he had only to propose a restoration of 
their old relations to be received with open arms. He 
was not prepared to find any reluctance on the girl's part 
to a renewal of their lease of love. He was so consumed 
by his conviction of Nancy's guilt that he had taken for 
granted that she was aware that he knew. It had never 
occurred to him to look at the matter from her side, or 
to imagine that he had failed in any way in what was 
due from him to her; so that her attitude came upon him 
with a shock of surprise. He was in a difficult position; 
he was anxious, nay eager, to take her again to himself; 
he had a passionate desire to clasp her in his arms, and 
swear that nothing in heaven or on earth should separate 
them again. But he could hardly say to her, "My dear, 
I know you are a criminal, but I am prepared to overlook 
the fact." And unless he said something of the kind it 
would be hard for him to explain his past conduct, should 
she demand an explanation. He had expected her to 
jump into his arms at the first hint of a relenting from 
his stoical attitude; it was perhaps a useful lesson for him 
to find that pride was not a monopoly of the Baxendale 
family. So many families have an idea that pride and 
sensitiveness are peculiar to themselves — as white cattle to 
Qiartley, and black rabbits to Hawkestone. 

"I know I have only myself to blame," he said at last 
humbly; "but you would be metcvi>A ixv^ lot^Nrvas^,^ ^ou 
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knew the state of misery I have been in for the last six 
months.'* 

"It has been all your own doing." 

"I know it, but that only makes it the worse. Hell 
is not the less hell because a man has prepared it for 
himself," said Laurence with some bitterness. 

"And do you suppose I have not been miserable, too? 
In your pity for yourself have you never had a thought 
to waste on me? It is the old story: a man plays with 
a woman's heart as he plays with a foot-ball; it is a good 
game and requires some skill. And when the heart is 
broken and he cannot play with it any more, he just gets 
a new ball and goes on with the game. One ball is as 
good as another for him. Naturally — being a man — it 
is the game itself he cares for, not the necessary imple- 
ments." 

"Heaven knows you are doing me an injustice," cried 
Laurence passionately; "I have loved you all through; 
when I have seemed most cold and most heartless I have 
adored you most." 

"You had a strange way of showing it." 

"I hoped and thought you would forget me when you 
were in fresh scenes, and saw new faces. No one knows 
how cut to the heart I was when I saw your face on your 
return, and recognised how much you had suffered" 

"Why did you not tell me so?" asked Nancy. 

"Why did I not?" replied her lover; "I cannot tell 
you; you must not ask me. But believe me, my darling, 
that I love you more than life itself. I am filled with 
remorse for all the suffering I have caused you, and if 
you will only forgive me I will have but one object for 
the future — your happiness." 

Nancy- did not speak, so Vie wenX. ot\\ ''''\ ^:;wssskN- ^^^s^ 



I 
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you a luxurious home such as you are accustomed to, 
but I can at least ofifer you reasonable comforts. My 
mother, you may have heard, is about to marry again. 
For the fixture I shall not have her to support, nor" — 
here Laurence winced — "have I to pay the premiums oa 
the insurance. I do not wish there to be any mistake — 
so I will say at once that I cannot — it is not I will not, 
but I cannot — ^take the insurance money. But my inoxne^ 
though small, will enable me to maintain you without that" 

He paused after this lengthy and somewhat unlover- 
like speech. On the whole he might have done w(»rse. 
During the recitation of these prosaic details Nancy had 
time to recover herself, and the subtle influence of the 
man began to make itself fdt When Laurence paused, 
Nancy said: — 

"You don't suppose I care a straw about your money 
or your comforts or your luxuries, do you?" 

Laurence was quick to perceive a change in her tone. 

"Nancy darling," he whispered, "don't you know 
where we are? Don't you remember the dear old stile, 
and the lovely times we used to anticipate? It cannot be 
all over. You will forgive me, won't you? You love me; 
I know you love me; and we could be so happy to- 
gether." 

As he spoke his arm stole gently round her waist 
Nancy did not withdraw herself, though she stiffened 
slightly. 

"Sweetheart," he went on, and his voice shook in its 
passionate entreaty, "you do not know how much I love 
you. I adore you. I love yoiu: sweet eyes, I love your 
dear face. Look up, my beloved. Surdy the winter is 
over, and the summer is at hand. You love me, my dar- 
Jjng; say that you love me aad w!li fc>x^^ xs^a." 
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"You said that it was better that we should see one 
another no more." 

"If I did, I Hed." 

"You preferred your pride to me." 

"If I did, I was a fool. But love has^ conquered 
pride, and you have conquered me." 

They had walked a short distance from the stile; 
now by mutual consent they turned and walked back in 
silence. When they reached it, Laurence agsm whi^ered, 
"Nancy — my own darling — cannot you love me just a 
Kttle?" 

And Nancy looked up with swimming eyes. She did 
not speak, but her look was enough for Laurence. Their 
lips met in a long kiss; the estrangement was at an 
end. 

And they were happy, supremely happy, ridiculously 
happy. For the time Laurence, forgot his suspicions — 
indeed he determined to blot them out of his remem- 
brance. As for Nancy, the bloom already began to come 
back to her pale cheeks, and her blue eyes were bright 
with her deep love. 

"Laurence dear," she said, "you have made me 
very miserable in the past. But I am almost glad of 
it; because now it makes the new happiness all the 
greater." 

"And you forgive me, my own?" 

"I forgive you — ^but on one condition, that you never 
refer to all this horridness again. Let it be as if it had 
never been. We won't remember the miserable time; we 
will be happy in the future! When Nora and I were 
little, and the games went wrong, and we quarrelled over 
them, we used to say, 'Let's pretftixd \t dVtox. Xsas^-sg^ss:; 

Z^'ue/ ffy Fire, *^ 
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and then we began the game all over again in peace. It 
was such a good plan, because it didn't leave any sore 
places. And now I say again, 'Let's pretend it didn't 
happen;' and we'll b^in the game all over again, and 
leave no sore places." 

They went on, hand in hand, wrapped up in their 
present bliss. And, in spite of all her cleverness, it never 
once entered Nancy's head that her lover had ever sus^ 
pected her: indeed his present behaviour seemed satis- 
factorily to prove the contrary. 

So little may men and women — even when they are in 
love with one another — read each other's inmost thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE professor's VISIT. 

Love evermore is fresh and young: 

So may it please your Royal Highness 
To banish from your mother tongue 
Such words as Finis? 

There was great delight throughout Tetleigh and the 
neighbourhood when the engagement of Mr. Baxendale 
to Miss Burton was announced. An engagement which 
we have seen coming on is always so much more flatter- 
ing to our self-esteem (and therefore more popular in pro- 
portion) than an engagement which suddenly jumps out 
upon us and takes us completely by surprise. The former 
shows us how wise and far-seeing we onlookers have 
been; while the latter proves (or, rather, tries to prove) 
that we can see only what is under our own noses and 
no farther through a stone wall than other people; which 
deduction is, of course, absurd. 

Although it might be a good match for Nancy socially, 
it was by no means a brilliant marriage from a pecuniary 
point of view; and to this fact Mr. Burton could not close 
his paternal eyes; but now that Lady Alicia was provided 
for, Laurence could just afford to keep a wife. Moreover 
Nancy's mind was made up to marry him or die; and 
she had shown such unmistakable signs of actually ful- 
filling the latter alternative if the former were denied her, 
that her father decided in his own rcvmd XJaaX.^ ^'s. •si.Nsj^wN^ 
manied daughter is better than a d^a^ iv5\^^ «3^^^^^ 
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would not withhold his consent from Nancy's becoming 
the wife of Laurence Baxendale. 

As for the two lovers themselves, words could not 
describe their happiness. It is true that there is no heart- 
sickness harder to bear than that of hope deferred; but, 
on the other hand, there is no tree of life whereof the 
fruit is sweeter than that of the long-deferred desire at 
last fulfilled; and now Laurence and Nancy were enjoying 
this fruit to the ftillest extent of their by no means 
limited powers. Compensation is one of the great laws 
of life; and those people whose hearts' desires have been 
given to them at the mere request of their lips, have no 
idea of the ecstasy of bliss vouchsafed to those whose 
happiness arrives late, after having tarried long upon the 
way. 

In the whole course of true love there are few things 
more conducive to pleasure than the mutual contempla- 
tion and discussion of those varied obstacles and dif- 
ficulties which at one time prevented the stream from 
running with unorthodox smoothness, and even threatened 
its eventual dispersion. And the worse these have been 
in the past, the more agreeable they are in the present as 
subjects of conversation. Nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted that this is not the sort of conversaticm that best 
lends itself to reproduction for the benefit of such persons 
as have not the privil^e of hearing it at first-hand; therefore 
the dialogue of these lovers at this particular point of 
their career is best left unchronicled. 

In the sunshine of her restored happiness Nancy soon 

began to grow strong and well again; while Laurence 

resolutely put away from him all remembrance of the 

crime which, had once 'well-m^h wrecked his life, and 

decided that as he hadl iorgwea ^ V^ ^os^^ Vs^^'u 
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Lidy Alicia was married very quietly to her old lover 
in London on the 1 2th of June; Nancy's marriage was 
fixed to take place at Tetleigh Church on the lo of Sep- 
tember; and in the interval it happened that Professor 
Gottfried — a most distinguished scientist with whom the 
Arbuthnots had made friends on their honeymoon — came 
to stay at the vicarage. 

The professor was not one of those clever people 
whose noses are always in the air; he was one of those 
men of genius who know that nothing is beneath th6 
notice of man since nothing is beneath the notice of God; 
so he was immensely interested in everything that was 
going on around him, and — having learned much — was 
always longing to learn more. While he was staying at 
Tetleigh he heard the story of the burning of Baxendale 
Hall and the mystery connected with it; and his attention 
was immediately aroused thereby. 

Over and over again he made Michael and Nora 
describe every detail of the incident, with all the evidence 
that told so strongly against Laurence, until they grew 
quite tired of the recital; and then Nora suggested that 
they should take him up to the ruins of the Hall so that 
he might study the question more minutely upon the 
very scene of the tragedy. Consequently, one glorious 
afternoon in August the Arbuthnots, Professor Gottfried, 
Laurence, Nancy, and Nancy's two small brothers strolled 
up to examine all that was left of Baxendale Hall. 

It was a lovely day — just such another day as that 
which had preceded the catastrophe exactly a year ago, 
only there was no gale this August as there had been 
last; one of those perfect summer afternoons whetv ^^1\«.^ 
heems to be at a standstill, simply \>^c^>i^ ^^x^ Sg, \:l^^Cssss^ 
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better to do than she has already done — she is at her 
wits' end how to find another treat for her already spoilt 
children. 

They walked slowly through the lanes — those lanes 
which were as holy ground to at least two of the party, 
who considered the others guilty of sacrilege in daring to 
walk there at all — until they reached the park; and then 
across the vdvet grass to the ruins, which stood gaunt 
and grim and blackened, the one inharmonious touch in 
the idyllic picture of English summer-time. 

"Isn't it pushing and impertinent for them all to come 
bothering into our lanes?" said Nancy by the way to 
Laurence, who — with her — had dropped behind the rest 
of the party. 

"It is decidedly intrusive, I must confess." 

"They are as bad as some people who once, when we 
were staying at an hotel, mistook our private sitting-room 
for the public drawing-room. I wish you'd been there, 
Laurence; you'd have roared." 

"I'm sure I should. What did they do?" 

"They strolled in, in a most leisurely and airy fashion; 
looked over all our books and papers and letters which 
were lying on the table; and finally ensconced themselves 
in the two most comfortable chairs they could find. We 
were all simply shaking with laughter. It was such a 
natural mistake, and yet seemed so frightfully imperti- 
nent." 

"It was distinctly funny, and distinctly uncomfortable 
for the people themselves when they found out what they 
had done." 

Nancy bubbled over with laughter at the remembrance. 

"Oh! yes, they were in a tremendous agony then, but of 

course we iaughed and said il Avdiv'X. TaaS^x in the least 
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But thesb people aren't in a tremend6us agony at being 
found in our lanes; they don't seem a bit ashamed of 
themselves, do they?" 

''Not a bit; that is what is so objectionable in them. 
There'd be some hope of them if they did." 

When the party reached the deserted house Laurence 
took the professor all over it, pointing out, as well as he 
could, where the fire broke out and how it travelled. The 
man of science followed him with absorbing interest 

''It is most strange, most strange!" he kept saying; 
"I cannot it at all find out." 

"It never will be foimd out now, I expect," replied 
Laurence — adding under his breath, "and hope." 

But Professor Gottfried had no such wish. It was 
his business to solve problems and to make discoveries, 
and he did not like to be beaten. 

"It must haf been on fire from the inside set," he 
continued; "there is of that no doubt. A house on fire 
from the outside to set, and on the upper storey to begin, 
is a most impossible and not-to-be-believed-in thing. Yet 
the ground floor by the fire quite untouched has been. 
But why did you not the floor again roof-over before 
anything spoilt was?" 

"Because I couldn't afford to do so," said Laurence 
simply. 

"AchI it is a bother not things to be able to 
afford." 

"It is; there's no doubt of that" And the master of 
Baxendale laughed somewhat bitterly. 

"And there was no one in the house living, you tell 
me, at the time; even the caretaker for a short holiday 
gone away had: was that not so?" 

"Yes." 
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^'And they had all the keys into their hands before 
going given? So did Arbuthnot tell me." 

"That is so." Laurence hated this endeavour to dis- 
caver 2l secret which his chief desire now was to keep 
inviolate. He had forgiven Nancy with all his heart; but 
he was by no means sure that the world — if it found out 
her guilt— would be equally ready to forgive her; and he 
was quite certain that he did not wish the world ever to 
have the chance. So he tried to divert the professor's 
attention. "If you will come with me across the lawn to 
that clump of beech-trees on the other side, I will give 
you a glimpse into five counties," he said. 

But it required a stronger man than Laurence to 
divert the professorial mind when once it had set itself to 
the solution of a particular problem. 

"I do not want five counties to see — no, nor fifty 
counties; I do want the mystery of this house to solve." 

"It's no good trying to do that, professor. We've all 
tried, and have given it up as a bad job; and you'll be 
compelled to do the same." 

"Ach what nonsense you young men do talk and 
how idle you are! 'A bad job' indeed! Whoever heard 
of in mathematics 'a bad job'? To every question there 
an answer is, if only one it can find; and I mean this one 
before I go to find out" 

"It's no good, professor; you'd better take my advice 
and give it up." 

But the professor was not to be baulked. He pottered 
about the ruins for another hour, with poor Laurence at 
his heels; and then was so hot and tired that he was 
obliged to join the group sitting imder the beech-trees, 
and partake of tea which Mrs. Candy had carried up 
£vm b^r cottage in a basket. 
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^What a perfect afternoon it is!" exclaimed Nora 
with a sigh of absolute content, laying her hand upon 
her husband's and looking at her sister, from whose face 
joy was already beginning to play the part of indiarubber 
and rub out sorrow's handwriting. "Nancy dear, do you 
ever wonder what you have done to deserve such hap- 
piness?" 

Nancy shook her head. "No; but I sometimes wonder 
what Laurence has." 

No one laughed louder than Laurence himself at this 
sally; it was so exactly like Nancy. 

"Isn't it funny that food always tastes so much nicer 
out-of-doors than it does indoors?" remarked that young 
lady when the meal was well under weigh; "I believe 
that even boiled mutton and rice pudding would seem 
regular delicacies in the open air." 

"Food eaten out of doors is nice even to read about 
in books," said Nora. 

Her sister agreed. "Yes, isn't it? Now when you 
read about Robin Hood and people of that sort feasting 
on venison-pasties and stoups of claret in the *merrie 
green-wood' (spelt with ie instead of y) it sounds the 
most delicious fare; yet I'm certain that claret handed 
round in stoups (whatever a stoup may be) would taste 
extremely sour in a modern dining-room; and as fw 
venison !" 

"Well, what's wrong with venison?" asked Laurence 
with a smile as Nancy paused. He was already uncon-* 
6ci6usly acquiring the manner peculiar to those men who 
are blessed with brilliant wives; he led up to her best 
stories, played up to her smartest repartees, and — when 
she was in full swing — his lips moved slightly, as do the 
lips of prompters in aniateur t3ieatdca\su 
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''Oh I venison is nothing but mutton with its head 
turned; and it's as troublesome as are all the people whose 
heads have been turned. You never can catch it at the 
right moment — like a pear or an eclipse, don't you know? 
It has either not been kept long enough, when it is mutton 
too high to eat; or else it has been kept too long, in which 
case either it or you has to leave the house at once in 
favour of the other; and then to return to your mutton is 
dangerous to life, from a sanitary point of view." 

While Nancy was rattling on in her old, airy, inconse- 
quent fashion, with nobody but Laurence papng much at- 
tention to what she said, Professor Gottfried was showing 
the little boys some grass and flowers through a powerful 
magnifying-glass which he produced from his pocket 

Suddenly Arthur raised the glass, and regarded the 
surrounding landscape through it "I say, Amby," he 
cried, ''do come here and see how funny all the trees and 
everything look through this!" 

Ambrose flew to his brother's side and gazed through 
the glass with one blue eye, puckering up the other until 
every muscle on that side of his small face was taut. "It 
is awfully queer!" he exclaimed; "everything looks so big 
and wobbly, doesn't it? — as if the world was full of water, 
and we were at the bottom of the sea, and the trees were 
made of seaweed!" 

"Let me look," said Nancy, whose fingers were never 
for long out of any pie. She could not bear to be out- 
side of things. 

After she had gazed her fill — ^which was a very short 
one — Laurence took the glass from her (more for the 
pleasure of touching her fingers, it must be admitted, than 
from any desire to behold the phenomena which it pre- 
sented), and idly raised it to Ya& e^«&* 
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''It makes me feel like a child again," he remarked 
after a moment; "there used to be a flaw in the nursery- 
window here, which magnified things when you looked 
through it, and — as Ambrose said — made everything 
wobbly and watery. I likewise remember imagining that 
the world was the bottom of the sea in those days, when 
I looked through that particular pane in the old nursery- 
window." 

"Eh! what is that? what is that?" cried the professor, 
with suddenly awakened interest 

"I was only sa3dng that looking through your glass at 
this view reminded me of looking through my old nursery- 
window, as there was a flaw in one of the panes that 
magnified everything," replied Laurence languidly. The 
professor's almost childish interest in trifles, and curiosity 
regarding the same, bored him considerably. 

Professor Gottfried started to his feet and clapped his 
hands in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, thereby upsetting his 
tea and bread-and-butter in one fell crash. "I have it, I 
have it!" he cried; "the mystery of the fire at last is 
cleared! The never-to-be-solved problem is solved! The 
bad job is not any more given up to be, but is a very 
good job after all!" 

"What on earth do you mean, professor?" asked the 
vicar in amazement; while the others looked on, imagin- 
ing that too much learning had made the little German 
mad. 

"I mean that to me it has been given the great mys- 
tery of this house to solve; I mean that I do know how 
Baxendale Hall by accident burnt was; that is what I do 
mean!" And the professor fairly skipped with excite- 
ment. 

Laurence's face turned as "wbiXfc 2& ^ ^<5«^. ^^^sst 
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heaven's sake tell us what you are driving at," he said 
between his teeth. 

"Listen, pay attention, and I will all tell," cried the 
professor; "see, the thing is quite simple. But tell me 
first; was the nursery to the library at all near?" 

"It was next to it," replied Laurence; "and on the 
same floor." 

"And for what was it, after the Hall was shut-up 
used?" 

"As a sort of overflow-meeting for the library," Lau- 
rence answered; "some books and papers, for which there 
wasn't room in the library, were stored there." He kept 
himself well in hand; but he could not quite hide the 
trembling of the fingers that twirled his moustache in a 
vain show of indifference. 

"Then it is all as child's-play simple," fairly shouted 
Professor Gottfried; "when the sun upon the able-to- 
magnify flaw in the window did shine, the flaw a fire-glass 
did become; and so the great sun himself did thus to the 
books and papers in the room set fire. See here!" And 
while they all stood breathless with surprise at the pro- 
fessor's discovery, he held his magnifying-glass where the 
hot August sunlight could fall upon it, and quickly burnt 
a large hole in Mrs. Candy's best table-cloth. 

Nancy was the first to find words. "Then you believe 
it was the sun that set fire to Baxendale Hall? And, if 
so, the old prophecy was actually fulfilled; for the sun is 
thrice as great as King or State, and a thousandfold 
stronger and higher!" 

"I make no doubt, dear young lady, that it was none 
other than the great sun himself that did the crime com- 
mit Who else could have the library entered without 
£rst opening the door and Yja&Ya^M^ i\v^ stairs? The 
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firfe would in the afternoon begin, when the sun at the 
south-west windows was shining in; and for some hours 
it would smoulder; and then the strong wind would fan 
ity and the books and the papers would like so much 
tinder binii.*' 

Nancy's face was pale with excitement, and her eyes 
were dim with joyful tears. **Yes, yes; I'm sure you are 
right And oh, I'm so glad that the secret has been 
found out at last!" 

Suddenly the professor's jaw fell. "But stop; I do not 
see; why did the sun that particular afternoon to Baxen- 
dale Hall set fire, when for two hundred years or more 
he on that very window shining every day had been?" 

There was a pause — a brief yet interminable silence 
— and then Nancy cried: "I know why; the great tree, 
which stood at the back of the Hall, was blown down by 
the gale the day before; so that the sun shone for the 
first time on the nursery-window that particular afternoon." 

Professor Gottfried positively flung his arms roimd 
Nancy in his excitement. "That is it, that is it, cleve'r 
clever girl! That does everything most clearly explain. 
The tree, which had always that window shaded, did fall; 
the Sim on the flaw in the glass did shine; the flaw in the 
window did as a sun-glass act, and did to the books 
set fire; the books and the papers did so quickly bum 
that the fire to the house itself did extend; the strong 
wind did fan the flames so fast that they like wild-fire did 
travel; and so in one day and one night Baxendale Hall 
was down burnt." 

"Then no one entered the Hall that afternoon." It 
was Laurence that spoke, but the voice was not his 
own. 

"No one, no one; if they liad, >i5[v<^ ^\^ ^^^^^^x^^ 
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would have been. When you, as you told me, in the 
morning of that day were here, the sun had not on the 
window shone, and the fire had not begun. It was when 
the Sim on the west front of the house was shining that 
the flaw in the pane of glass to the Hall did set fire; and 
then no <Mie ever into the house again did come." 

"And this explains why the fire started from the 
upper storey," continued Laurence in the same unnatural 
voice. 

"It does all things connected with this matter explain," 
replied the professor; "it does explain how the fire from 
inside and from upstairs did begin; and how it did begin 
though all the doors were locked, for the sun can without 
any keys enter." 

Professor Gottfried's words brought full conviction to 
the minds of all his hearers; and the sudden enormous 
relief was almost more than Laurence could bear. So he 
turned away in silence and went alone into the beech- 
wood that fringed the lawn of his old home, and there 
struggled to regain that control over his feelings of which 
the unexpected joy produced by the professor's discovery 
had almost robbed him. 

After a few minutes Nancy left the group that were 
so busily engaged in discussing Professor Gottfried's solu- 
tion of the Baxendale mystery — finding fresh proofs of its 
truth in every new aspect of consideration — and followed 
her lover into the wood. 

"Darling," she said, lapng a caressing hand upon his 

arm, which was still trembling, "I am so glad." But she 

was not as glad as he was. Conscious all the time of 

her own innocence, she had naturally never suspected 

ierseUi 
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Laurence could not speak; but he raised the little 
hand to his lips and covered it with kisses. 

Thus it came to pass that the mystery of Baxendale 
Hall was solved by the ingenuity of Professor Gottfried. 
All the false suspicions, and the heart-burnings which 
they had caused, were over for ever; and everybody was 
heartily ashamed of having suspected everybody else. The 
professor's discovery caused a considerable sensation both 
socially and scientifically; and for a time people were al- 
most as much afraid of magnifying-glasses as they were 
of gunpowder and dynamite. The Insurance Company 
were so thoroughly satisfied with the professor's explana- 
tion of the otherwise inexplicable mystery, that they again 
expressed their willingness to pay Mr. Baxendale the sum 
to which he was entitled; and this time he had no option 
— and no desire — but to avail himself of his rights. After 
much consultation and discussion, he and Nancy decided 
that they would invest eighty thousand pounds and live 
upon the income of it, settling the capital upon the estate; 
and that they would spend the other twenty thousand in 
building a new house upon the old foundations — a house 
not too large for their present means, and yet capable of 
being enlarged should prosperity shine in the fixture upon 
the Baxendale family. 

One sunny September afternoon — about a fortnight 
before their marriage^ — Laurence and Nancy were sitting 
together upon the old stile which had proved such an im- 
portant stage-property in the drama of their hves; and 
they were going over — for the two hundred and fiftieth 
time — the story of the burning of Baxendale. They had 
just gone over — for the two thousand and fiftieth time — 
the story of their love for one another, and the ^e-cxiJiajL 
unsmoothness of its course; so thej \.>Mnafc^ 'Osnko. "^s^ss^h^sss^ 
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to the fire as a slight diversion, before beginning the two 
thousand and fifty-first recital of the more interesting nar- 
rative. 

"Darling, are you happy?*' Laurence asked in con- 
clusion. 

"I should just think I am; simply bursting with 
happiness." 

"And you like being engaged to me?" 

"Adore it Life is like a game; and as long as you 
live with your own people you have to wait for your turn 
to play, and let them all take their turns in due order. 
But when you are engaged, it is always your turn to play; 
and you never have to wait for the others, because the 
only other player is the best part of yourself. It's just 
like being a child again; and — still better — a child who is 
always out to tea. Oh! I think it is simply lovely!" 

Laurence put his arm round her. "My sweet," he 
said. 

"Ever3rthing seems different since I became engaged," 
Nancy went on; "it is just as if I had gone through the 
looking-glass into the room on the other side. The things 
are the same as in the old room, but they are all in differ- 
ent places; and I look at everything from the opposite 
point of view." 

"And is it as nice as the old room?" 

"A million billion trillion times nicer." 

"My darling, my own darling," murmured Laurence. 

"I'll tell you something else about being engaged," said 
Nancy; "namely, that it is extremely early- Victorian." 

"How so, my sweet?" 

"It is so old-fashioned and feminine and conventional 
and altogether correct; and makes one have such sweet, 
xneek^ womanly, early-Victorian feelings. Of course I know 
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that I looJk like a fashion-plate in this week's Queen; but 
all the time I am feeling like Agnes Copperfield and Amelia 
Sedley and Mrs. Barrett-Browning." 

La,urence laughed as he kissed her. 

"I assure you," she went on, "that every time I look 
in the ^ass I expect to see myself with bunches of ringlets 
on either side, like a water-spaniel or a great-aunt; and 
yet before I was engaged I used to be the very essence 
of the thing which present-day writers call modernity." 

''A horrid word!" murmured Laurence under his 
breath. 

''But rather a nice thing in its way, all the same; and 
a thing which has completely fallen away from me. You 
can't think, Laurence dear, how funny it is to watch one- 
self growing early- Victorian. I feel like a motor-car that 
is gradually developing into a mahogany side-board; or an 
embroidered art-needlework portiere that is slowly evolving 
into a pair of rep curtains." 

"But you like it, don't you, my own?" 

"I adore it; that's where the early-Victorianism comes 
in. I know that you are my master, and I am so de- 
graded as to enjoy knocking under to you. Isn't it anti- 
quated? Each day that I live sends me long strides 
farther back into the last century." 

"And yet you are happy?" 

"Ideally so— in a nice, comfortable, respectable rep- 
and-^mahogany, early-Victorian way. I am an advanced 
young woman; but I am bound to admit that of all de- 
licious sensations the most deUdous is steady retrogression. 
It is really divine; and the more modem one has been, 
the more exquisite is the tumbling bade again — on the 
same prindple as a toboggan-slide or a switch-back rail- 
way, don't you know? I used to laugh at Mrs. Candy; 
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but now — in the matter of imbecile, unreasoning^ abject, 
idiotic devotion — I could give her points. The only dif- 
ference between us is that I know it's funny, and she 
doesn't Here — but for my saving humour- — goes Mrs. 
Candy!" 

"Thank heaven for that same saving humour!" quoth 
Laurence piously. 

"And yet not being engaged was very nice too," con- 
tinued Nancy; "all that secret-sodety-in-the-lanes business 
was great fun. Being openly engaged is like belonging 
to a State Qiurch; and being secretly in love is like be- 
longing to persecuted Nonconformity; and I must confess 
that persecuted Nonconformity is not without its com- 
pensations." 

"Cruel Uttle diild, I believe you are getting tired of 
me already." 

"I say, I wonder which really will be master — ^you or 
I?" remarked Nancy after a pause. 

"Ah! that is a nice question. At present you always 
maintain that you are." 

"But that's only because I know I'm not If I didn't 
know that you were master, I should be the first to pre- 
tend that you were. But there's one thing that rather 
worries me." 

"What's that, baby?" 

"Pm so afraid you've left <^ being jealous; and if 
there's one thing that entertains and interests me more 
than another, it's a jealous man. It seems that being sure 
of me has robbed you of your most compelling charm." 

"Not it! No fear of that, my sweet." 

"But you're not as jealous as you were before we were 
engaged,^ persisted Nancy regretfully; "and it's no use 
pretending that you are." 
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"Yes, I am; but in a diflferent way. There are two 
kinds of jealousy — ^the one inspired by a thief and the 
other by a trespasser; and though I trust you too com- 
pletely ever again to fed the former variety, I can plead 
guilty to the latter to any extent" 

Nancy was appeased; and the talk wandered back to 
the burning of Baxendale and all that it had involved. 

"You were dreadfully silly to mind all the stuff that 
stupid people talked about your having done it yourself," 
remarked Nancy. 

"I daresay I was; I often am dreadfully silly, you 
know — it is a way I have. But I did mind it con- 
foundedly, nevertheless." 

"Foolish boy! As if anybody, who had ever had as 
much as a bird's-eye view of you, could sincerely suspect 
you of doing anything that Sir Richard Lovelace or the 
Chevalier Bayard hadn't done every day of their lives." 

"But they did suspect me, my sweetheart — and those 
who had enjoyed considerably more than a bird's-eye 
view of me; and example speaks louder than precept, you 
know." 

"They didn't really suspect you; they only pretended 
they did just for the fim of the thing, because it's always 
so interesting to suspect people of doing what you know 
they couldn't possibly have done. Half the fun of being 
good is that it gives such flavour and point to your few 
lapses, which the lapses of habitually faulty people entirely ' 
lack." 

Laurence stroked Nancy's cheek with his forefinger. 
"What shockingly immoral teaching!" 

"Well, it's quite true. Think how glorious it is when 
mother upsets her tea or father his claret ow ^^ \a5s^«^- 
cloth; yet if I or the boys do suOa. ^. ^Cc^xasi, *<^«t^ S& ^^ 
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real joy in it at all. And that is why people pretended 
that they thought you had set fire to the Hall; if you'd 
been less sans-peur-and-sans-reproachy, there'd have been 
no point in even suggesting such a thing." 

"My darling," said Laurence after a pause^ still fond- 
ling the cheek that he had made so pale, "did you ever 
think I had done it?" 

Nancy's blue eyes grew round with amazement "1? 
— good gracious, no! I'm not such a goose as all that. 
Though I was so foolish as to fall in love with you, I 
have still sense enough left not to suspect you of any 
redeeming fallibility, and honesty enough not to pretend 
that I do. Let my folly stand out in its true colours. 
Having discovered a man who is absolutely perfect, I 
have been idiotic enough to promise to marry him; al- 
though he never attempted to conceal any of his virtues, nor 
assume faults whidi be was not so fortunate as actually 
to possess." 

"My dearest, I've something horrible to confess to 
you; I wonder if you can ever forgive me." 

"Of course I can; I'm silly enough for anything where 
you are concerned. What is it? Fire away." 

Laurence knelt on the ground and hid his face in 
Nancy's lap. "I know I was a brute; you can't be more 
disgusted with me than I am with myself; and if you re- 
fuse to marry me after you hear what I am going to say, 
I cannot blame you. My darling, I actually believed all 
the time that it was you who had set fire to the Hall, 
more shame to me! Now, can you ever bring yourself to 
forgive me?" 

There was a pause; then Nancy said slowly, "You 
believed that it was me all the time?" 

Laurence groaned. "\es*, oic^^ m^ \XvcA lOikj^V 
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"When did you find out it wasn't me after all?" 

"When old Gottfried found out how it really had 
been done." 

"Not till then?" 

"No; not till then." 

"And you asked me to marry you, believing that I 
was the gvdlty person?" 

"I couldn't help it I loved you so deariy that I 
meant to marry you whatever you had done. Guilty 
or not guilty, you were the only woman in the world for 
me. But I shall never forgive myself for thinking you 
guilty; and I fed I cannot ask you to forgive me. Oh, 
my darling, wha,t a brute Pve been to you! And al- 
though I was so vile as to suspect you, my own in- 
nocent angel, you were believing in me all the time! 
My sweetheart, I am not fit to touch the hem of your 
garment" And poor Laurence groaned once more in his 
anguish. 

But Nancy did not groan; she laid her hand on her 
lover's head while her eyes shone like stars 1 "My dear, 
I've nothing to forgive; you have made me prouder than 
I ever was in my life before. I don't blame you for 
suspecting me, because I'd once suggested that you should 
bum the Hall yourself, if you remember, though I only 
said it in fim; and besides, Pd got the keys. So there 
was nothing in that But what makes me so proud and 
happy is that your love for me was great enough to over- 
come all obstacles — even your suspicion that I had done 
the thing whidi you abhorred. Oh 2 my darling, my 
darling, I know now how much you love me. God grant 
that I may prove myself worthy of such love!" And 
Nancy took the bowed head into her arms^ w&jI c$;y\«s.'is^ 
it with passionate kisses. 
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A new house now stands on the site of old Baxendale 
Hall — a picturesque, red-brick house, designed after the 
fashion of the Elizabethans, but with every modem com- 
fort and convenience. It smiles across the valley at 
Silverhampton Qiurch on the opposite hill, as its three 
predecessors smiled before it; but now there is no shadow 
on its smile — no shadow of a curse as yet unfulfilled. 
And to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, the 
new house and the old church bring the same message 
— the message that good is stronger than evil, and there- 
fore is bound to conquer in the end, be the warfare 
never so long and the battle never so hard. To all who 
possess their souls in patience it is given to see that 
morning joy which is the sure successor of the night of 
weeping — to behold that marvellous light which must 
finally disperse all douds and darkness; either here and 
now, where there fall other shadows and wheris fresh 
clouds return after the rain — or else in that fairer country, 
where there is no need of the sun to lighten it, and where 
the winter is over and past for evermore. 

So the story of the Baxendales ends well — as all 
stories must inevitably end, if we will only wait long 
enough; but the end is not always yet, and we are in 
such a hurry. Since good is stronger than evil, and 
truth than falsehood, and blessing than cursing, no story 
can possibly end badly; while it is going on badly we 
know that this is not the end; just as we know that the 
end of anything is only the beginning of something better 
— and always must be as long as "God's in His heaven/' 
and "all's right with the world." 

Once more — as before the da3rs of Vivien of the 
Glade^— the Baxendales dwell at ease under their own 
roof-tree and till their lands in peace, unhampered by 
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the haunting dread that yet again their home will be de- 
stroyed by fire and their house left unto them desolate; 
that yet again their pride, which exalted itself to heaven, 
must be abased, and their sin, which was the sin of 
Lucifer, expiated. That age-long fear is over and past; 
the old curse has exhausted itself, and the ancient pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled to the letter; for 

First by the King, and then by the State, 
And thirdly by that which is thrice as great 
As these, and a thousandfold stronger and higher, 
Has Baxendale Hall been made fuel of fire. 



THE END. 
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